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PREFACE τὸ VOL. V. 


VOLUMES V. anp VI. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON TO THE 
PEACE OF NIKIAS. 


B.C. 490-421. 


I wap reckoned upon carrying my readers in these 
two volumes down to the commencement of the 
great Athenian expedition against Syracuse. 

But the narration of events, now that we are under 
the positive guidance of Thucydidés—coupled with 
the exposition of some points on which I differ 
from the views generally taken by my predecessors 
—have occupied greater space than I had foreseen : 
and I have been obliged to enlarge my Sixth Volume 
beyond the usual size, in order to arrive even at 
the Peace of Nikias. 

The interval of disturbance and partial hostility, 
which ensued between that peace and the Athenian 
expedition, will therefore be reserved for the be- 
ginning of my Seventh Volume, the publication of 
which will not be long delayed. 


G. G. 
Dec. 1848. 


ERRATA. 


Vol. V. p. 247, line 6, read the traveller Pausanias instead of Pausanias. 
— p. 257, line 5 from the bottom of the page, read Cape Poseidion 
tnstead of Cape Poseidon. 
— p. 537, in line 1 of note, read Protagoras instead of Pythagoras. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON TO THE MARCH OF 
XERXES AGAINST GREECE. 


IN the last chapter but one of the preceding vo- 
lume, I described the Athenian victory at Marathon, 
the repulse of the Persian general Datis, and the 
return of his armament across the A%gean to the 
Asiatic coast, He had been directed to conquer both 
Eretria and Athens: an order which he had indeed 
executed in part with success, as the string of 
Eretrian prisoners brought to Susa attested—but 
which remained still unfulfilled in regard to the 
city principally obnoxious to Darius. Far from 
satiating his revenge upon Athens, the Persian 
monarch was compelled to listen to the tale of an 
ignominious defeat. His wrath against the Athe- 
nians rose to a higher pitch than ever, and he com- 
menced vigorous preparations for a renewed attack 
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upon them as well as upon Greece generally. Re- 
solved upon assembling the entire force of his em- 
pire, he directed the various satraps and sub- 
governors throughout all Asia to provide troops, 
horses, and ships both of war and burthen. For 
no less than three years the empire was agitated by 
this immense levy, which Darius determined to 
conduct in person against Greece’. Nor was his 
determination abated by a revolt of the Egyptians, 
which broke out about the time when his prepara- 
tions were completed. He'was on the point of under- 
taking simultaneously the two enterprises—the con- 
quest of Greece and the reconquest of Egypt—when 
he was surprised by death, after a reign of thirty- 
six years. As a precaution previous to this in- 
tended march, he had nominated as successor 
Xerxes, his son by Atossa; for the ascendency of 
that queen ensured to Xerxes the preference over 
his elder brother Artabazanes, son of Darius by a 
former wife, and born before the latter became 
king. The choice of the reigning monarch passed 
unquestioned, and Xerxes succeeded without oppo- 
sition®. It deserves to .be remarked, that though 

1 Herodot. vii. 3, 4. | 

? Herodot. vii, 1-4. He mentions—simply as a report, and seemingly 
without believing it himself—that Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta 
was at Susa at the moment when Darius was about to choose a suc- 
cessor among his sons (this cannot consist with Ktesias, Persic. c. 23) : 
and that he suggested to Xerxes a convincing argument by which to 
determine the mind of his father, urging the analogy of the law of 
regal succession at Sparta, whereby the son of a king, born after his 
father became king, was preferred to an elder son born before that 
event. The existence of such a custom at Sparta may well be doubted. 

Some other anecdotes, pot less difficult of belief than this, and alike 


calculated to bestow a factitious importance on Demaratus,will be noticed 
in the subsequent pages. The latter received from the Persian king the 
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we shall meet with several acts of cruelty and atro- 
city perpetrated in the Persian regal family, there 
is nothing like that systematic fratricide which has 
been considered necessary to guarantee succession 
in Turkey and other Oriental empires. 

The intense wrath against Athens, which had 
become the predominant sentiment in the mind of 
Darius, was yet unappeased at the time of his death, 
and it was fortunate for the Athenians that his 
crown now passed to a prince less obstinately hos- 
tile as well as in every respect inferior. Xerxes, 
personally the handsomest' and most stately man 
amid the immense crowd which he led against 
Greece, was in character timid and faint-hearted, 
over and above those defects of vanity, childish 
self-conceit, and blindness of appreciation, which 
he shared more or less with all the Persian kings. 
Yet we shall see that even under his conduct, the 
Invasion of Greece was very near proving success- 
ful: and it might well have succeeded altogether, 
had he been either endued with the courageous 
temperament, or inflamed with the fierce animosity, 
of his father. 

On succeeding to the throne, Xerxes found the 
forces of the empire in active preparation, pur- 


grant of Pergamus and Teuthrania, with their land-revenues, which his 
descendants long afterwards continued to occupy (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 
1-6) : and perhaps these descendants may have been among the persons 
from whom Herodotus derived his information respecting the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes. See vii. 239. 

Plutarch (De Fraterno Amore, p. 488) gives an account in many re- 
spects different concerning the circumstances which determined the 
succession of Xerxes to the throne, in preference to his elder brother. 

! Herod. vii. 187. The like personal beauty is ascribed to Darius Co. 
domanonus, the last of the Persian kings (Plutarch, Alexand. c. 21). 
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suant to the orders of Darius; except Egypt, 
which was in a state of revolt: His first necessity 
was to reconquer this country ; a purpose for which 
the great military power now in readiness was 
found amply sufficient. Egypt was subdued and 
reduced to a state of much harder dependence than 
before: we may presume that the tribute was in- 
creased, as well as the numbers of the Persian oc- 
cupying force, maintained by contributions levied 
on the natives. Achzemenes, brother of Xerxes, 
was installed there as satrap. 

But Xerxes was not at first equally willing to 
prosecute the schemes of his deceased father against 
Greece. At least such is the statement of Hero- 
dotus ; who represents Mardonius as the grand in- 
stigator of the invasion, partly through thirst for 
warlike enterprise, partly from a desire to obtain 
the intended conquest as a satrapy for himself. Nor 
were there wanting Grecian counsellors to enforce 
his recommendation both by the promise of help 
and by the colour of religion. The great family of the 
Aleuade, belonging to Larissa and perhaps to other 
towns in Thessaly, were so eager in the cause that 
their principal members came to Susa to offer an 
easy occupation of that frontier territory of Hellas: 
while the exiled Peisistratids from Athens still per- 
severed in striving to procure their own restoration 
at the tail of a Persian army. On the present oc- 
casion, they brought with them to Susa a new in- 
strument, the holy mystic Onomakritus—a man 
who had acquired much reputation, not by pro- 
phesying himself, but by collecting, arranging, in- 
terpreting, and delivering out, prophetic verses” 
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passing under the name of the ancient seer or poet 
Muszus. Thirty years before, in the flourishing 
days of the Peisistratids, he had lived at Athens, 
enjoying the confidence of Hipparchus, and con- 
sulted by him as the expositor of these venerated 
documents. But having been detected by the poet 
Lasus of Hermione, in the very act of interpolating 
them with new matter of his own, Hipparchus ba- 
nished him with indignation. The Peisistratids 
however, now in banishment themselves, forgot or 
forgave this offence, and carried Onomakritus with 
his prophecies to Susa, announcing him as a person 
of oracular authority, to assist in working on the 
mind of Xerxes. To this purpose his interpola- 
tions, or his omissions, were now. directed: for 
when introduced to the Persian monarch, he recited 
emphatically various encouraging predictions where- 
in the bridging of the Hellespont, and the trium- 
phant march of a barbaric host into Greece, ap- 
peared as predestined ; while he carefully kept back’ 
all those of a contrary tenor, which portended cala- 
mity and disgrace. So at least Herodotus’, stre- 
nuous in upholding the credit of Bakis, Muszus, 
and other Grecian prophets whose verses were in 
circulation, expressly assures us. The religious 
encouragements of Onomakritus, and the political 
cooperation proffered by the Aleuade, enabled 


) Herodot. vii. 6; viii. 20, 96, 77. "Ovopdxperos—xarédeye τῶν 
xpnoper’ εἰ μέν τι ἐνέοι σφάλμα φέρον τῷ Πέρσῃ, τῶν μὲν ἔλεγε οὐδέν᾽ 
ὁ δὲ τὰ εὐτυχέστατα ἐκλεγόμενος, ἔλεγε τόν τε Ἑλλήσποντον ὡς ζευχθῆναι 
χρέον εἴη ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἹΠέρσεω, τήν τε ἔλασιν ἐξηγεόμενος, &c. 

An intimation somewhat curious respecting this collection of prophe- 
cies ; it was of an extremely varied character, and contained promises 
or threats to meet any emergency which might arise. 
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Mardonius effectually to overcome the reluctance 
of his master. Nor indeed was it difficult to show, 
according to the feelings then prevalent, that a new 
king of Persia was in honour obliged to enlarge the 
boundaries of the empire’. The conquering im- 
pulse springing from the first founder was as yet 
unexhausted ; the insults offered by the Athenians 
remained still unavenged : and in addition to this 
double stimulus to action, Mardonius drew a capti- 
vating picture of Europe as an acquisition—*‘ it 
was the finest land in the world, produced every 
variety of fruit-bearing trees, and was too good a 
possession for any mortal man except the Persian 
kings*.” Fifteen years before, the Milesian An- 
stagoras®, when entreating the Spartans to assist 
the Ionic revolt, had exaggerated the wealth and 
productiveness of Asia in contrast with the poverty 
of Greece—a contrast less widely removed from 
the truth, at that time, than the picture presented 
by Mardonius. 

Having thus been persuaded to alter his original 
views, Xerxes convoked a meeting of the principal 
Persian counsellors, and announced to them his re- 
solution to invade Greece, setting forth the mingled 
motives of revenge and aggrandizement which im- 
pelled him, and representing the conquest of Greece 
as carrying with it that of all Europe, so that the 
Persian empire would become coextensive with the 
ether of Zeus and the limits of the sun’s course. 
On the occasion of this invasion, now announced 


1 Aschylus, Pers. 761. 

? Herodot. vii. 5. ὡς ἡ Εὐρώπη περικαλλὴς χώρη, καὶ δένδρεα παντοῖα 
φέρει τὰ ἥμερα, βασιλέϊ re μούνῳ θνητῶν ἀξίη ἐκτῆσθαι---χώρην παμφο- 
ρωτέρην (vii. 8). 8 Herodot. v. 49. 
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and about to take place, we must notice especially 
the historical manner and conception of our capital 
informant—Herodotus. The invasion of Greece 
by Xerxes, and the final repulse of his forces, con- 
stitute the entire theme of his three last books, and 
the principal object of his whole history, towards 
which the previous matter is intended to conduct. 
Amidst those prior circumstances, there are doubt- 
less many which have a substantive importance and 
interest of their own, recounted at so much length 
that they appear coordinate and principal, so that 
the thread of the history is for a time put out of 
sight. Yet we shall find, if we bring together the 
larger divisions of his history, omitting the occa- 
sional prolixities of detail, that such thread is never 
lost in the historian’s own mind: it may be traced 
by an attentive reader, from his preface and the 
statement immediately following it—of Croesus as 
the first barbaric conqueror of the Ionian Greeks — 
down to the full expansion of his theme, ‘‘ Grecia 
Barbariz lento collisa duello,” in the expedition of 
Xerxes. That expedition, as forming the consum- 
mation of his historical scheme, is not only related 
more copiously and continuously than any events 
preceding it, but is also ushered in with an unusual 
solemnity of religious and poetical accompaniment, 
so that the seventh Book of Herodotus reminds us 
in many points of the second Book of the Iliad: 
probably too, if the lost Grecian epics had reached 
us, we should trace many other cases in which the 
imagination of the historian has unconsciously as- 
similated itself to them. The Dream sent by the 
Gods to frighten Xerxes, when about to recede from 
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his project—as well as the ample catalogue of 
nations and eminent individuals embodied in the 
Persian host—have both of them marked parallels 
in the Iliad: and Herodotus seems to delight in 
representing to himself the enterprise against Greece 
as an antithesis to that of the Atreidz against Troy. 
He enters into the internal feelings of Xerxes with 
as much familiarity as Homer into those of Aga- 
memnon, and introduces “ the counsel of Zeus ’’ as 
not less direct, special, and overruling, than it ap- 
pears in the Iliad and Odyssey’: though the God- 
head in Herodotus, compared with Homer, tends 
to become neuter instead of masculine or feminine, 
and retains only the jealous instincts of a ruler, 
apart from the appetites, lusts, and caprices of a 
man: acting moreover chiefly as a centralized, or 
at least as a homogeneous, force, in place of the 
discordant severalty of agents conspicuous in the 
Homeric theology. The religious idea, so often 
presented elsewhere in Herodotus—that the God- 
head was jealous and hostile to excessive good for- 
tune or immoderate desires in man,—is worked 
into his history of Xerxes as the ever-present moral 
and as the main cause of its disgraceful termination: 
for we shall discover as we proceed, that the histo- 
rian, with that honourable frankness which Plutarch 
calls his ‘‘ malignity,” neither ascribes to his coun- 
trymen credit greater than they deserve for personal 
valour, nor seeks to veil the many chances of defeat 
which their mismanagement laid open’. 


1 Homer, Iliad, i. 3. Διὸς δ᾽ ἐτελείετο βουλή. Herodotus is cha- 
racterized as ‘Oznpov ζηλωτὴς---.Ομηρικώτατος (Dionys. Halic. ad Cn. 
Pompeium, p. 772, Reiske ; Longinus De Sublim. p. 86, ed. Pearce). — 

? While Plutarch (if indeed the treatise de Herodoti Malignitate be 
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I have already mentioned that Xerxes is described 
as having originally been averse to the enterprise, 
and only stimulated thereto by the persuasions of 
Mardonius: this was probably the genuine Persian 
belief, for the blame of so great a disaster would 
naturally be transferred from the monarch to some 


evil counsellor'. As soon as Xerxes, yielding to sed 


persuasion, has announced, to the Persian chief 
men whom he had convoked, his resolution to 
bridge over the Hellespont and march to the con- 
quest of Greece and Europe, Mardonius is repre- 


the work of Plutarch) treats Herodotus as uncandid, malicious, corrupt, 
the calumniator of great men and glorious deeds—Dionysius of Hali- 
karnassus on the contrary, with more reason, treats him as a pattern 
of excellent dispositions in an historian, contrasting him in this reapect 
with Thucydides, to whom he imputes an unfriendly spirit in criticising 
Athens, arising from his long banishment : μὲν “Hpoddrov διάθεσις 
ἐν ἅπασιν ἐπιεικὴς, καὶ τοῖς μὲν ἀγαθοῖς συνηδομένη, τοῖς δὲ κακοῖς συναλ- 
γοῦσα᾽ ἡ δὲ Θουκυδίδου διάθεσις αὐθεκαστός τις καὶ πικρὰ, καὶ τῇ πατρίδι 
τῆς φυγῆς μνησικακοῦσα᾽ τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἁμαρτήματα ἐπεξέρχεται καὶ μάλα 
ἀκριβῶς, τῶν δὲ κατὰ νοῦν κεχωρηκότων καθάπαξ οὐ μέμνηται ἣ ὥσπερ 


ἠναγκασμένος. (Dionys. Hal. δὰ Ca. Pompelum de Precip. Historicis 


Judic. p. 774, Reisk.) 


Precisely the same fault which Dionysius here imputes to Thucy~ 


dides (though in other places he acquits him, ἀπὸ παντὸς φθόνου καὶ 
πάσης κολακείας, p. 824), Plutarch and Dio cast far more harshly upon 
Herodotus. In neither case is the reproach deserved. 

Both the moralists and the rhetoricians of ancient times were very 
apt to treat history, not as a series of true matters of fact, exemplifying 
the laws of human nature and society, and enlarging our knowledge of 
them for purposes of future inference—but as if it were a branch of 
fiction, so to be handled as to please our taste or improve our morality, 
Dionysius, blaming Thucydides for the choice of his subject, goes so 
far as to say that the Peloponnesian war, a period of ruinous discord in 
Greece, ought to have been left in oblivion and never to have passed 
into history (σιωπῇ καὶ λήθῃ παραδοθεὶς, ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιγιγνομένων ἠγνοῆσθαι, 
ibid. p. 768)—and that especially Thucydides ought never to have 
thrown the blame of it upon his own city, since there were many other 
causes to which it might have been imputed (ἑτέραις ἔχοντα πολλαῖς 
ἀφορμαῖς περιάψαι ras αἰτίας, p. 770). 

1 Herodot. viii. 99. Μαρδόνιον ἐν αἰτίῃ τιθέντες : compare c. 100. 
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sented as expressing his warm concurrence in the 
project, extolling the immense force’ of Persia and 
depreciating the Ionians in Europe (so he denomi- 
nated them) as so poor and disunited that success 
was not only certain but easy. Against the rash- 
ness of this general—the evil genius of Xerxes— 
we find opposed the prudence and long experience 
of Artabanus, brother of the deceased Darius, and 
therefore uncle to the monarch. The age and re- 
lationship of this Persian Nestor emboldens him to 
undertake the dangerous task of questioning the 
determination which Xerxes, though professing to 
invite the opinions of others, had proclaimed as 
already settled in his own mind. The speech which 
Herodotus puts into the mouth of Artabanus is that 
of a thoughtful and religious Greek: it opens with 
the Grecian conception of the necessity of hearing 
and comparing opposite views, prior to any final 
decision—reproves Mardonius for falsely depreci- 
ating the Greeks and seducing his master into 
personal danger—sets forth the probability that 
the Greeks, if victorious at sea, would come and 
destroy the bridge by which Xerxes had crossed 
the Hellespont—reminds the latter of the imminent 
hazard which Darius and his army had undergone 
in Scythia, from the destruction—averted only by 
Histizus and his influence—of the bridge over the 
Danube: such prudential suggestions being further 
strengthened by adverting to the jealous aversion 
of the Godhead towards overgrown human power’. 

The impatient monarch silences his uncle in a 
tone of insult and menace: nevertheless, in spite 


1 Herodot. vii. 9. 2 Herodot. vii. 10. 
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of himself, the dissuasions work upon him so power- 
fully, that before night they gradually alter his 
resolution, and decide him to renounce the scheme. 
In this latter disposition he falls asleep, when a 
dream appears: a tall stately man stands over him, 
denounces his change of opinion, and peremptorily 
commands him to persist in the enterprise as an- 
nounced. In spite of this dream, Xerxes still ad- 
heres to his altered purpose, assembles his council 
the next morning, and after apologising for his 
angry language towards Artabanus, acquaints them 
to their great joy that he adopts the recommenda- 
tions of the latter, and abandons his project against 
Greece. But in the following night, no sooner has 
Xerxes fallen asleep, than the same dream and the 
same figure again appear to him, repeating the pre- 
vious command in language of terrific menace. The 
monarch, in a state of great alarm, springs from 
his bed and sends for Artabanus, whom he informs 
of the twice-repeated vision and divine mandate 
interdicting his change of resolution. ‘‘If (says 
he) it be the absolute will of God that this expedi- 
tion against Greece should be executed, the same 
vision will appear to thee also, provided thou put- 
test on my attire, sittest in my throne, and sleepest 
in my bed!.” Not without reluctance, Artabanus 
obeys this order (for it was high treason in any 


1 Herodot. vii. 15. El dy θεός ἐστι ὁ ἐπιπέμπων καὶ of πάντως ἐν ἡδονῇ 
ἐστι γενέσθαι στρατηλασίην ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα, ἐπιπτήσεται καί σοι τὠντὸ 
τοῦτο ὄνειρον, ὁμοίως καὶ ἐμοὶ ἐντελλόμενον. Εὑρίσκω δὲ ὧδε ἂν γινόμενα 
ταῦτα, εἰ λάβοις τὴν ἐμὴν σκευὴν πᾶσαν, καὶ ἐνδὺς, μετὰ ταῦτα too ἐς 
τὸν ἐμὸν θρόνον, καὶ ἔπειτα ἐν κοίτῃ τῇ ἐμῇ κατυπνώσειας. Compare 
vii. 8. θεός τε οὕτω ἄγει, &c. 
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Persian to sit upon the regal throne’), but he at 
length complies, expecting to be able to prove to 
Xerxes that the dream deserved no attention. 
‘* Many dreams (he says) are not of divine origin, 
nor anything better than mere wandering objects 
such as we have been thinking upon during the 
day: this dream, of whatever nature it may be, 
will not be foolish enough to mistake me for the 
king, even if I be in the royal attire and bed ; but 
if it shall still continue to appear to thee, I shall 
myself confess it to be divine*.” Accordingly Arta- 
banus is placed in the regal throne and bed, and as 
soon as he falls asleep, the very same figure shows 
itself to him also, saying, ‘‘ Art thou he who dis- 
suadest Xerxes, on the plea of solicitude for his 
safety, from marching against Greece? Xerxes has 
already been forewarned of that which he will suf- 
fer if he disobeys, and thou too shalt not escape 
either now or in future, for seeking to avert that 
which must and shall be.” ‘With these words the 
vision assumes a threatening attitude, as though 
preparing to burn out the eyes of Artabanus with 
hot irons, when the sleeper awakens in terror, and 
runs to communicate with Xerxes. ‘‘ I have hither- 
to, O king, recommended to thee to rest contented 
with that vast actual empire on account of which 
all mankind think thee happy ; but since the divine 
impulsion is now apparent, and since destruction 


1 See Brissonius, De Regno Persarum, lib. i. p. 27. 

3 Herodot. vii. 16. Οὐ yap δὴ és τοσοῦτό ye εὐηθείης ἀνήκει τοῦτο, 
ὅτι δή κοτέ ἐστι τὸ ἐπιφαινόμενόν τοι ἐν τῷ ὕπνῳ, ὥστε δόξει ἐμὲ ὁρῶν σε 
ὁρᾷν, τῇ σῇ ἐσθῆτι τεκμαιρόμενον. ......εἰ γὰρ δὴ ἐπιφοιτήσειέ γε συνεχέως, 
φαίην ἂν καὶ αὐτὸς θεῖον εἶναι. - 
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from on high is prepared for the Greeks, I too alter 
my Opinion, and advise thee to command the Per- 
sians as God directs ; so that nothing may be found 
wanting on thy part for that which God puts into 
thy hands’.”’ 

It is thus that Herodotus represents the great 
expedition of Xerxes to have originated: partly in 
the rashness of Mardonius, who reaps his bitter re- 
ward on the field of battle at Plateea—but still more 
in the influence of ‘‘ mischievous Oneiros,’’ who is 
sent by the gods (as in the second book of the 
Iliad) to put a cheat upon Xerxes, and even to 
overrule by terror both his scruples and those of 
Artabanus. The gods having determined (as in the 
instances of Astyagés, Polykratés, and others) that 
the Persian empire shall undergo signal humi- 
liation and repulse at the hands of the Greeks, 
constrain the Persian monarch into a ruinous enter- 
prise against his own better judgement. Such reli- 
gious imagination is not to be regarded as peculiar 
to Herodotus, but as common to him with his con- 
temporaries generally, Greeks as well as Persians, 
though peculiarly stimulated among the Greeks by 
the abundance of their epic or quasi-historical 
poetry: modified more or less in each individual 
narrator, it is made to supply connecting links as 


. ἢ Herodot. vii. 18. "Emel δὲ δαιμονίη τις γίγνεται ὁρμὴ, καὶ Ἕλληνας, 
ὡς ἔοικε, φθορή τις καταλαμβάνει θεήλατος, ἐγὼ μὲν καὶ αὐτὸς τράπομαι, 
καὶ τὴν γνώμην μετατίθεμαι. ...... Ποίεε δὲ οὕτω ὅκως, τοῦ θεοῦ παραδί- 
δοντος, τῶν σῶν ἐνδεήσεται μηδέν. 

The expression τοῦ θεοῦ παραδίδοντος in this place denotes what is 
expressed by τὸ χρέον γίγνεσθαι, c. 17. The dream threatens Arta- 
banus and Xerxes for trying to turn aside the current of destiny—or in 
other words, to contravene the predetermined will of the gods. 
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well as initiating causes for the great events of 
history. As a cause for this expedition, incom- 
parably the greatest fact and the most fertile in 
consequences, throughout the political career both 
of Greeks and Persians, nothing less than a special 
interposition of the gods would have satisfied the 
feelings either of one nation or the other. The 
story of the dream has its rise (as Herodotus tells 
us') in Persian fancy, and is in some sort a conso- 
lation for the national vanity ; but it is turned and 
coloured by the Grecian historian, who mentions 
also a third dream, which appeared to Xerxes after 
his resolution to march was finally taken, and which 
the mistake of the Magian interpreters falsely con- 
strued* into an encouragement, though it really 
threatened ruin. How much this religious concep- 
tion of the sequence of events belongs to the age, 
appears by the fact, that it not only appears in 
Pindar and the Attic tragedians generally, but per- 
vades especially the Perse of A%schylus, exhibited 
seven years after the battle of Salamis—in which 
we find the premonitory dreams as well as the jea- 


1 Herodot. vii. 12. Καὶ δή κου ἐν τῇ νυκτὶ εἶδε ὄψιν τοιήνδε, ὡς λέ- 
yerat ὑπὸ Περσέων. 

Herodotus seems to use ὄνειρον in the neuter gender, not ὄνειρος in 
the masculine: for the alteration of Bahr (ad vii. 16) of ἐῶντα in place 
of ἐῶντος, is not at all called for. The masculine gender ὄνειρος is 
commonly used in Homer; but there are cases of the neuter ὄνειρον. 

Respecting the influence of dreams in determining the enterprises of 
the early Turkish sultans, see Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osma- 
nischen Reichs, book ii. vol. i. p. 49. 

? Compare the dream of Darius Codomannus. Plutarch, Alexander, 
c. 18. Concerning the punishment inflicted by Astyagés on the Μα- 
gians for misinterpreting his dreams, see Herodot. i. 128. 

Philochorus, skilled in divination, affirmed that Nikias put a totally 
wrong interpretation upon that fatal eclipse of the moon which induced 
him to delay his retreat, and proved his ruin (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 
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lous enmity of the gods towards vast power and 
overweening aspirations in man’, though without 
any of that inclination, which Herodotus seems to 
have derived from Persian informants, to exculpate 
Xerxes by representing him as disposed himself to 
sober counsels, but driven in a contrary direction 
by the irresistible fiat of the gods’. 


1 Aeschylus, Pers. 96, 104, 181, 220, 368, 745, 825: compare So- 
phocl. Ajax, 129, 744, 775, and the end of the Cdipus Tyrannus ; 
Euripid. Hecub. 58; Pindar, Olymp. viii. 86; Isthm. vi. 39; Pau- 
sanias, ii. 33, 3. Corapare the sense of the word δεισιδαίμων in Xeno- 
phon, Agesilaus, c. 11, sect. 8.—“‘ the man who in the midst of success 
fears the envious gods ”—opposed to the person who confides in its 
continuance ; and Klausen, Theologumena Aéschyli, p. 18. 

2 The manner in which Herodotus groups together the facts of his 
history in obedience to certain religious and moral sentiments in his 
own mind, is well set forth in Hoffmeister, Sittlich—religidse Leben- 
sansicht des Herodotos, Essen, 1832, especially sects. 2], 22, pp. 112 
seq. Hoffmeister traces the veins of sentiment, running through, and 
often overlaying or transforming, the matters of fact through a consider- 
able portion of the nine books. He does not, perhaps, sufficiently advert 
to the circumstance, that the informants from whom Herodotus col- 
lected his facts were for the most part imbued with sentiments similar 
to himself; so that the religious and moral vein pervaded more or less 
his original materials, and did not need to be added by himself. There 
can be little doubt that the priests, the ministers of temples and ora- 
cles, the exegetz or interpreting guides around these holy places were 
among his chief sources for instructing himself: a stranger, visiting so 
many different cities must have been constantly in a situation to have 
no other person whom he could consult. The temples were interesting 
both in themselves and in the trophies and offerings which they ex- 
hibited, while the persona belonging to them were (as a general rule) 
accessible and communicative to strangers, as we may see both from 
Pausanias and Plutarch—both of whom, however, had books before 
them also to consult, which Herodotus hardly had at all. It was not 
only the priests and ministers of temples in Egypt, of Hérakilés at Tyre, 
and of Bélus at Babylon, that Herodotus questioned (i. 181; ii. 3, 44, 
143), but also those of Delphi (Δελφῶν οἶδα ἐγὼ οὕτως ἀκούσας γενέσ- 
θαι, i. 20: compare i. 91, 92, 51); Dédéna (ii. 52); of the Ismenian 
Apollo at Thebes (v. 59); of Athéné Alea at Tegea (i. 66); of Démétér 
at Paros (vi. 134—if not the priests, at least persons full of temple 
inspirations) ; of Halus in Achaia Phthiédtis (vii. 197); of the Kabeiri 
in Thrace (ii. 51); of persons connected with the Herdon of Protesi- 
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“While we take due notice of those religious con- 
ceptions with which both the poet and the historian 


laus in the Chersonese (ix. 116, 120). The facts which these persons 
communicated to him were always presented along with associations 
referring to their own functions or religious sentiments, nor did He- 
rodotus introduce anything new when he incorporated them as such in 
his history. The treatise of Plutarch—‘‘ Cur Pythia nunc non reddat 
Oracula Carmine ’’—affords an instructive description of the ample and 
multifarious narratives given by the expositors at Delphi, respecting 
the eminent persons and events of Grecian history, so well fitted to 
satisfy the visitors who came full of curiosity—q@Arobedpoves, φιλόλογοι 
and φιλομαθεῖς (Plutarch, ib. p. 394)—such as Herodotus was in a 
high degree. Compare pp. 396, 397, 400, 407, of the same treatise : 
also Plutarch, De Defectu Oraculorum, p. 417—ol Δελφῶν θεόλογοι, 
&c. Plutarch remarks that in his time political life was extinguished 
in Greece, and that the questions put to the Pythian priestess related 
altogether to private and individual affairs; whereas, in earlier times, 
almost all political events came somehow or other under her cogni- 
zance, either by questions to be answered, or by commemorative pub- 
lic offerings (p. 407). In the time of Herodotus, the great temples, 
especially those of Delphi and Olympia, were interwoven with the 
whole web of Grecian political history. See the Dissertation of Preller, 
annexed to his edition of Polemonis Fragmenta, c. 3, p. 157-162; De 
Historia atque Arte Periegetarum; also K. F. Herrmann, Gottes- 
dienstliche Alterthiimer der Griechen, part 1. ch. 12, p. 52. 

The religious interpretation of historical phenomena is not peculiar 
to Herodotus, but belongs to him in common with his informants and 
his age generally, as indeed Hoffmeister remarks (p. 31-136): though 
it is remarkable to notice the frankness with which he (as well as the 
contemporary poets: see the references in Monk ad Euripid. Alcestis, 
1154) predicates envy and jealousy of the gods, in cases where the con- 
duct, which he supposes them to pursue, is really such as would de- 
serve that name in a man,—and such as he himself ascribes to the 
despot (iii. 80): he does not think himself obliged to call the gods just 
and merciful while he is attributing to them acts of envy and jealousy 
in their dealing with mankind. But the religious interpretation does 
not reign alone throughout the narrative of Herodotus: it is found side 


by side with careful sifting of fact and specification of positive, definite, 


appreciable causes: and this latter vein is what really distinguishes the 
historian from his age,—forming the preparation for Thucydides, in 
whom it appears predominant and almost exclusive. See this point 
illustrated in Creuzer, Historische Kunst der Grieschen, Abschnitt iii. 
pp. 150-159. 

Jager (Disputationes Herodotee, p. 16. Gottingen, 1828) professes 
to detect evidences of old age (senile ingenium) in the moralising colour, 
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surround this vast conflict of Greeks and barba- 
rians, we need look no farther than ambition and 
revenge for the real motives of the invasion: con- 
sidering that it had been a proclaimed project in 
the mind of Darius for three years previous to his 
death, there was no probability that his son and 
successor would gratuitously renounce it. Shortly 
after the reconquest of Egypt he began to make hjs 
preparations, the magnitude of which attested the 
strength of his resolve as well as the extent of his 
designs. The satraps and subordinate officers, 
throughout the whole range of his empire, received 
orders to furnish the amplest quota of troops and 
munitions of war—horse and foot, ships of war, 
horse-transports, provisions, or supplies of various 
kinds, according to the circumstances of the terri- 
tory; while rewards were held out to those who 
should execute the orders most efficiently. For 
four entire years these preparations were carried 
on, and as we are told that similar preparations had 
been going forward during the three years preceding 
the death of Darius, though not brought to any ul- 
timate result, we cannot doubt that the maximum 
of force, which the empire could possibly be made 
to furnish’, was now brought to execute the schemes 
of Xerxes. The Persian empire was at this mo- 
ment more extensive than ever it will appear at 


which overspreads the history of Herodotus, but which I believe to 
have belonged to his middle and mature age not less than to his latter 
years—if indeed he lived to be very old, which is noway proved, except 
upon reasons which I have already disputed in my preceding volume. 
See Bahr, Commentatio de VitA et Scriptis Herodoti, in the fourth 
volume of his edition, c. 6, p. 388. 
1 Herodot. vii. 19. χῶρον πάντα ἐρευνῶν τῆς ἠπείρον. 
VOL. V. C 
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any subsequent period ; for it comprised maritime 
Thrace and Macedonia as far as the borders of 
Thessaly, and nearly all the islands of the Aégean 
north of Krete and east of Euboea—including even 
the Cyclades. There existed Persian forts and gar- 
risons at Doriskus, Eion, and other places on the 
coast of Thrace, while Abdéra with the other Gre- 
@an settlements on that coast were numbered 
among the tributaries of Susa’. It is necessary to 
bear in mind these boundaries of the empire, at the 


time when Xerxes mounted the throne, as compared 


with its reduced limits at the later time of the Pe- 
loponnesian war—partly that we may understand 
the apparent chances of success to his expedition, 
as they presented themselves both to the Persians 
and to the medising Greeks—partly that we may 
appreciate the after-circumstances connected with 
the formation of the Athenian maritime empire. 

In the autumn of the year 481 B.c., the vast army 
thus raised by Xerxes arrived, from all quarters of 
the empire, at or near to Sardis ; a large portion of 
it having been directed to assemble at Kritala in 
Kappadokia, on the eastern side of the Halys, where 
it was joined by Xerxes himself on the road from 
Susa*. From thence he crossed the Halys, and 
marched through Phrygia and Lydia, passing 

1 Herodot. vii. 106. Karéoracay γὰρ ἔτι πρότερον ταύτης τῆς ἐξελά- 
σιος (i. e. the invasion by Xerxes) ὕπαρχοι ἐν τῇ Θρηΐκῃ καὶ τοῦ Ἕλλησ- 
πόντον πανταχῆ. Vii. 108. ἐδεδούλωτο γὰρ, ὡς καὶ πρότερόν μοι δεδή- 
λωται, ἡ μέχρι Θεσσαλίης πᾶσα, καὶ ἦν ὑπὸ βασιλῆα δασμοφόρος, Μεγα- 
βάζονυ τε καταστρεψαμένου καὶ ὕστερον Μαρδονίου; also vii. 59, and 
Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 5, 11. Compare schylus Pers. 871-806, 
and the vision ascribed to Cyrus in reference to his successor Darius, 


covering with his wings both Europe and Asia (Herodot. i. 209). 
3 Herodot. vii. 26-31. 
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through the Phrygian towns of Kelznz, Anaua and 
Kolossz, and the Lydian town of Kallatébus, until 
he reached Sardis, where winter-quarters were pre- 
pared for him. But this land force, vast as it was 
(respecting its numbers, I shall speak farther pre- 
sently), was not all that the empire had been re- 
quired to furnish. Xerxes had determined to at- 
tack Greece, not by traversing the A‘gean, as Datis 
had passed to Eretria and Marathon, but by a land 
force and fleet at once: the former crossing the 
Hellespont, and marching through Thrace, Mace- 
donia and Thessaly ; while the latter was intended 
to accompany and cooperate. A fleet of 1207 ships 
of war, besides numerous vessels of service and 
burthen, had been assembled on the Hellespont 
and on the coasts of Thrace and Ionia ; moreover 
Xerxes, with a degree of forethought much exceed- 
ing that which his father Darius had displayed in 
the Scythian expedition, had directed the formation 
of large magazines of provisions at suitable mari- 
time stations along the line of march, from the 
Hellespont to the Strymonic Gulf. During the four 
years of military preparation there had been time 
to bring together great quantities of flour and other 
essential articles from Asia and Egypt’. 

If the whole contemporary world were overawed 
by the vast assemblage of men and muniments of 
war, which Xerxes thus brought together, so much 
transcending all past, we might even say all subse- 
quent; experience—they were uo less astounded by 
two enterprises which entered into his scheme— 
the bridging of the Hellespont, and the cutting of 

1 Herodot. vii. 23-25. 
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a ship-canal through the isthmus of Mount Athos. 
For the first of the two there had indeed been a 
precedent, since Darius about thirty-five years be- 
fore had caused a bridge to be thrown over the 
Thracian Bosphorus, and crossed it in his march to 
Scythia ; but this bridge, though constructed by the 
Ionians and by a Samian Greek, having had refer- 
ence only to distant regions, seems to have been 
little known or little thought of among the Greeks 
generally, as we may infer from the fact that the 
poet Adschylus' speaks as if he had never heard of 
it, while the bridge of Xerxes was ever remem- 
bered both by Persians and by Greeks as a most im- 
posing display of Asiatic omnipotence. The bridge 
of boats—or rather the two separate bridges not far 
removed from each other,—which Xerxes caused 
to be thrown across the Hellespont, stretched from 
the neighbourhood of Abydos on the Asiatic side 
to the coast between Sestos and Madytus on the 
European, where the strait is about an English mile 
in breadth. The execution of the work was at first 
entrusted, not to Greeks, but to Phoenicians and 
Egyptians, who had received orders long before- 
hand to prepare cables of extraordinary strength 
and size expressly for the purpose; the material 
used by the Phoenicians was flax, that employed by 
the Egyptians was the fibre of the papyrus. Al- 
ready had the work been completed and announced 
to Xerxes as available for transit, when a storm 
arose, so violent as altogether to ruin it. The wrath 
of the monarch, when apprised of this catastrophe, 
burst all bounds ; it was directed partly against the 
1 AAschylus, Pers. 731, 754, 873. 
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chief engineers, whose heads he caused to be struck 
off', but partly also against the Hellespont itself. 
He commanded that the strait should be scourged 


with 300 lashes, and that a set of fetters should be 5 


let down into it as a farther punishment : moreover 
Herodotus had heard, but does not believe, that he 
even sent irons for the purpose of branding it. 
‘Thou bitter water (exclaimed the scourgers while 
inflicting this punishment) this is the penalty which 
our master inflicts upon thee, because thou hast 
wronged him though he hath never wronged thee. 
King Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or 
not ; but thou deservest not sacrifice from any man, 
because thou art a treacherous river of (useless) 
salt water*.” 

Such were the insulting terms heaped by order 
of Xerxes on the rebellious Hellespont,—Hero- 
dotus calls them ‘‘ non-Hellenic and blasphemous 
terms,” which; together with their brevity, leads us 


Hellespont. 


to believe that he gives them as he heard them, and | 


that they are not of his own invention, like so many 
other speeches in his work, where he dramatises, 
as it were, a given position. It has been common 
however to set aside in this case not merely the 


1 Plutarch (De Tranquillitate Animi, p. 470) speaks of them as ha- 
ving had their noses and ears cut off. 

3 Herodot. vii. 34, 35. ἐνετέλλετο δὴ ὧν ῥαπίζοντας, λέγειν BdpBapd 
re καὶ ἀτάσθαλα, Ὦ πικρὸν ὕδωρ, δεσπότης τοι δίκην ἐπιτιθεῖ τήνδε, ὅτι 
μιν ἠδίκησας, οὐδὲν πρὸς ἐκείνου ἄδικον παθόν. Καὶ βασιλεὺς μὲν Ξέρξης 
διαβήσεταί σε, ἤν τε σύ γε βούλῃ, ἥν τε καὶ μή" σοὶ δὲ κατὰ δίκην ἄρα 
οὐδεὶς ἀνθρώπων θύει, ὡς ἐόντι δολερῷ τε καὶ ἁλμυρῷ ποταμῷ. 

The assertion—that no one was in the habit of sacrificing to the 
Hellespont—appears strange, when we look to the subsequent conduct 
of Xerxes himself (vii. 53): compare vii. 113, and vi. 76. The epi- 
thet salt, employed as a reproach, seems to allude to the undrinkable 
character of the water. 
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words, but even the main incident of punishment 
inflicted on the Hellespont’, as a mere Greek fable 
rather than a real fact: the extreme childishness 
and absurdity of the proceeding giving to it the air 
of an enemy’s calumny. But this reason will not 
appear sufficient, if we transport ourselves back to 
the time and to the party concerned. To transfer to 
inanimate objects the sensitive as well as the willing 
and designing attributes of human beings, is among 
the early and wide-spread instincts of mankind, and 
one of the primitive forms of religion: and although 
the enlargement of reason and experience gradually 
displaces this elementary Fetichism, and banishes 
it from the regions of reality into those of conven- 
tional fictions, yet the force of momentary passion 
will often suffice to supersede the acquired habit, 
and even an intelligent man* may be impelled in a 
moment of agonizing pain to kick or beat the life- 
less object from which he has suffered. By the old 
procedure, never formally abolished, though gradu- 
ally disused, at Athens—an inanimate object which 
bad caused the death of a man was solemnly tried 
and cast out of the border: and the Arcadian youths, 
when they returned hungry from an unsuccessful 
day’s hunting’, scourged and pricked the god Pan 


1 See Stanley and Blomfield ad ASschyl. Pers. 731, and K. O. Miller 
(in his Review of Benjamin Constant’s work Sur la Religion), Kleine 
Schriften, vol. ii. p. 59. 

2 See Auguste Comte, Traité de Philosophie Positive, vol. v. lecon 52, 
pp. 40, 46. 

8. See vol. ii. part 2. c. i. p. 297 of the present work; and compare 
Wachsmuth, Hellenisch. Alterthiimer, 2. i. p. 320, and K. F. Herrmann, 
Griech. Staatsalterthumer, sect. 104. 

For the manner in which Cyrus dealt with the river Gyndés, see 
Herodot. i. 202. The Persian satrap Pharnuchés was thrown from his 
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or his statue by way of revenge. Much more may 
we suppose a young Persian monarch, corrupted 
by universal subservience around him, to be capable 
of thus venting an insane wrath: and the ven. 
geance ascribed by Herodotus to Cyrus towards the 
river Gyndés (which he caused to be divided into 
three hundred and sixty streamlets, because one of 
his sacred horses had been drowned in it), affords 
a fair parallel to the scourging of the Hellespont by 
Xerxes. To offer sacrifice to rivers, and to testify 
in this manner gratitude for service rendered by 
rivers, was a familiar rite in the ancient religion. 
While the grounds for distrusting the narrative are 
thus materially weakened, the positive evidence will 
be found very forcible. The expedition of Xerxes 
took place when Herodotus was about four years 
old, so that he afterwards enjoyed ample opportunity 
of conversing with persons who had witnessed and 


horse at Sardis, and received an injury of which he afterwards died: he 
directed his attendants to lead the horse to the place where the accident 
had happened, to cut off all his legs, and leave him to perish there 
(Herodot. vii. 88). The kings of Macedonia offered sacrifice even during 
the time of Herodotus, to the river which had been the means of pre- 
serving the life of their ancestor Perdikkas ; after he had crossed it, the 
stream swelled and arrested his pursuers (Herodot. viii. 138): see an 
analogous story about the inhabitants of Apollonia and the river Asus, 
Valerius Maxim. i. 5. 2. 

After the death of the great boxer, wrestler, &c., Theagenés of Thasus, 
a statue was erected to his honour. A personal enemy, perhaps one of 
the 1400 defeated competitors, came every night to gratify his wrath and 
revenge by flogging the statue. One night the statue fell down upon 
this scourger and killed him; upon which his relatives indicted the 
statue for murder: it was found guilty by the Thasians, and thrown 
into the sea. The gods however were much displeased with the pro- 
ceeding, and visited the Thasians with continued famine, until at length 
a fisherman by accident fished up the statue, and it was restored to its 
place (Pausan. vi. 1]. 2). Compare the story of the statue of Hermés 
in Babrius, Fabul. 119, edition of Mr. Lewis.) - 
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taken part in it: and the whole of his narrative 
shows that he availed himself largely of such access 
to information. Besides, the building of the bridge 
across the Hellespont, and all the incidents connected 
with it, were acts essentially public in their nature 
—known to many witnesses, and therefore the 
more easily verified—the decapitation of the unfor- 
tunate engineers was an act fearfully impressive, 
and even the scourging of the Hellespont, while 
essentially public, appears to Herodotus’ (as well as 
to Arrian afterwards), not childish, but impious. 
The more attentively we balance, in the case before 
us, the positive testimony against the intrinsic ne- 
gative probabilities, the more shall we be disposed 
to admit without diffidence the statement of our 
original historian. 

New engineers—perhaps Greek along with, or in 

ace of, Phoenicians and Egyptians—were imme- 
diately directed to recommence the work, which 
Herodotus now describes in detail, and which was 
doubtless executed with increased care and solidity. 
To form the two bridges, two lines of ships—triremes 
and pentekonters blended together—were moored 
across the strait breastwise, with their sterns 
towards the Euxine and their heads towards the 
f&gean, the stream flowing always rapidly towards 
the latter*. They were moored by anchors head 


1 Herodot. vii. 35-54 : compare viii.109. Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 14. 9. 

2 Herodot. vii. 36. The language in which Herodotus describes the 
position of these ships which formed the two bridges, seems to me to 
have been erroneously or imperfectly apprehended by most of the com- 
mentators: see the notes of Bahr, Kruse, Wesseling, Rennell, and 
especially Larcher: Schweighauser is the most satisfactory.—rov μὲν 
Πόντον ἐπικαρσίας, τοῦ δὲ Ἑλλησπόντου xara ῥόον. The explanation 
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and stern, and by very long cables. The number 
of ships placed to carry the bridge nearest to the 


given by Tzetzes of ἐπικαρσίας by the word πλαγίας seems to me hardly 
exact: it means, not oblique, but at right angles with. The course of 
the Bosporus and Hellespont, flowing out of the Euxine sea, is con- 
ceived by the historian as meeting that sea at right angles; and the 
ships, which were moored near together along the current of the strait, 
taking the line of each from head to stern, were therefore also at right 
angles with the Euxine sea. Moreover Herodotus does not mean to 
distinguish the two bridges hereby, and to say that the ships of the one 
bridge were τοῦ Πόντου émxapoias, and those of the other bridge τοῦ 
“Ἑλλησπόντου κατὰ ῥόον, as Bahr and other commentators suppose : both 
the predicates apply alike to both the bridges,—as indeed it stands to 
reason that the arrangement of ships best*for one bridge must also have 
been best for the other. Respecting the meaning of ἐπικάρσιος in He- 
rodotus, see iv. 101; i. 180. In the Odyssey (ix.70: compare Eustath. 
ad loc.) ἐπικάρσιαι does not mean oblique, but headlong before the 
wind: compare emixap, Iliad, xviii. 392. The circumstance stated by 
Herodotus,—that in the bridge higher up the stream or nearest to the 
Euxine, there were in all 360 vessels, while in the other bridge there 
were no more than 314,—has perplexed the commentators and induced 
them to resort to inconvenient explanations—as that of saying, that in 
the higher bridge the vessels were moored not in a direct line across, 
but in a line slanting, so that the extreme vessel on the Eurypean side 
was lower down the stream than the extreme vessel on the Asiatic side. 
This is one of the false explanations given of émixapolas (slanting -achrag) : 
while the idea of Grovovius and Larcher, that the vessels in the higher 
bridge presented their broadside to the current, is still more inadmissible. 
Bat the difference in the number of ships employed im the one bridge 
compared with the other seems to admit of an easier explanation. We 
need not suppose, nor does Herodotus say, that the two bridges were 
quite close together: considering the multitude which had to cross them, 
it would be convenient that they should be placed at a certain distance 
from each other. If they were a mile or two apart, we may well suppose 
that the breadth of the strait was not exactly the same in the two 
places chosen, and that it may have been broader at the point of the 
upper bridge—which moreover might require to be made more secure, 
as having to meet the first force of the current. The greater number of 
vessels in the upper bridge will thus be accounted for in a simple and 
satisfactory manner. 

In some of the words used by Herodotus there appears an obscurity : 
they run thus—é€(etyrvoay δὲ ὧδε" Πεντηκοντέρους καὶ τριήρεας συνθέντες, 
ὑπὸ μὲν τὴν (these words are misprinted in Bahr’s edition) πρὸς τοῦ 
Εὐξείνον Πόντον ἑξήκοντά re καὶ τριηκοσίας, ὑπὸ δὲ τὴν ἑτέρην τέσσερες 
καὶ δέκα καὶ τριηκοσίας (τοῦ μὲν Πόντου, ἐπικαρσίας, τοῦ δὲ Ἑλλησπόντου 
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Euxine was three hundred and sixty: the number 
in the other, three hundred and fourteen. Over or 
through each of the two lines of ships, across from 
shore to'shore, were stretched six vast cables, which 


κατὰ ῥόον), iva ἀνακωχεύῃ τὸν τόνον τῶν Endo’ συνθέντες δὲ, ἀγκύρας 
κατῆκαν περιμήκεας, &c. 

There is a difficulty respecting the words iva ἀνακωχένῃ τὸν τόνον τῶν 
oxho»—what is the nominative case to this verb? Bahr says in his 
note, sc. ὁ pdos, and he construes τῶν ὅπλων to mean the cables whereby 
the anchors were held fast. But if we read farther on, we shall see that 
τὰ ὅπλα mean, not the anchor-cables, but the cables which were stretched 
across from shore to shore to form the bridge: the very same words 
τῶν ὅπλων τοῦ τόνου, applied to these latter cables, occur a few lines 
afterwards. I think that the nominative case belonging to ἀνακωχεύῃ 
is ἡ γεφύρα (not ὁ péos), and that the words from τοῦ μὲν Πόντον down 
to ῥόον are to be read parenthetically, as I have printed them above: the 
express object for which the ships were moored was, “that the bridge 
might hold up, or sustain, the tension of its cables stretched across 
from shore to shore.”? I admit that we should naturally expect ἀνα- 
Koxevoorand not ἀνακωχεύῃ, since the proposition would be true of both 
bridges ; bat though this makes an awkward construction, it is not 
inadmissible, since each bridge had been previously described in the 
singular number. 

Bredow and others accuse Herodotus of ignorance and incorrectness 
in this description of the bridges, Lut there seems nothing to bear out 
this charge. 

Herodotus (iv. 85), Strabo (xiii. p. 591) and Pliny (H.N. iv. 12 ; vi. 1) 
give seven stadia as the breadth of the Hellespont in its narrowest part. 
Dr. Pococke also assigns the same breadth : Tournefort allows about a 
mile (vol. ii. lett. 4). Some modern French measurements give the 
distance as something considerably greater—1130 or 1150 toises (see 
Miot’s note on his translation of Herodotus). The Duke of Ragusa 
states it at 700 toises (Voyage en Turquie, vol. ii. p. 164). If we sup- 
pose the breadth to be one mile or 5280 feet, 360 vessels at an average 
breadth of 143 feet would exactly fillthe space. Rennell says, “ Eleven 
feet is the breadth of a barge : vessels of the size of the smallest coasting- 
craft were adequate to the purpose of the bridge.”” (On the Geography 
of Herodotus, p. 127.) 

The recent measurements or estimates stated by Miot go much beyond 
Herodotus: that of the Duke of Ragusa nearly coincides with him. 
But we need not suppose that the vessels filled up entirely the whole 
breadth, without leaving any gaps between: we only know, that there 
were no gaps left large enough for a vessel in voyage to sail through, 
except in three specified places. 
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discharged the double function of holding the ships 
together, and of supporting the bridge-way to be 
laid upon them. They were tightened by means of 
capstans on each shore: in three different places 
along the line, a gap was left between the ships for 
the purpose of enabling trading vessels, in voyage 
to or from thé Euxine, to pass and repass beneath 
the cables. 

Out of the six cables assigned to each bridge, two 
were of flax and four of papyrus, combined for the 
sake of increased strength ; for it seems that in the 
bridges first made, which proved too weak to resist 
the winds, the Phoenicians had employed cables of 
flax for one bridge, the Egyptians those of papyrus 
for the other’. Over these aguin were laid planks 
of wood, sawn to the appropriate width, secured 
by ropes to keep them in their places: and lastly, 
upon this foundation the causeway itself was form- 
ed, out of earth and wood, with a palisade on each 
side high enough to prevent the cattle which passed 
over from seeing the water. 

The other great work which Xerxes caused to be Xerzes cuts 


a ship-canal 
1 For the long celebrity of these cables, see the epigram of Archi- across the 


mélus, composed two centuries and a half afterwards, in the time of isthmus of 

. Mount 
Hiero II. of Syracuse, ap. Atheneum, v. 209. Athos. 

Herodotus states that in thickness and compact make (παχυτὴς καὶ 
καλλονὴ) the cables of flax were equal to those of papyrus ; but that in 
weight the former were superior; for each cubit in length of the flaxen 
cable weighed a talent: we can hardly reason upon this, because we 
do not know whether he means an Attic, an Euboic, or an “ginzan 
talent: nor, if he means an Attic talent, whether it be an Attic talent 
of commerce, or of the monetary standard. 

The cables contained in the Athenian dockyard are distinguished as 
σχοίνια ὀκτωδάκτυλα, ἐξδάκτυλα----ἰὰ which expressions, however, M. 
Boeckh cannot certainly determine whether circumference or diameter 
be meant: he thinks probably the former. See his learned book, Das 
Seewesen der Athener, ch. x. p. 165. 
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performed, for facilitating his march, was, the cut- 
ting through of the isthmus which connects the 
stormy promontory of Mount Athos with the main- 
land’. That isthmus near the point where it joins 
the mainland was about twelve. stadia or furlongs 
across, from the Strymonic to the Toronaic Gulf: 
and the canal dug by order of Xerxes was broad 
and deep enough for two triremes to sail abreast. 
In this work too, as well as in the bridge across 
the Hellespont, the Phoenicians were found the 
ablest and most efficient among all the subjects of 
the Persian monarch; but the other tributaries, 
especially the Greeks from the neighbouring town 
of Akanthus, and indeed the entire maritime forces 
of the empire*, were brought together to assist. 
The head-quarters of the fleet were first at Kymé 
and Phokza, next at Eleus in the southern extre- 
mity of the Thracian Chersonese, from which point 
it could protect and second at once the two enter- 
prises going forward at the Hellespont and at Mount 
Athos. The canal-cutting at the latter was placed 
under the general directions of two noble Persians 
—Bubarés and Artacheus, and distributed under 
their measurement as task-work among the contin- 
gents of the various nations; an ample supply of 
flour and other provisions being brought for sale in 
the neighbouring plain from various parts of Asia 
and Egypt. 

Three circumstances in the narrative of Hero- 
dotus respecting this work deserve special notice. 

1 For a specimen of the destructive storms near the promontory of 


Athos, see Ephorus, Fragment. 121, ed. Didot; Diodor. xiii. 41. 
2 Herodot. vii. 22, 23,116; Diodor. xi. 2. 
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First, the superior intelligence of the Phoenicians, 
who, within sight of that lofty island of Thasos 
which had been occupied three centuries before by 
their free ancestors, were now labouring as instru- 
ments to the ambition of a foreign conqueror. 
Amidst all the people engaged, they alone took the 
precaution of beginning the excavation at a breadth 
far greater than the canal was finally destined to 
occupy, 80 as gradually to narrow it, and leave a 
convenient slope for the sides: the others dug 
straight down, so that the time as well as the toil 
of their work was doubled by the continual falling 
in of the sides—a remarkable illustration of the de- 
gree of practical intelligence then prevalent, since 
the nations assembled were many and diverse. 
Secondly, Herodotus remarks that Xerxes must 
have performed this laborious work from motives 
of mere ostentation: ‘‘for it would have cost no 
trouble at all’’ (he observes’) to drag all the ships 


1 Herodot. vii. 24: ὡς μὲν ἐμὲ συμβαλλεόμενον εὑρίσκειν, μεγαλοφρο- 
σύνης εἵνεκα αὐτὸ Ἐέρξης ὀρύσσειν ἐκέλευε, ἐθέλων τε δύναμιν ἀποδείκνυ- 
σθαι, καὶ μνημόσυνα λιπέσθαι᾽ παρεὸν γὰρ, μηδένα πόνον λαβόντας, 
τὸν ἰσθμὸν τὰς νέας διειρύσαι, ὀρύσσειν ἐκέλευε διώρυχα τῇ θαλάσσῃ, 
εὖρος ὡς δύο τριήρεας πλέειν ὁμοῦ ἔλαστρευμένας. 

According to the manner in which Herodotus represents this exca- 
vation to have been performed, the earth dug out was handed up from 
man to man from the bottom of the canal to the top—the whole per- 
formed by hand, without any aid of cranes or barrows. 

The pretended work of turning the course of the river Halys, which 
Grecian report ascribed to Croesus on the advice of Thales, was a far 
greater work than the cutting at Athos (Herodot. i. 75). 

As this ship-canal across the isthmus of Athos has been treated often 
as 2 fable both by ancients (Juvenal, Sat. x.) and by moderns (Cousinéry, 
Voyage en Macédoine), I transcribe the observations of Colonel Leake. 
That excellent observer points out evident traces of its past existence : 
but in my judgement, even if no such traces now remained, the testimony 
of Herodotus and Thucydides (iv. 109) would alone be sufficient to prove 
that it had existed really. The observations of Colonel Leake illustrate 
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in the fleet across the isthmus; so that the canal 
was nowise needed. So familiar a process was it, 
in the mind of a Greek of the fifth century 8.c., to 
transport ships by mechanical force across an isth- 
mus ; a special groove or slip being seemingly pre- 
pared for them: such was the case at the Diolkus 
across the isthmus of Corinth. Thirdly, it is to be 
noted, that the men who excavated the canal at 
Mount Athos worked under the lash; and these, 


at the same time the motives in which the canal originated : ‘‘ The canal 
(he says) seems to have been not more than sixty feet wide. As history 
does not mention that it was ever kept in repair after the time of Xerxes, 
the waters from the heights around have naturally filled it in part with 
soil in the course of ages. It might however, without much labour, be 
renewed : and there can be no doubt that it would be useful to the navi- 
gation of the Aigzan: for sach is the fear entertained by the Greek 
boatmen of the strength and uncertain direction of the currents around 
Mount Athos, and of the gales and high seas to which the vicinity of 
the mountain is subject during half the year, and which are rendered 
more formidable by the deficiency of harbours in the Gulf of Orfané, 
that I could not, as long as I was on the peninsula, and though offering 
a high price, prevail upon any boat to carry me from the eastern side 
of the peninsula to the western. Xerxes, therefore, was perfectly justi- 
fied in cutting this canal, as well from the security which it afforded to 
his fleet, as from the facility of the work and the advantages of the 
ground, which seems made expressly to tempt such an undertaking. 
The experience of the losses which the former expedition under Mar- 
donius had suffered suggested the idea. The circumnavigation of the 
capes Ampelus and Canastreum was much less dangerous, as the gulfs 
afford some good harbours, and it was the object of Xerxes to collect 
forces from the Greek cities in those gulfs as he passed. If there be 
any difficulty arising from the narrative of Herodotus, it is in compre- 
hending how the operation should have required so long a time as three 
years, when the king of Persia had such multitudes at his disposal, and 
among them Egyptians and Babylonians, accustomed to the making of 
canals.”’ (Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. 24. p. 145.) 

These remarks upon the enterprise are more judicious than those of 
Major Rennell (Geogr. of Herodot. p. 116). I may remark that Hero- 
dotus does not affirm that the actual cutting of the canal occupied three 
years,—he assigns that time to the cutting with all its preliminary 
arrangements included—mpoerocuafero ἐκ τρίων ἐτέων κον μάλιστα és 
τὸν "Αθων (vii. 22). 
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be it borne in mind, were not bought slaves, but 
freemen, except in so far as they were tributaries of 
the Persian monarch ; and that the father of Hero- 
dotus, a native of Halikarnassus and a subject of 
the brave Queen Artemisia, may perhaps have been 
among them. We shall find other examples as we 
proceed, of this indiscriminate use of the whip, and 
full conviction of its indispensable necessity, on the 
part of the Persians'—even to drive the troops of 
their subject-contingents on to the charge in battle. 
To employ the scourge in this way towards free- 
men, and especially towards freemen engaged in 
military service, was altogether repugnant both to 
Hellenic practice and to Hellenic feeling: the 
Asiatic and insular Greeks were relieved from it, 
as from various other hardships, when they passed 
out of Persian dominion to become, first allies, 
afterwards subjects, of Athens: and we shall be 
called upon hereafter to take note of this fact when 
we appreciate the complaints preferred against the 
hegemony of Athens. 

At the same time that the subject-contingents of Bridge of 
Xerxes excavated this canal, which was fortified pe ee 
against the sea at its two extremities by compact Symon 
earthen walls or embankments, they also threw 
bridges of boats over the river Strymon: and these 


1 Herodot. vii. 22: ὥρυσσον ὑπὸ μαστίγων παντοδαποὶ τῆς στρατιῆς" 
διάδοχοι δ᾽ ἐφοίτων .---ν!!. 56: Ξέρξης δὲ, ἐπεί τε διέβη ἐς τὴν Εὐρώπην, 
ἐθηεῖτο τὸν στρατὸν ὑπὸ μαστίγων διαβαίνοντα :—compare vii. 103, and 
Xenophon, Anabasis, iii. 4—25. 

The essential necessity, and plentiful use, of the whip, towards sub- 
ject-tributaries, as conceived by the ancient Persians, finds its parallel .ὄ 
in the modern Turks. See the Mémoires du Baron de Tott, vol. i. p. 256 
seqq., and his dialogue on this subject with his Turkish conductor Ali- 
Aga. 
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two works, together with the renovated double 
bridge across the Hellespont, were both announced 
to Xerxes as completed and ready for passage, on 
his arrival at Sardis at the beginning of winter 
481-480 s.c. Whether the whole of his vast army 
arrived at Sardis at the same time as himself, and 
wintered there, may reasonably be doubted; but 
the whole was united at Sardis and ready to march 
against Greece, at the beginning of spring 480 B.c. 

While wintering at Sardis, the Persian monarch 
despatched heralds to all the cities of Greece, 
except Sparta and Athens, to demand the received 
tokens of submission, earth and water: for the 
news of his prodigious armament was well calcu- 
lated to spread terror even among the most reso- 
lute of them. And he at the same time sent orders 
to the maritime cities in Thrace and Macedonia to 
prepare ‘‘dinner”’ for himself and his vast suite as he 
passed on his march. That march was commenced 
at the first beginning of spring, and continued in 
spite of several threatening portents during the 
course of it—one of which Xerxes was blind enough 
not to comprehend, though according to Hero- 
dotus, nothing could be more obvious than its sig- 
nification '—while another was misinterpreted into 


1 Herodot. vii. 57. Tépas od: ἐφάνη μέγα, τὸ Réptns ἐν οὐδενὶ λόγῳ 
ἐποιήσατο, καίπερ εὐσύμβλητον ἐόν᾽ ἵππος γὰρ ἔτεκε λαγόν. Ἑὐσύμβλη- 
τον ὧν τῇδε ἐγένετο, ὅτι ἔμελλε μὲν ἔλᾷν στρατιὴν ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα Ξέρξης 
ἀγαυρότατα καὶ μεγαλοπρεπέστατα, ὀπίσω δὲ περὶ ἑωυτοῦ τρέχων ἥξειν 
ἐς τὸν αὐτὸν χῶρον. 

The prodigy was, that a mare brought forth a hare, which signified 
that Xerxes would set forth on his expedition to Greece with strength 
and splendour, but that he would come back in timid and disgraceful 
flight. 

The implicit faith of Herodotus, first in the reality of the fact —next, 
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a favourable omen by the compliant answer of the 
Magian priests. On quitting Sardis, the vast host 
was divided into two nearly equal columns: ἃ spa- 
cious interval being left between the two for the 
king himself with his guards and select Persians. 
First of all’ came the baggage, carried by beasts 
of burthen, immediately followed by one-half of the 
entire body of intantry, without any distinction of 
nations: next, the select troops, 1000 Persian ca- 
valry with 1000 Persian spearmen, the latter being 
distinguished by carrying their spears with the 
point downwards, as well as by the spear itself 
which had a golden pomegranate at its other extre- 
mity, in place of the ordinary spike or point whereby 
the weapon was planted in the ground when the sol- 
dier was not on duty. Behind these troops walked 
ten sacred horses, of vast power and splendidly 
caparisoned, bred on the Niszan plains in Media: 
next, the sacred chariot of Zeus, drawn by eight 
white horses—wherein no man was ever allowed to 
mount, not even the charioteer, who walked on foot 


in the certainty of his interpretation—deserves notice, as illustrating 
his canon of belief and that of his age. The interpretation is doubt- 
less here the generating cause of the story interpreted: an ingenious 
man, after the expedition has terminated, imagines an appropriate 
simile for its proud commencement and inglorious termination (Partu- 
riunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus), and the simile is recounted, 
either by himself or by some hearer who is struck with it, as if it had 
been a real antecedent fact. The aptness of this supposed antecedent 
fact to foreshadow the great Persian invasion (ro εὐσύμβλητον of He- 
rodotus) serves as presumptive evidence to bear out the witness as- 
serting it; while departure from the established analogies of nature 
affords no motive for disbelief to a man who admits that the gods occa- 
sionally send special signs and warnings. 

1 Compare the description of the processional march of Cyrus, as 
given in the Cyropxdia of Xenophon, vili. 2, 1-20. 
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behind with the reins in his hand. Next after the 
sacred chariot came that of Xerxes himself, drawn 
by Niszean horses ; the charioteer, a noble Persian 
named Patiramphés, being seated in it by the side 
of the monarch—who was often accustomed to 
alight from the chariot and to enter a litter. Im- 
mediately about his person were a chosen body of 
1000 horse-guards, the best troops and of the highest 
breed among the Persians, having golden apples at 
the reverse extremity of their spears, and followed 
by other detachments of 1000 horse, 10,000 foot, 
and 10,000 horse, all native Persians. Of these 


‘ 10,000 Persian infantry, called the Immortals be- 
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cause their number was always exactly maintained, 
9000 carried spears with pomegranates of silver at 
the reverse extremity, while the remaining 1000, 
distributed in front, rear, and on each side of this 
detachment, were marked by pomegranates of gold 
on their spears. With them ended what we may 
call the household troops: after whom, with an in- 
terval of two furlongs, the remaining host followed 
pell-mell’. Respecting its numbers and consti- 
tuent portions I shall speak presently, on occasion 
of the great review at Doriskus. 

On each side of the army, as it marched out of 
Sardis, was seen suspended one-half of the body of 
a slaughtered man, placed there expressly for the 
purpose of impressing a lesson on the subjects of 
Persia. It was the body of the eldest son of the 
wealthy Pythtus, a Phrygian old man resident at 


1 Herodot. vii. 41. Μετὰ δὲ τὴν ἵππον διελέλειπτο καὶ δύο σταδίους, 
καὶ ἔπειτα ὁ λοιπὸς ὅμιλος Hie ἀναμίξ. 
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‘Kelzenz, who had entertained Xerxes in the course 
of his march from Kappadokia to Sardis, and who 
had previously recommended himself by rich gifts 
to the preceding king Darius. So abundant was 
his hospitality to Xerxes, and so pressing his offers 
of pecuniary contribution for the Grecian expedi- 
tion, that the monarch asked him what was the 
amount of his wealth. ‘‘ I possess (replied Pythius) 
besides lands and slaves, 2000 talents of silver and 
3,993,000 of golden darics, wanting only 7000 of 
being 4,000,000. All this gold and silver do I 
present to thee, retaining only my lands and slaves, 
which will be quite enough.” Xerxes replied by 
the strongest expressions of praise and gratitude 
for his liberality ; at the same time refusing his 
offer, and even giving to Pythius out of his own 
treasure the sum of 7000 darics, which was wanting 
to make up the exact sum of 4,000,000. The latter 
was so elated with this mark of favour, that when 
the army was about to depart from Sardis, he ven- 
tured, under the influence of terror from the vari- 
ous menacing portents, to prefer a prayer to the Per- 
sian monarch. His five sons were all about to serve 
in the invading army against Greece : his praver to 
Xerxes was, that the eldest of them might be left be- 
hind, as a stay to his own declining years, and that 
the service of the remaining four with the army 
might be considered as sufficient. But the unhappy 
father knew not what he asked. ‘‘ Wretch ! (replied 
Xerxes) dost thou dare to talk to me about thy son, 
when I am myself on the march against Greece, 
with my sons, brothers, relatives, and friends? 
thou who art my slave, and whose duty it is to 
D2 
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follow me with thy wife and thy entire family? 
Know that the sensitive soul of man dwells in his 
ears: on hearing good things, it fills the body with 
delight, but boils with wrath when it hears the con- 
trary. As, when thou didst good deeds and madest 
good offers to me, thou canst not boast of having 
surpassed the king in generosity—so now, when 
thou hast turned round and become impudent, the 
punishment inflicted on thee shall not be the full 
measure of thy deserts, but something less. For 
thyself and for thy four sons, the hospitality which 
I received from thee shall serve as protection ; but 
for that one son whom thou especially wishest to 
keep in safety, the forfeit of his life shall be thy 
penalty.” He forthwith directed that the son of 
Pythius should be put to death, and his body se- 
vered in twain: of which one-half was to be fixed 
on the right-hand, the other on the left-hand, of 
the road along which the army was to pass’. 

A tale essentially similar, yet rather less revolt- 
ing, has been already recounted respecting Darius, 
when undertaking his expedition against Scythia. 
Both tales illustrate the intense force of sentiment 
with which the Persian kings regarded the obliga- 
tion of universal personal service, when they were 
themselves in the field. They seem to have mea- 
sured their strength by the number of men whom 
they collected around them, with little or no refer- 
ence to quality : and the very mention of exemp- 
tion—the idea that a subject and a slave should seek 


1 The incident respecting Pythius is in Herodot. vii. 27, 28, 38, 39. 
I place no confidence in the estimate of the wealth of Pythius; but in 
other respects, the story seems well entitled to credit. 
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to withdraw himself from a risk which the monarch 
was about to encounter—was an offence not to be 
pardoned. Io this as in the other acts of Oriental 
kings, whether grateful, munificent, or ferocious, 
we trace nothing but the despotic force of personal 
will, translating itself into act without any thought 
of consequences, and treating subjects with less 
consideration than an ordinary Greek master would 
have shown towards his slaves. 

From Sardis, the host of Xerxes directed its 
march to Abydos, first across Mysia and the river 
Kaikus—then through Atarneus, Kariné, and the 
plain of Thébé: they passed Adramyttium and 
Antandrus, and crossed the range of Ida, most part 
of which was on their left-hand, not without some 
loss from stormy weather and thunder’. From 
hence they reached Ilium and the river Skamander, 
the stream of which was drunk up, or probably in 
part trampled and rendered undrinkable, by the 
vast host of men and animals: in spite of the im- 
mortal interest which the Skamander derives from 
the Homeric poems, its magnitude is not such as to 
make this fact surprising. To the poems themselves 
even Xerxes did not disdain to pay tribute: he 
ascended the holy hill of Ilium,—reviewed the 
Pergamus where Priam was said to have lived and 
reigned,—sacrificed 1000 oxen to the patron god- 
dess Athéné,—and caused the Magian priests to 
make libations in honour of the heroes who had 
fallen on that venerated spot. He even conde- 
scended to inquire into the local details*, abun- 


1 Herodot. vii. 42. 
2 Herodot. vil. 43. θεησάμενος δὲ, καὶ πυθόμενος κείνων ἕκαστα, &c. 
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dantly supplied to visitors by the inhabitants of 
Ilium, of that great real or mythical war to which 
Grecian chronologers had hardly yet learned to as- 
sign a precise date: and doubtless when he con- 
templated the narrow area of that Troy which all 
the Greeks confederated under Agamemnon had 
been unable for ten years to overcome, he could 
not but fancy that these same Greeks would fall an 
easy prey before his innumerable host. Another 
day’s march between Rhceteium, Ophryneium and 
Dardanus 6n the left-hand, and the Teukrians of 
Gergis on the right-hand, brought him to Abydos, 
where his two newly-constructed bridges over the 
Hellespont awaited him. 

On this transit from Asia into Europe Herodotus 
dwells with peculiar emphasis—and well he might 
do so, since when we consider the bridges, the in- 
vading number, the unmeasured hopes succeeded 
by no less unmeasured calamity—it will appear not 
only to have been the most imposing event of his 
century, but to rank among the most imposing 
events of all history. He surrounds it with much 
dramatic circumstance, not only mentioning the 
marble throne erected for Xerxes on a hill near 
Abydos, from whence he surveyed both his masses 
of land-force covering the shore and his ships sail- 
ing and racing in the strait (a race in which the 
Phoenicians of Sidon surpassed the Greeks and all 
the other contingents)—but also superadding to 
this real fact a dialogue with Artabanus, intended 
to set forth the internal mind of Xerxes. He 
farther quotes certain supposed exclamations of the 
Abydenes at the sight of his superhuman power. 
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‘* Why (said one of these terror-stricken spectators’), 
why dost thou, oh Zeus, under the shape of a Per- 
sian man and the name of Xerxes, thus bring to- 
gether the whole human race for the ruin of Greece? 
It would have been easy for thee to accomplish that 
without so much ado.” Such emphatic ejacula- 
tions exhibit the strong feeling which Herodotus 
or his informants throw into the scene, though we 
cannot venture to apply to them the scrutiny of 
historical criticism. 

At the first moment of sunrise, so sacred in the 
mind of Orientals?, the passage was ordered to 
begin: the bridges being perfumed with frankin- 
cense and strewed with myrtle boughs, while Xerxes 
himself made libations into the sea with a golden 
censer, and offered up prayers to Helios, that he 
might effect without hindrance his design of con- 
quering Europe even to its farthest extremity. 
Along with his libation he cast into the Hellespont 
the censer itself, with a golden bowl and a Persian 
scimitar—‘‘ I do nut exactly know? (adds the histo- 
rian) whether he threw them in as a gift to Helios, 
or as a mark of repentance and atonement to the 
Hellespont for the stripes which he had inflicted 


1 Herodot. vii. 45, 53, 56. Ὦ Ζεῦ, τί δὴ ἀνδρὶ εἰδόμενος Πέρσῃ, καὶ 
οὔνομα ἀντὶ Διὸς Ἐέρξεα θέμενος, ἀνάστατον τὴν “Ἑλλάδα ἐθέλεις ποιῆσαι, 
ἄγων πάντας ἀνθρώπους ; καὶ γὰρ ἄνευ τούτεων ἐξῆν rot ποιέειν ταῦτα. 

2 Tacitus, Histor. iii. 24. ‘‘ Undique clamor, et orientem solem, ita 
in Syria mos est, consalutavére’’—in his striking description of the night 
battle near Cremona between the Roman troops of Vitellius and Vespa- 
sian, and the rise of the sun while the combat was yet unfinished : 
compare also Quintus Curtius (iii. 3, 8, p. 41, ed. Mutzel). 

3 Herodot. vii. 54. ταῦτα οὐκ ἔχω ἀτρεκέως διακρῖναι, οὔτε εἰ τῷ 
Ἡλίῳ ἀνατιθεὶς κατῆκε ἐς τὸ πέλαγος, οὔτε εἰ μετεμέλησέ οἱ τὸν Ἑλλήσ- 
ποντον μαστιγώσαντι, καὶ ἀντὶ τούτων τὴν θάλασσαν ἐδωρέετο. 
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upon it.” Of the two bridges, that nearest to the 
Euxine was devoted to the military force—the other, 
to the attendants, the baggage, and the beasts of 
burthen. The 10,000 Persians, called Immortals, 
all wearing garlands on their beads, were the first 
to pass over, and Xerxes himself, with the remain- 
ing army, followed next, though in an order some- 
what different from that which had been observed 
in quitting Sardis: the monarch having reached 
the European shore, saw his troops crossing the 
bridges after him ‘‘ under the lash.” But in spite 
of the use of this sharp stimulus to accelerate pro- 
gress, so vast were the numbers of his host, that 
they occupied no less than seven days and seven 
nights, without a moment of intermission, in the - 
business of crossing over—a fact to be borne in 
mind presently, when we come to discuss the totals 
computed by Herodotus’. 

Having thus cleared the strait, Xerxes directed 
his march along the Thracian Chersonese, to the 
isthmus whereby it is joined with Thrace, between 
the town of Kardia on his left-hand and the tomb 
of Hellé on his right—the eponymous heroine of 
the strait. After passing this isthmus, he turned 
westward along the coast of the Gulf of Melas and 
the Ajgean sea—crossing the river from which that 
Gulf derived its name, and even drinking its waters 
up (according to Herodotus) with the men and 
animals of his army. Having passed by the A%olic 
city of Asnus and the harbour called Stentoris, he 
reached the sea-coast and plain called Doriskus 


1 Herodot. vii. 65, 56. Διέβη δὲ ὁ στρατὸς αὐτοῦ ἐν ἑπτὰ ἡμέρῃσι καὶ 
ἐν ἑπτὰ εὐφρόνῃσι, ἔλινύσας οὐδένα χρόνον. 
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covering the rich delta near the mouth of the 
Hebrus: a fort had been built there and garrisoned 
by Darius. The spacious plain called by this same 
name reached far along the shore to Cape Serreium, 
and comprised in it the towns of Salé and Zoné, 
possessions of the Samothracian Greeks planted on 
the territory once possessed by the Thracian Ki- 
kones on the mainland. Having been here joined 
by his fleet, which had doubled! the southernmost 
promontory of the Thracian Chersonese, he thought 
the situation convenient for a general review and 
enumeration both of his land and his naval force. 
Never probably in the history of mankind has 
there been brought together a body of men from 
regions so remote and so widely diverse, for one 
purpose and under one command, as those which 
were now assembled in Thrace near the mouth of 
the Hebrus. About the numerical total we cannot 
pretend to form any definite idea ; about the variety 
of contingents there is no room for doubt. ““ What 
Asiatic nation was there (asks Herodotus*, whose 
conceptions of this expedition seem to outstrip his 
powers of language) that Xerxes did not bring 
against Greece ?” Nor was it Asiatic nations alone, 
comprised within the Oxus, the Indus, the Persian 
Gulf, the Red Sea, the Levant, the A¢gean and the 


1 Herodot. vii. 58-59; Pliny, H. N. iv. 11. See some valuable 
remarks on the topography of Doriskus and the neighbourhood of the 
town still called Enos, in Grisebach, Reise durch Rumelien und nach 
Brussa, ch. vi. vol. i. p. 157-159 (Gottingen, 1841). He shows reason 
for believing that the indentation of the coast, marked on the map as 
the Gulf of ποθ, did not exist in ancient times, any more than it 
exists now. 

2 Herodot. vii. 20-21. 
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Euxine: we must add to these also the Egyptians, 
the Ethiopians on the Nile south of Egypt, and the 
Libyans from the desert near Kyréné. Not all the 
expeditions, fabulous or historical, of which Hero- 
dotus had ever heard, appeared to him comparable 
to this of Xerxes, even for total number; much 
more-in respect of variety of component elements. 
Forty-six different nations’, each with its distinct 
national costume, mode of arming, and local lead- 
ers, formed the vast land-force ; eight other nations 
furnished. the fleet, on board of which Persians, 
Medes and Sake served as armed soldiers or ma- 
rines ; and the real leaders, both of the entire army 
and of all its various divisions, were native Persians 
of noble blood, who distributed the various native 
contingents into companies of thousands, hundreds, 
and tens. ‘The forty-six nations composing the 
land-force were as follows :—Persians, Medes, Kis- 


1 See the enumeration in Herodotus, vii. 61-96. In chapter 76, 
one name has dropped out of the text (see the note of Wesseling and 
Schweighhiuser), which, in addition to those specified under the head 
of the land-force, makes up exactly forty-six. It is from this source 
that Herodotus derives the boast which he puts into the mouth of the 
Athenians (ix. 27) respecting the battle of Marathon, in which they 
pretend to have vanquished forty-six nations—éenxnoapey ἔθνεα ἐξ καὶ 
τεσσαράκοντα : though there is no reason for believing that so great a 
number of contingents were engaged with Datis at Marathon. 

Compare the boasts of Antiochus king of Syria (s.c. 192) about his 
immense Asiatic hust brought across into Greece, as well as the con- 
temptuous comments of the Roman consul Quinctius (Livy, xxxv. 48-49). 
“Varia enim genera armorum, et multa nomina gentium inaudita- 
rum, Dahas, et Medos, et Cadusios, et Elymsos—Syros omnes esse : 
haud paulo mancipiorum melius, propter servilia ingenia, quam mili- 
tum genus:” and the sharp remark of the Arcadian envoy Antiochus 
(Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 1, 33). Quintus Curtius also has some rhe- 
torical turns about the number of nations, whose names even were 
hardly known, tributary to the Persian empire (iii. 4, 29; iv. 45, 9), 
‘‘ jgnota etiam ipsi Dario gentium nomina,”’ &c. 
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sians, Hyrkanians, Assyrians, Baktrians, Sake, 
Indians, Arians, Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, 
Gandarians, Dadikz, Kaspians, Sarange, Paktyes, 
Uti, Myki, Parikanii, Arabians, Ethiopians in Asia 
and Ethiopians south of Egypt, Libyans, Paphla- 
gonians, Ligyes, Matieni, Mariandyni, Syrians, 
Phrygians, Armenians, Lydians, Mysians, Thra- 
cians, Kabélians, Mares, Kolchians, Alarodians, 
Saspeires, Sagartii. The eight nations who fur- 
nished the fleet were—Phoenicians (800 ships of 
war), Egyptians (200), Cypriots (150), Kilikians 
(100), Pamphylians (30), Lykians (50), Karians 
(70), Ionic Greeks (100), Doric Greeks (30), ASolic 
Greeks (60), Hellespontic Greeks (100), Greeks 
from the islands in the Aégean (17): in all 1207 
triremes or ships of war with three banks of oars. 
The descriptions of costume and arms which we 
find in Herodotus are curious and varied ; but it 18 
important to mention that no nation except the 
Lydians, Pamphylians, Cypriots and Karians (par- 
tially also the Egyptian marines on shipboard) 
bore arms analogous to those of the Greeks (i. 6. 
arms fit for steady conflict and sustained charge’, 
—for hand combat in line as well as for defence of 
the person,—but inconveniently heavy either in 
pursuit or in flight) ; while the other nations were 
armed with missile weapons,—light shields of 
wicker or leather, or no shields at all,—turbans 
or leather caps instead of helmets,—swords and 
scythes. They were not properly equipped either 
for fighting in regular order or for resisting the 
line of spears and shields which the Grecian hop- 
1 Herodot. vil. 89-93. 


employed. 
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lites brought to bear upon them ; their persons too 
were much less protected against wounds than 
those of the latter; some of them indeed, as the 
Mysians and Libyans, did not even carry spears, 
but only staves with the end hardened in the fire’. 
A nomadic tribe of Persians, called Sagartu, to 
the number of 8000 horsemen, came armed only 
with a dagger and with the rope known in South 
America as the lasso, which they cast in the fight 
to entangle an antagonist. The Athiopians from 
the Upper Nile had their bodies painted half red 
and half white, wore the skins of lions and pan- 
thers, and carried, besides the javelin, a long bow 
with arrows of reed, tipped with a point of sharp 
stone. 

It was at Doriskus that the fighting men of the 
entire land-army were first numbered ; for Hero- 
dotus expressly informs us that the various contin- 
gents had never been numbered separately, and 
avows his own ignorance of the amount of each. 
The means employed for numeration were remark- 
able. Ten thousand men were counted*, and packed 
together as closely as possible: a line was drawn, 
and a wall of enclosure built, around the space 
which they had occupied, into which all the army 
was directed to enter successively, so that the ag- 
gregate number of divisions, comprising 10,000 
each, was thus ascertained. One hundred and 
seventy of these divisions were affirmed by the in- 


1 Herodot. vii. 61-81. 

? The army which Darius had conducted against Scythia is said to 
have been counted by divisions of 10,000 each, but the process is not 
described in detail. (Herodot. iv. 87.) 
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formants of Herodotus to have been thus numbered, 
constituting a total of 1,700,000 foot, besides 
80,000 horse, many war-chariots from Libya and 
camels from Arabia, with a presumed total of 
20,000 additional men’. Such was the vast land- 
force of the Persian monarch : his naval equipments 
were of corresponding magnitude, comprising not 
only the 1207 triremes? or war-ships of three banks 
of oars, but also 3000 smaller vessels of war and 
transports. The crew of each trireme comprised 
200 rowers, and thirty fighting-men, Persians or 
Sake ; that of each of the accompanying vessels 
included eighty men, according to an average which 
Herodotus supposes not far from the truth. If we 
sum up these items, the total numbers brought by 
Xerxes from Asia to the plain and to the coast of 
Doriskus would reach the astounding figure of 
2,317,000 men. Nor is this all. In the farther 
march from Doriskus to Thermopyle, Xerxes 
pressed into his service men and ships from all the 
people whose territory he traversed: deriving from 
hence a reinforcement of 120 triremes with aggre- 
gate crews of 24,000 men, and of 300,000 new land 
troops, so that the aggregate of his force when he 
appeared at Thermopyle was 2,640,000 men. To 
this we are to add, according to the conjecture of 
Herodotus, a number not at all inferior, as attend- 
ants, slaves, sutlers, crews of the provision-craft 


1 Herodot. vii. 60, 87, 184. This same rude mode of enumeration 
was employed by Darius Codomannus a century and a half afterwards, 
before he marched his army to the field of Issus. (Quintus Curtius, iii. 
2, 3, p. 24, Mutzel.) 

2 Herodot. vii. 89-97. 
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and ships of burthen, &c., so that the male persons 
accompanying the Persian king when he reached 
his first point of Grecian resistance amounted to 
5,283,220! So stands the prodigious estimate of 
this army, the whole strength of the eastern world, | 
in clear and express figures of Herodotus’, who 
himself evidently supposes the number to have 
been even greater ; for he conceives the number of 
‘‘camp-followers” as not only equal to, but consi- 
derably larger than, that of fighting-men. We are 
to reckon, besides, the eunuchs, concubines and 
female cooks, at whose number Herodotus does nat 
pretend to guess: together with cattle, beasts of 
burthen, and Indian dogs, in indefinite multitude, 
increasing the consumption of the regular army. 
To admit this overwhelming total, or anything 
near to it, is obviously impossible: yet the dis- 
paraging remarks which it has drawn down upon 
Herodotus are noway merited’. He takes pains to 
distinguish that which informants told him, from 
that which he merely guessed. His description of 
the review at Doriskus is so detailed, that he had 
evidently conversed with persons who were present 
at it, and had learnt the separate totals promulgated 
by the enumerators—infantry, cavalry, and ships 
of war great and small. As to the number of 
triremes, his statement seems beneath the truth, 
as we may judge from the contemporary authority 


1 Herodot. vii. 185-186. ἐπάγων πάντα τὸν ἠῷον στρατὸν ἐκ τῆς 
᾿Ασίης. (vii. 167.) ‘ Vires Orientis et ultima secum Bactra ferens,” to 
use the language of Virgil about Antony at Actium. 

3 Even Dahlmann, who has many good remarks in defence of Hero- 
dotus, hardly does him justice (Herodot, Aus seinem Buche sein Leben, 
ch. xxxiv. p. 176). 
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of A&schylus, who in the ‘Perse’ gives the exact 
number of 1207 Persian ships as having fought 
at Salamis: but between Doriskus and Salamis, 
Herodotus’ has himself enumerated 647 ships as 
lost or destroyed, and only 120 as added. No ex- 
aggeration therefore can well be suspected in this 
statement, which would imply about 276,000 as 
the number of the crews, though there is here a 
confusion or omission in the narrative which we 
cannot clear up. But the aggregate of 3000 small- 
er ships, and still more that of 1,700,000 infantry, 
are far less trustworthy. There would be little or 
no motive for the enumerators to be exact, and 
every motive for them to exaggerate—an immense 
nominal total would be no less pleasing to the 
army than to the monarch himself—so that the 
military total of land-force and ships’ crews, which 
Herodotus gives as 2,641,000 on the arrival at 
Thermopyle, may be dismissed as unwarranted 
and incredible. And the computation whereby he 
determines the amount of non-military persons 
present, as equal or more than equal to the mili- 
tary, is founded upon suppositions no way admis- 


? Only 120 ships of war are mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 185) as 
having joined afterwards from the seaports in Thrace. But 400 were 
destroyed, if not more, in the terrible storm on the coast of Magnesia 
(vii. 190); and the squadron of 200 sail, detached by the Persians 
round Eubcea, were aleo all lost (viii. 7) ; besides forty-five taken or de- 
stroyed in the various sea-fights near Artemisium (vii. 194; viii. 11). 
Other losses are also indicated (viii. 14-16). 

As the statement of Zschylus for the number of the Persian triremes 
at Salamis appears well-entitled to credit, we must suppose either that 
the number of Doriskus was greater than Herodotus has mentioned, or 
that a number greater than that which he has stated joined afterwards. 

See a good note of Amersfoordt, ad Demosthen. Orat. de Symmoriis, 
p. 88 (Leyden, 1821). 
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sible ; for though in a Grecian well-appointed army 
it was customary to reckon one light-armed sol- 
dier or attendant for every hoplite, no such esti- 
mate can be applied to the Persian host. A few 
grandees and leaders might be richly provided with 
attendants of various kinds, but the great mass of 
the army would have none at all. Indeed, it ap- 
pears that the only way in which we can render the 
military total, which must at all events have been 
very great, consistent with the conditions of possible 
subsistence, is by supposing a comparative absence 
of attendants, and by adverting to the fact of the 
small consumption, and habitual patience as to 
hardship, of Orientals in all ages. An Asiatic 
soldier will at this day make his campaign upon 
scanty fare, and under privations which would be 
intolerable to an European’. And while we thus 
diminish the probable consumption, we have to 
consider that never in any case of ancient history 
had so much previous pains been taken to accumu- 
late supplies on the line of march: in addition to 

1 See on this point Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, ch. xxiv. vol. ii. 
Ρ. 70, 71; ch. xxxii. p. 367; and ch. xxxix. p. 435 (Engl. transl.). 

Kinneir, Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 22-23. 
Bernier, who followed the march of Aurungzebe from Delhi, in 1665, 
says that some estimated the number of persons in the camp at 300,000, 
others at different totals, but that no one knew, nor had they ever been 
counted. He says, ‘‘ You are no doubt at a loss to conceive how so 
vast a number both of men and animals can be maintained in the field. 
The best solution of the difficulty will be found in the temperance and 
simple diet of the Indians.” (Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, 
translated by Brock, vol. ii. App. p. 118.) 

So also Petit de la Croix says, about the enormous host of Genghis- 
Khan, “ Les hommes cont si sobrea, qu’ils s‘accommodent de toutes 
sortes d’alimens.”’ 


That author seems to estimate the largest army of Genghis at 700,000 
men. (Histoire de Genghis, liv. ii. ch. vi. p. 193.) 
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which, the cities in Thrace were required to furnish 
such an amount of provisions, when the army 
passed by, as almost brought them toruin. Hero- 
dotus himself expresses his surprise how provisions 
could have been provided for so vast a multitude, 
and were we to admit his estimate literally, the 
difficulty would be magnified into an impossibility. 
Weighing the circumstances of the case well, and 
considering that this army was the result of a 
maximum of effort throughout the vast empire,— 
that a great numerical total was the thing chiefly 
demanded,—and that prayers for exemption were 
regarded by the Great King as a capital offence— 
and that provisions had been collected for three 
years before along the line of march—we may well 
believe that the numbers of Xerxes were greater 
than were ever assembled in ancient times, or 
perhaps at any known epoch of history. But it 
would be rash to pretend to guess at any positive 
number, in the entire absence of ascertained data : 
and when we learn from Thucydides that he found 
it impossible to find out the exact numbers of the 
small armies of Greeks who fought at Mantineia’, 


1 Thucydid. v. 68. Xenophon calls the host of Xerxes innumerable— 
ἀναρίθμητον στρατιάν (Anabas. iil. 2, 13). 

It seems not to be considered necessary for a Turkish minister to 
know the numbers of an assembled Turkish army. In the war between 
the Russians and Turks in 1770, when the Turkish army was encamped 
at Babadag near the Balkan, Baron de Tott tells us, “ Le Visir me 
demanda un jour fort sérieusement si l’armée Ottomane ¢toit nombreuse. 
C’est ἃ vous que je m’adresserois, lui dis-je, si j’étais curieux de le 
savoir. Je |’ignore, me repondit-il. Si vous l’ignorez, comment pourrois- 
je en étre instruit? En lisant la Gazette de Vienne, me répliqua+t-il. Je 
restai confondu.” 

The Duke of Ragusa (in his Voyage en Hongrie, Turquie, &c.), after 
mentioning the prodigiously exaggerated statements current about the 
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we shall not be ashamed to avow our inability to 
count the Asiatic multitudes at Doriskus. We may 
remark, however, that, in spite of the reinforcements 
received afterwards in Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, it may be doubted whether the aggregate 
total ever afterwards increased ; for Herodotus takes 
no account of desertions, which yet must have been 
very numerous, in a host disorderly, heterogeneous, 
without any interest in the enterprise ; and where- 
in the numbers of each separate contingent were 
unknown. . | 

Ktesias’ gives the total of the host at 800,000 
men, and 1000 triremes, independent of the war- 
chariots: if he counts the crews of the triremes 
apart from.the 800,000 men (as seems probable), 
the total will then be considerably above a million. 
Blian assigns an aggregate of 700,000 men: Dio- 
dorus! appears to follow partly Herodotus, partly 


numbers slain in the suppressed insurrection of the Janissaries at Con- 
stantinople in 1826, observes, ‘On a dit et répété, que leur nombre 
s’étoit élévé ἃ huit ou dix mille, et cette opinion s’est accréditée (it was 
really about 500). Mais les Orientaux en général, et les Turcs en par- 
ticulier, n’ont aucune idée des nombres: ils les emploient sans exacti- 
tude, et ils sont par caractére portés ἃ l’exagération. D’un autre coté, 
le gouvernement a dai favoriser cette opinion populaire, pour frapper 
Vimagination et inspirer une plus grande terreur.”’ (vol. ii. p. 37.) 

1 Ktesias, Persica, c. 22, 23; lian, V. ἢ. xiii. 3; Diodorus, xi. 
2-11. 

Respecting the various numerical statements in this case, see the note 
of Bos ad Cornel. Nepot. Themistocl. c. 2, p. 75, 76. 

The Samian poet Cheerilus, a few years younger than Herodotus, 
and contemporary with Thucydides, composed an epic poem on the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece. Two or three short fragments of 
it are all that is preserved : he enumerated all the separate nations who 
furnished contingents to Xerxes, and we find not only the Sake, but 
also the Solymi (apparently the Jews, and so construed by Josephus) 
amongthem. See Fragments, iii. and iv. in Neeke’s edition of Choerilus, 
p- 121-134. Josephus cont. Apion. p. 454, ed. Havercamp. 
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other authorities. None of these witnesses enable 
us to correct Herodotus, in a case where we are 
obliged to disbelieve him. He is in some sort an 
original witness, having evidently conversed with 
persons actually present at the muster of Doriskus, 
giving us both their belief as to the numbers, toge- - 
ther with the computation, true or false, circulated 
among them by authority. Moreover, the contem- 
porary Aéschylus, while agreeing with him exactly 
as to the number of triremes, gives no specific 
figure as to the land-force, but conveys to us in his 
Perse a general sentiment of vast number, which 
may seem in keeping with the largest statement of 
Herodotus: the Persian empire is drained of men 
—the women of Susa are left without husbands and 
brothers—the Baktrian territory has not been al- 
lowed to retain even its old men’. The terror- 
striking effect of this crowd was probably quite 
as great as if its numbers had really corresponded 
to the.ideas of Herodotus. 


1 Aschylus, Pers. 14-124, 722-737. Heeren (in his learned work 
on the commerce of the ancient world, Uber den Verkehr der alten Welt, 
part 1. sect. 1. pp. 162, 558, 3rd edition) thinks that Herodotus had 
seen the actual muster-roll, made by Persian authority, of the army at 
Doriskus. I cannot think this at all probable: it is much more reason- 
able to believe that all his information was derived from Greeks who had 
accompanied the expedition. He must have seen and conversed with 
many such. The Persian royal scribes or secretaries accompanied the 
king, and took note of any particular fact or person who might happen 
to strike his attention (Herodot. vii. 100; viii. 90), or to exhibit re- 
markable courage. They seem to have been specially attached to the 
person of the king as ministers to his curiosity and amusement, rather 
than keepers of authentic and continuous records. 

Heeren is disposed to accept the numerical totals, given by Herodotus 
as to the army of Xerxes, much too easily, in my judgement: nor is he 
correct in supposing that the contingents of the Persian army marched 
with their wives and families (p. 557-559.). 

E2 
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After the numeration had taken place, Xerxes 
passed in his chariot by each of the several contin- 
gents, observed their equipment, and put questions 
to which the royal scribes noted down the answers : 
he then embarked on board a Sidonian trireme, 
which had been already fitted up with a gilt tent, and 
sailed along the prows of his immense fleet, moored 
in line about 400 feet from the shore, and every ves- 
sel completely manned for action. Such a spectacle 
was well calculated to rouse emotions of arrogant 
confidence, and it was in this spirit that he sent 
forthwith for Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta, 
who was among his auxiliaries—to ask whether re- 
sistance on the part of the Greeks to such a force 
was even conceivable. The conversation between 
them, dramatically given by Herodotus, is one of 
the most impressive manifestations of sentiment in 
the Greek language'. Demaratus assures him that 


' When Herodotus specifies his informants (it is much to be re- 
gretted that he does not specify them oftener) they seem to be frequently 
Greeks, such as Diksus the Athenian exile, Thersander of Orchomenus 
in Boeotia, Archias of Sparta, &c. (iii. 55; viii. 65; ix. 16). He men- 
tions the Spartan king Demaratus often, and usually under circum- 
stances both of dignity and dramatic interest: it is highly probable 
that he may have conversed with that prince himself, or with his de- 
scendants, who remained settled for a long time in Teuthrania, near 
the olic coast of Asia Minor (Xenoph. Hellenica, iii. 1, 6), and he 
may thus have heard of representations offered by the exiled Spartan 
king to Xerxes. Nevertheless the remarks made by Hoffmeister, on 
the speeches ascribed to Demaratus by Herodotus, are well deserving 
of attention (Sittlich-religidse Lebensansicht des Herodotos, p. 118). 

‘‘ Herodotus always brings into connection with insolent kings some 
man or other through whom he gives utterance to his own lessons of 
wisdom. To Creesus, at the summit of his glory, comes the wise Solon : 
Croesus himself, reformed by his captivity, performs the same part to- 
wards Cyrus and Kambyses: Darius, as a prudent and honest man, 
does not require any such counsellor; but Xerxes in his pride has the 
sententious Artabanus and the sagacious Demaratus attached to him; 
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the Spartans most certainly, and the Dorians of 
Peloponnesus probably, will resist him to the death, 
be the difference of numbers what it may. Xerxes 
receives the statement with derision, but exhibits 
no feeling of displeasure: an honourable contrast 
to the treatment of Charidemus a century and a 
half afterwards, by the last monarch of ‘Persia’. 
After the completion of the review, Xerxes with 
the army pursued his march westward, in three 
divisions and along three different lines of road, 


while Amasis king of Egypt is employed to transmit judicious counsel 
to Polykratés, the despot of Samos. Since all these men speak one 
and the same language, it appears certain that they are introduced by 
Herodotus merely as spokesmen for his own criticisms on the behaviour 
and character of the various monarchs—criticisms which are nothing 
more than general maxims, moral and religious, brought out by Solon, 
Croesus, or Artabanus on occasion of particular events. The speeches 
interwoven by Herodotus have, in the main, not the same purpose as 
those of Tacitus—to make the reader more intimately acquainted with 
the existing posture of affairs or with the character of the agents—but 
a different purpose quite foreign to history: they embody in the narra- 
tive his own personal convictions respecting human life and the divine 
government.” 

This last opinion of Hoffmeister is to a great degree true, but is rather 
too absolutely delivered. 

1 Herodot. vii. 101-104. How inferior i the scene between Darius 
and Charidemus, in Quintus Curtius! (iii. 2, 9-19, p. 20, ed. Mutzel.) 

Herodotus takes up substantially the same vein of sentiment and the 
same antithesis as that which runs through the Perse of Aischylus; 
but he handles it like a social philosopher, with a strong perception of 
the real causes of Grecian superiority. 

It is not improbable that the skeleton of the conversation between 
Xerxes and Demaratus was a reality, heard by Herodotus from Demara- 
tus himself or from his sons ; for the extreme specialty with which the 
Lacedemonian exile confines his praise to the Spartans and Dorians, 
not including the other Greeks, hardly represents the feeling of Hero- 
dotas himself. 

The minuteness of the narrative which Herodotus gives respecting 
the deposition and family circumstances of Demaratus (vi. 63 seg.), and 
his view of the death of Kleomenés as an atonement to that prince for 
injury done, may seem derived from family information (vi. 84). 
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through the territories of seven distinct tribes of 
Thracians, interspersed with Grecian maritime colo- 
nies: all was still within his own empire, and he 
took reinforcements from each as he passed: the 
Thracian Satre were preserved from this levy by 
their unassailable seats amidst the woods and snows 
of Rhodopé. The islands of Samothrace and Tha- 
sus, with their subject towns on the mainland, and 
the Grecian colonies Dikza', Maroneia, and Ab- 
déra, were successively laid under contribution for 
contingents of ships or men; and, what was still 
more ruinous, they were further constrained to pro- 
vide a day’s meal for the immense host as it passed : 
for the day of his passage the Great King was their 
guest. Orders had been transmitted for this pur- 
pose long beforehand, and for many months the 
citizens had been assiduously employed in collect- 
ing food for the army, as well as delicacies for the 
monarch—frinding flour of wheat and barley, fat- 
tening cattle, keeping up birds and fowls ; together 
with a decent display of gold and silver plate for 
the regal dinner. A superb tent was erected for 
Xerxes and his immediate companions, while the 
army received their rations in the open region 
around: on commencing the march next morning, 
the tent with all its rich contents was plundered, 
and nothing restored to those who had furnished 
it. Of course so prodigious a host, which had occu- 
pied seven days and seven nights in crossing the 
double Hellespontine bridge, must also have been 
for many days on its march through the territory, 
and therefore at the charge, of each one among 
' Herodot. vii. 109, 111, 118. 
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the cities, so that the cost brought them to the 
brink of ruin, and even in some cases drove them 
to abandon house and home. The cost incurred 
by the city of Thasus, on account of their posses- 
sions of the mainland, for this purpose, was no less 
than 400 talents! (=£92,800): while at Abdéra, 
the witty Megakreon recommended to his country- 
men to go in a body to the temples and thank the 
gods, because Xerxes was pleased to be satisfied 
with one meal in the day. Had the monarch re- 
quired breakfast as well as dinner, the Abderites 
must have been reduced to the alternative either 
of exile or of utter destitution®. A stream called 
Lissus, which seems to have been of no great im- 
portance, is said.to have been drunk up by the 
army, together with a lake of some magnitude near 
Pistyrus®. 

Through the territory of the Edonian Thracians 
and the Pierians, between Pangzeus and the sea, 
Xerxes and his army reached the river Strymon at 
the important station called Ennea Hodoi or Nine- 
Roads, afterwards memorable by the foundation of 
Amphipolis. Bridges had been already thrown 
over the river, to which the Magian priests render- 

1 This sum of 400 talents was equivalent to the entire annual tribute 
charged in the Persian king’e rent-roll, upon the satrapy comprising 
the western and southern coast of Asia Minor, wherein were included 
all the Ionic and olic Greeks, besides Lykians, Pamphylians, &c. 


(Herodot. iii. 90). 
3 Herodot. vii. 118-120. He gives (vii. 187) the computation of the 


᾿ quantity of corn which would have been required for daily consump- 


tion, assuming the immense numbers as he conjectures them, and 
reckoning one choonix of wheat for each man’s daily consumption 
(== }th of a medimnus). It is unnecessary to examine a computation 
founded on such inadmissible data. 

5 Herodot. vii. 108, 109. 
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ed solemn honours by sacrificing white horses and 
throwing them into the stream. Nor were his re- 
ligious feelings satisfied without the more precious 
sacrifices often resorted to by the Persians: he here 
buried alive nine native youths and nine maidens, 
in compliment to Nine-Roads the name of the spot’ : 
moreover he also left, under the care of the Pzo- 
nians of Siris, the sacred chariot of Zeus, which 
had been brought from the seat of empire, but 
which doubtless was found inconvenient on the line 
of march. From the Strymon he marched forward 
along the Strymonic Gulf, passing through the ter- 
ritory of the Bisaltz near the Greek colonies of Ar- 
gilus and Stageirus, until he came to the Greek town 
of Akanthus, hard by the isthmus of Athos which 
had been recently cut through. The fierce king of 
the Bisaltz* refused submission to Xerxes, fled to 
Rhodopé for safety, and forbade his six sons to join 
the Persian host. Unhappily for themselves, they 
nevertheless did so, and when they came back he 
caused all of them to be blinded. 

All the Greek cities, which Xerxes had passed by, 
obeyed his orders with sufficient readiness, and 
probably few doubted the ultimate success of so 
prodigious an armament. But the inhabitants of 
Akanthus had been eminent for their zeal and ex- 
ertions in the cutting of the canal, and had proba- 
bly made considerable profits during the operation: 
Xerxes now repaid their zeal by contracting with | 

} Herodot. vii. 114. He pronounces this savage practice to be specially 
Persian. The old and cruel Persian queen Amestris, wife of Xerxes, 
sought to prolong her own life by burying alive fourteen victims, chil- 


dren of illustrious men, as offerings to the subterraneun god. 
2 Herodot. viii, 116. 
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them the tie of hospitality, accompanied with praise 
and presents ; though he does not seem to have ex- 
empted them from the charge of maintaining the 
army while in their territory. He here separated 
himself from his fleet, which was directed to sail 
through the canal of Athos, to double the two 
south-western capes of the Chalkidic peninsula, to 
enter the Thermaic Gulf, and to await his arrival 
at Therma. The fleet in its course gathered addi- 
tional troops from the Greek towns in the two pe- 
ninsulas of Sithonia and Palléné, as well as on the 
eastern side of the Thermaic Gulf, in the region March of 
called Krusis or Krossza, on the continental side trac.” 
of the isthmus of Palléné. These Greek towns 3 tim in 
were numerous, but of little individual importance. the Ther, 
Near Therma (Salonichi) in Mygdonia, in the inte- 
rior of the Gulf and eastward of the mouth of the 
Axius, the fleet awaited the arrival of Xerxes by 
land from Akanthus. He seems to have had a dif- 
ficult march, and to have taken a route consider- 
ably inland, through Peonia and Kresténia—a 
wild, woody, and untrodden country, where his 
baggage-camels were set upon by lions, and where 
there were also wild bulls of prodigious size and 
fierceness : at length he rejoined his fleet at Therma, 
and stretched his army throughout Mygdonia, the 
ancient Pieria, and Bottizis, as far as the mouth of 
the Haliakmén'. 

Xerxes had now arrived within sight of Mount Favourable 
Olympus, the northern boundary of what was pro- Prite inva- 


of the Ma: 
e - 
1 Herodot. vii. 122-127. cedonian 

Respecting the name Pieria, and the geography of these regions, see prince to 
the previous volume, vol. iv. ch. xxv. p. 18. assist 


Xerxes. 
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perly called Hellas ; after a march through nothing 
but subject territory, with magazines laid up Be- 
forehand for the subsistence of his army—with 
additional contingents levied in his course—and 
probably with Thracian volunteers joining him in 
the hopes of plunder. The road along which he 
had marched was still shown with solemn reve- 
rence by the Thracians, and protected both from 
intruders and from tillage, even in the days of 
Herodotus'. The Macedonian princes, the last of 
his western tributaries, in whose territory he now 
found himself—together with the Thessalian Aleua- 
dee—undertook to conduct him farther. Nor did 
the task as yet appear difficult: what steps the 
Greeks were taking to oppose him, shall be related 
in the coming chapter. 


1 Herodot. vii. 116. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


PROCEEDINGS IN GREECE FROM THE BATTLE OF MARA. 
THON TO THE TIME OF THE BATTLE OF THERMOPYL&. 


Oor information respecting the affairs of Greece 
immediately after the repulse of the Persians from 
Marathon, is very scanty. 


Kleomenés and Leotychidés, the two kings of violent 


Sparta (the former belonging to the elder or Eury- ἢ 


stheneid, the latter to the younger or the Prokleid, 
race), had conspired for the purpose of dethroning 
the former Prokleid king Demaratus: and Kleo- 
menés had even gone so far as to tamper with the 
Delphian priestess for this purpose. His manoeuvre 
being betrayed shortly afterwards, he was so alarmed 
at the displeasure of the Spartans, that he re- 
tired into Thessaly, and from thence into Arcadia, 
where he employed the powerful influence of his 
regal character and heroic lineage to arm the Arca- 
dian people against his country. The Spartans, 
alarmed in their turn, voluntarily invited him back 
with a promise of amnesty. But his renewed lease 
did not last long: his habitual violence of character 
became aggravated into decided insanity, insomuch 
that he struck with his stick whomsoever he met ; 
and his relatives were forced to confine him in 
chains under a Helot sentinel. By severe menaces, 
he one day constrained this man to give him his 
sword, with which he mangled himself dreadfully 
and perished. So shocking a death was certain to 
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receive a religious interpretation, but which among 
the misdeeds of his life had drawn down upon him 
the divine wrath, was a point difficult to determine. 
Most of the Greeks imputed it to the sin of his 
having corrupted the Pythian priestess’: but the 
Athenians and Argeians were each disposed to an 
hypothesis of their own—the former believed that 
the gods had thus punished the Spartan king for 
having cut timber in the sacred grove of Eleusis— 
the latter recognised the avenging hand of the hero 
Argus, whose grove Kleomenés had burnt, along 
with so many suppliant warriors who had taken sanc- 
tuary in it. Without pronouncing between these 
different suppositions, Herodotus contents himself 
with expressing his opinion that the miserable death 
of Kleomenés was an atonement for his conduct to 
Demaratus. But what surprises us most is, to hear 
that the Spartans, usually more disposed than other 
Greeks to refer every striking phenomenon to divine 
agency, recognised on this occasion nothing but a 
vulgar physical cause: Kleomenés had gone mad 
(they affirmed) through habits of intoxication, Jearnt 
from some Scythian envoys who had come to 
Sparta’. 

The death of Kleomenés, and the discredit 
thrown on his character, emboldened the A%gine- 
tans to prefer a complaint at Sparta respecting 
their ten hostages whom Kleomenés and Leoty- 
chidés had taken away from the island, a little be- 
fore the invasion of Attica by the Persians under 
Datis, and deposited at Athens as guarantee to the 
Athenians against aggression from A®gina at that 

1 Herodot. vi. 74, 75. 2 Herodot. vi. 84. 
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critical moment. Leotychidés was the surviving 
auxiliary of Kleomenés in the requisition of these 
hostages, and against him the A®%ginetans com- 
plained. Though the proceeding was one unques- 
tionably beneficial to the general cause of Greece’, 
yet such was the actual displeasure of the Lacede- 
monians against the deceased king and his acts, that 
the survivor Leotychidés was brought to a public 
trial, and condemned to be delivered up as prisoner 
in atonement to the Atginetans. The latter were 
about to carry away their prisoner, when a dignified 
Spartan named Theasidés, pointed out to them the 
danger which they were incurring by such an in- 
dignity against the regal person—the Spartans (he 
observed) had passed sentence under feelings of tem- 
porary wrath, which would probably be exchanged 
for sympathy if they saw the sentence realized. 
Accordingly the ASginetans, instead of executing 
the sentence, contented themselves with stipulating 
that Leotychidés should accompany them to Athens 
and redemand their hostages detained there. The 
Athenians refused to give up the hostages, in spite 
of the emphatic terms in which the Spartan king 
set forth the sacred obligation of restoring a de- 
posit*: they justified the refusal in part by saying 
that the deposit had been lodged by the two kings 
jointly, and could not be surrendered to one of 
them alone: but they probably recollected that the 
hostages were placed less as a deposit than as a 


1 Herodot. vi. 61. Κλεομένεα, ἐόντα ἐν τῇ Αἰγίνῃ, καὶ κοινὰ τῇ “Ἑλλάδι 
ἀγαθὰ προσεργαζόμενον, &c. 

2 Herodot. vi. 85: compare vi. 40--73, and the preceding volume of 
this history, c. xxxvi. p. 437-441. 
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security against Aéginetan hostility—which security 
they were not disposed to forego. 

Leotychidés having been obliged to retire with- 
out success, the Aéginetans resolved to adopt mea- 
sures of retaliation for themselves: they waited for 
the period of a solemn festival celebrated every fifth 
year at Sanium, on which occasion a ship pecu- 
liarly equipped and carrying some of the leading 
Athenians as Thedérs or sacred envoys, sailed thi- 
ther from Athens. This ship they found means to 
capture, and carried all on board prisoners to 
fEgina. Whether an exchange took place, or whe- 
ther the prisoners and hostages on both sides were 
put to death, we do not know; but the consequence 
of their proceeding was an active and decided war 
between Athens and A‘égina’, beginning seemingly 
about 488 or 487 s.c., and lasting until 481 5B.c., 
the year preceding the invasion of Xerxes. 

An Aéginetan citizen named Nikodromus took 
advantage of this war to further a plot against the 
government of the island: having been before (as 
he thought) unjustly banished, he now organized a 
revolt of the people against the ruling oligarchy, 


1 Herodot. vi. 87, 88. 

Instead of ἦν yap δὴ τοῖσι ᾿Αθηναίφισι πεντήρης ἐπὶ Σουνίῳφ (vi. 87), I 
follow the reading proposed by Schémann and sanctioned by Boéckh— 
πεντετηρίς. It is hardly conceivable that the Athenians at that time 
should have had any ships with five banks of oars (wevrjpnys): more- 
over, apart from this objection, the word πεντήρης makes considerable 
embarrassment in the sentence: see Boéckh, Urkunden iiber das At- 
tische Seewesen, chap. vii. p. 75, 76. 

The elder Dionysius of Syracuse is said to have been the first Greek 
who constructed πεντήρεις or quinquereme ships (Diodor. xiv. 40, 41). 

There were many distinct pentaéterides, or solemnities celebrated every 
fifth year, included among the religious customs of Athens : see Aristo- 
teles—Dlokir. Fragm. xxvii. ed. Neumann; Pollux, viii. 107. 
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concerting with the Athenians a simultaneous in- 
vasion in support of his plan. Accordingly on the 
appointed day he rose with his partisans in arms 
and took possession of the Old Town—a strong 
post which had been superseded in course of time 
by the more modern city on the sea-shore, less pro- 
tected though more convenient’. But no Athenians 
appeared, and without them he was unable to main- 
tain his footing: he was obliged to make his escape 
from the island after witnessing the complete de- 
feat of his partisans—a large body of whom, seven 
hundred in number, fell into the hands of the 
government, and were led out for execution. One 
man alone among these prisoners burst his chains, 
fled to the sanctuary of Démétér Thesmophorus, 
and was fortunate enough to seize the handle of the 
door before he was overtaken. In spite of every 
effort to drag him away by force, he clung to it 
with convulsive grasp: his pursuers did not ven- 
ture to put him to death in such a position, but they 
severed the hands from the body and then executed 
him, leaving the hands still hanging to and grasping* 


2 See Thucyd. i. 8. 

The acropolis at Athens, having been the primitive city inhabited, 
bore the name of The City even in the time of Thucydides (ii. 15), at a 
time when Athens and Peirseus covered so large a region around and 
near it. 

2 Herodot. vi. 91. χεῖρες δὲ xeivas ἐμστεφυκυῖαι ἦσαν τοῖσι ἐπισπαστῆρσι. 
The word κεῖναε for ἐκεῖναι, ““ those hands,” appears so little suitable in 
this phrase, that I rather imagine the real reading to have been ceca) 
(the Ionic dialect for κεναὶ), ‘the hands with nothing attached to them:”’ 
compare a phrase not very unlike, Homer, Iliad, iii. 376, κεινὴ δὲ τρυφά- 
λεια ἅμ᾽ ἕσπετο, &c. 

Compare the narrative of the arrest of the Spartan king Pausanias, 
and of the manner in which he was treated when in sanctuary at the 
temple of Athéné Chalkicekos (Thucyd. i. 134). 
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the door-handle, where they seem to have long re- 
mained without being taken off. Destruction of 
the seven hundred prisoners does not seem to have 
drawn down upon the A®ginetan oligarchy either 
vengeance from the gods or censure from their 
contemporaries ; but the violation of sanctuary, in 
the case of that one unfortunate man whose hands 
were cut off, was a crime which the goddess Dé- 
métér never forgave. More than fifty years after- 
wards, in the first year of the Peloponnesian war, 
the Aduginetans, having been previously conquered 
by Athens, were finally expelled from their island : 
such expulsion was the divine judgement upon them 
for this ancient impiety, which half a century of 
continued expiatory sacrifice had not been sufficient 
to wipe out’. 

The Athenians who were to have assisted Niko- 
dromus arrived at ASgina one day too late. Their 
proceedings had been delayed by the necessity of 
borrowing twenty triremes from the Corinthians, 
in addition to fifty of their own: with these seventy 


1 Herodot. vi. 91. "Amo τούτου δὲ καὶ ἄγος σφι ἐγένετο, τὸ ἐκθύσασθαι 
οὐχ οἷοί τε ἐγένοντο ἐπιμηχανώμενοι, ἀλλ᾽ ἔφθησαν ἐκπεσόντες πρότερον 
ἐκ τῆς νήσον 4 σφι ἵλεων γενέσθαι τὴν θεόν. 

Compare Thucyd. ii. 27 about the final expulsion from “πα. The 
Lacedeemonians assigned to these expelled AZginetans a new abode in 
the territory of Thyrea, on the eastern coast of Peloponnesus, where 
they were attacked, taken prisoners, and put to death by the Athenians, 
in the eighth year of the war (Thucyd. iv. 57). Now Herodotus, while 
he mentions the expulsion, does not allude to their subsequent and still 
more calamitous fate. Had he known the fact, he could hardly have 
failed to notice it, as a farther consummativn of the divine judgement. 
We may reasonably presume ignorance in this case, which would tend 
to support the opinion thrown out in my preceding volume (clap. 
xxxiii. p. 305, note) respecting the date of composition of his = history-— 
in the earliest years of the Peloponnesian war. 
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sail they defeated the A°ginetans, who met them 
with a fleet of equal number, and then landed on 
the island. The A®ginetans solicited aid from 
Argos, but that city was either too much dis- 
pleased with them, or too much exhausted by the 
defeat sustained from the Spartan Kleomenés, to 
grant it. Nevertheless, one thousand Argeian vo- 
lunteers, under a distinguished champion of the 
pentathlon named Eurybatés, came to their assist- 
ance, and a vigorous war was carried on, with 
varying success, against the Athenian armament. 

At sea, the Athenians sustained a defeat, being 
attacked at a moment when their fleet was in dis- 
order, so that they lost four ships with their crews : 
on land, they were more successful, and few of the 
Argeian volunteers survived to return home. The 
general of the latter, Eurybatés, confiding in his 
great personal strength and skill, challenged the 
best of the Athenian warriors to single combat : he 
slew three of them in succession, but the arm of 
the fourth, Sdédphanés of Dekeleia, was victorious, 
and proved fatal to him'. At length the invaders 
were obliged to leave the island without any deci- 
sive result, and the war seems to have been prose- 
cuted by frequent descents and privateering on 
both sides—in which Nikodromus and the 4ginetan 
exiles, planted by Athens on the coast of Attica 
near Sunium, took an active part’; the advantage 
on the whole being on the side of Athens. 


1 Herodot. ix. 75. 
? Herodot. vi. 90, 91, 92,93. Thucyd. i. 41. About Séphanés, com- 


pare ix. 75. 
How much damage was done by such a privateering war, between 
countries so near as Aigina and Attica, may be seen by the more detailed 
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The general course of this war, and especially 
the failure of the enterprise concerted with Niko- 
dromus in consequence of delay in borrowing ships 
from Corinth, were well calculated to impress upon 
the Athenians the necessity of enlarging their naval 
force. And it is from the present time that we 
trace among them the first growth of that decided 
tendency towards maritime activity, which coin- 
cided so happily with the expansion of their de- 
mocracy, and opened a new phase in Grecian 
history, as well as a new career for themselves. 

The exciting effect produced upon them by the 
repulse of the Persians at Marathon has been dwelt 
upon in my preceding volume. Miltiades, the 
victor in that field, having been removed from the 
scene under circumstances already described, Ari- 
steidés and Themistoklés became the chief men at 
Athens: and the former was chosen archon during 
the succeeding year. His exemplary uprightness 
in magisterial functions ensured to him lofty esteem 
from the general public, not without a certain pro- 
portion of active enemies, some of them sufferers 
by his justice. These enemies naturally became 
partisans of his rival Themistoklés, who had all 
the talents necessary for bringing them into coope- 
ration: and the rivalry between the two chiefs be- 
came so bitter and menacing, that even Aristeidés 
himself is reported to have said, “" If the Athenians 


.were wise, they would cast both of us into the 


barathrum.”’ Under such circumstances, it is not 
too much to say that the peace of the country was 


description of a later war of the same kind in 388 5.0. (Xenophon, 
Hellenic. v. 1.) 
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preserved mainly by the institution called Ostracism, 
of which so much has been said in the preceding 
volume. After three or four years of continued 
political rivalry, the two chiefs appealed to a vote 
of ostracism, and Aristeidés was banished. 

Of the particular points on which their rivalry 
turned, we are unfortunately little informed. But 
it 1s highly probable that one of them was, the im- 
portant change of policy above alluded to—the 
conversion of Athens from a land-power into a 
sea-power,—the development of this new and 
stirring element in the minds of the people. By 
all authorities, this change of policy is ascribed 
principally and specially to Themistoklés': on that 
account, if for no other reason, Aristeidés would 
probably be found opposed to it—but it was more- 
over a change not in harmony with that old- 
fashioned Hellenism, undisturbed uniformity of 
life, and narrow range of active duty and experi- 
ence, which Aristeidés seems to have approved in 
common with the subsequent philosophers. The 
seaman was naturally more of a wanderer and cos- 
mopolite than the heavy-armed soldier : the modern 
Greek seaman even at this moment is so to a re- 
markable degree, distinguished for the variety of his 
ideas, and the quickness of his intelligence*: the 

1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 19. 

2 See Mr. Galt's interesting account of the Hydriot sailors, Voyages 
and Travels in the Mediterranean, p. 376-378 (London, 1802). 

The city of Hydra originated in a small colony of boatmen belong- 
ing to the Morea, who took refuge in the island from the tyranny of 
the Turks. About forty years ago they had multiplied to a considerable 
number, their little village began to assume the appearance of a town, 


and they had cargoes that went as far as Constantinople. In their 
mercantile transactions, the Hydriots acquired the reputation of greater 
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land-service was a type of steadiness and inflexible 
ranks, the sea-service that of mutability and ad- 
venture. Such was the idea strongly entertained 
by Plato and other philosophers’: though we may 
remark that they do not render justice to the Athe- 
nian seaman, whose training was far more perfect 
and laborious, and his habits of obedience far more 
complete*, than that of the Athenian hoplite or 


integrity than the other Greeks, as well as of being the most intrepid 
navigators in the Archipelago; and they were of course regularly pre- 
ferred. Their industry and honesty obtained its reward. The islands 
of Spezzia, Paros, Myconi, and Ipsara, resemble Hydra in their institu- 
tions, and possess the same character for commercial activity. In 
paying their sailors, Hydra and its sister islands have a peculiar custom. 
The whole amount of the freight is considered as a common stock, 
from which the charges of victualing the ship are deducted. The re- 
mainder is then divided into two equal parts: one is allotted to the 
crew and equally shared among them without reference to age or rank ; 
the other part is appropriated to the ship and captain. The capital of 
the cargo is a trust given to the captain and crew on certain fixed con- 
ditions. The character and manners of the Hydriot sailors, from the 
moral effect of these customs, are much superior in regularity to the 
ideas that we are apt to entertain of sailors. They are sedate, well- 
dressed, well-bred, shrewd, informed, and speculative. They seem to 
form a class, in the orders of mankind, which has no existence among 
us. By their voyages, they acquire a liberality of notion which we 
expect only among gentlemen, while in their domestic circumstances 
their conduct is suitable to their condition. The Greeks are all tradi- 
tionary historians, and possess much of that kind of knowledge to 
which the term learning is usually applied. This, mingled with the 
other information of the Hydriots, gives them that advantageous cha- 
racter of mind which I think they possess.” 

1 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 705, 706. Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 19. Iso- 
kratés, Panathenaic, c. 43. 

Plutarch, Philopcemen. c. 14. DAny’Enapewdvday μὲν ἔνιοι λέγουσιν 
ὀκνοῦντα γεῦσαι τῶν κατὰ θάλασσαν ὠφελειῶν τοὺς πολίτας, ὅπως αὐτῷ 
μὴ λάθωσιν ἀντὶ μονίμων ὁπλιτῶν, κατὰ Πλάτωνα, ναῦται γενόμενοι καὶ 
διαφθαρέντες, ἄπρακτον ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας καὶ τῶν νήσων ἀπελθεῖν ἑκουσίως : 
compare vii. p. 301. 

7 See the remarkable passage in Xenophon (Memorab. iii. δ, 19), 
attesting that the Hoplites and the Hippeis, the persons first in rank in 
the city, were also the most disobedient on military service. 
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horseman: ἃ training beginning with Themistoklés, 
and reaching its full perfection about the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war. 

In recommending extraordinary efforts to create 
a navy as well as to acquire nautical practice, The- 
mistoklés displayed all that sagacious appreciation 
of the circumstances and dangers of the time for 
which Thucydides gives him credit: and there can 
be no doubt that Aristeidés, though the honester 
politician of the two, was at this particular crisis 
the less essential to his country. Not only was 
there the struggle with Avgina, a maritime power 
equal or more than equal, and within sight of the 
Athenian harbour—but there was also in the distance 
a still more formidable contingency to guard against. 
The Persian armament had been driven with dis- 
grace from Attica back to Asia; but the Persian 
monarch still remained with undiminished means 
of aggression and increased thirst for revenge ; and 
Themistoklés knew well that the danger from that 
quarter would recur greater thah ever. He be- 
lieved that it would recur again in the same way, 
by an expedition across the A‘gean like that of 
Datis to Marathon' ; against which the best defence 
would be found in a numerous and well-trained fleet. 
Nor could the large preparations of Darius for re- 
newing the attack remain unknown to a vigilant 
observer, extending as they did over so many 
Greeks subject to the Persian empire. Such posi- 
tive warning was more than enough to stimulate 
the active genius of Themistoklés, who now pre- 


1 Thucyd. i. 93. ἰδὼν (Themistoklés) τῆς βασιλέως στρατιᾶς τὴν κατὰ 
θάλασσαν ἔφοδον εὐπορωτέραν τῆς κατὰ γῆν οὖσαν. 
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vailed upon his countrymen to begin with energy 
the work of maritime preparation, as well against 
Aégina as against Persia'. Not only were two 
hundred new ships built, and citizens trained as 
seamen—but the important work was commenced, 
during the year when Themistoklés was either 
archon or general, of forming and fortifying a new 
harbour for Athens at Peirzus, instead of the 
ancient open bay of Phalérum. The latter was 
indeed somewhat nearer to the city, but Peireus 
with its three separate natural ports*, admitting of 
being closed and fortified, was incomparably supe- 
rior in safety as well as in convenience. It is not 
too much to say, with Herodotus—that the Agi- 
netan ‘‘ war was the salvation of Greece, by con- 
straining the Athenians to make themselves a 
maritime power*.”’ The whole efficiency of the 
resistance subsequently made to Xerxes turned 
upon this new movement in the organisation of 
Athens, allowed as it was to attain tolerable com- 
pleteness through a fortunate concurrence of acci- 
dents ; for the important delay of ten years, between 
the defeat of Marathon and the fresh invasion by 
which it was to be avenged, was in truth the result 
of accident. First, the revolt of Egypt; next, the 
death of Darius ; thirdly, the indifference of Xerxes 
at his first accession towards Hellenic matters— 
postponed until 480 s.c., an invasion which would 
naturally have been undertaken in 487 or 486 B.c., 


1 Thucyd. i. 14. Herodot. vii. 144. 3 Thucyd. i. 93. 
ὃ Herodot. vii. 144. Οὗτος γὰρ ὁ πόλεμος συστὰς ἔσωσε τότε τὴν 


“Ἑλλάδα, ἀναγκάσας θαλασσίους γενέσθαι ’Αθηναίους. 


Thucyd, 1. 18. ναυτικοὶ ἐγένοντο. 
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and which would have found Athens at that time 
without her wooden walls—the great engine of her 
subsequent salvation. 
Another accidental help, without which the new 
fleet could not have been built—a considerable 
amount of public money—was also by good for- 
tune now available to the Athenians. It is first in 
an emphatic passage of the poet A‘schylus, and 
next from Herodotus on the present occasion, that 
we hear of the silver mines of Laurium! in Attica, 
and the valuable produce which they rendered to 
the state. They were situated in the southern por- 
tion of the territory, not very far from the promon- 
tory of Sunium?, amidst a district of low hills 
which extended across much of the space between 
the eastern sea at Thorikus, and the western at Ana- 
phlystus. At what time they first began to be worked, 
we have no information ; but it seems hardly pos- 
sible that they could have been worked with any 
spirit or profitable result until after the expulsion of 
Hippias and the establishment of the democratical 
constitution of Kleisthenés. Neither the strong 
local factions, by which different portions of Attica 
were set against each other before the time of Pei- 


+ Aschylus, Perse, 235. 

* The mountain region of Laurium has been occasionally visited by 
modern travellers, but never carefully surveyed until 1836, when Dr. 
Fiedler examined it mineralogically by order of the present Greek 
government. See his Reisen durch Griechenland, vol. i. pp. 39, 73. 
The region is now little better than a desert, but Fiedler especially 
notices the great natural fertility of the plain near Thorikus, together 
with the good harbour at that place—both circumstances of great value 
at the time when the mines were in work. Many remains are seen of 
shafts sunk in ancient times—and sunk in so workmanlike a manner as 
to satiefy the eye of a miner of the present day.—p. 76. 
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sistratus—nor the rule of that despot succeeded by 
his two sons—were likely to afford confidence and 
encouragement. But when the democracy of Klei- 
sthenés first brought Attica into one systematic and 
comprehensive whole, with equal rights to all the 
parts, and a common centre at Athens—the power 
of that central government over the mineral wealth 
of the country, and its means of binding the whole 
people to respect agreements concluded with indi- 
vidual undertakers, would give a new stimulus to 
private speculation in the district of Laurium. It 
was the practice of the Athenian government either 
to sell, or to let for a long term of years, particular 
districts of this productive region to individuals or 
companies—on consideration partly of a sum or 
fine paid down, partly of a reserved rent equal to 
one-twenty-fourth part of the gross produce. 

We are told by Herodotus that there was in the 
Athenian treasury, at the time when Themistoklés 
made his proposition to enlarge the naval force, a 
great sum! arising from the Laurian mines, out of 
which a distribution was on the point of being made 
among the citizens—ten drachms to each man. 
This great amount in hand must probably have 
been the produce of the purchase-money or fines 
received from recent sales, since the small annual 
reserved rent can hardly have been accumulated 
during many successive years: new and enlarged 
enterprises in mines must be supposed to have been 
recently begun by individuals under contract with 


' Herodot. vii. 144. “Ore ᾿Αθηναίοισι γενομένων χρημάτων μεγάλων 
ἐν τῷ κοινῷ, τὰ ἐκ τῶν μετάλλων ode προσῆλθε τῶν ἀπὸ Λαυρείου, ἔμελ- 
λον λάξεσθαι ὀρχηδὸν ἕκαστος δέκα δραχμάς. 
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the government, in order to produce at the moment 
so overflowing an exchequer and to furnish means 
for the special distribution contemplated. Themi- 
stoklés availed himself of this precious opportunity 
—set forth the necessities of the war with Atgina 
and the still more formidable menace from the 
great enemy in Asia—and prevailed upon the peo- 
ple to forgo the promised distribution for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an efficient navy’. One cannot 


1 All the information—unfortunately it is very scanty—which we 
possess respecting the ancient mines of Laurium, is brought together 
in the valuable Dissertation of M. Boéckh, translated and appended to 
the English translation of his Public Economy of Athens. He dis- 
cusses the fact stated in this chapter of Herodotus, in sect. 8 of that 
Dissertation: but there are many of his remarke in which I cannot 
concur. 

After multiplying ten drachme by the assumed number of 20,000 
Athenian citizens, making a sum total distributed of 333 talents, he 
goes on—“‘ That the distribution was made annually might have been 
presumed from the principles of the Athenian administration, without 
the testimony of Cornelius Nepos. We are not therefore to suppose’ 
that the savings of several years are meant, nor merely a surplus; but 
that all the public money arising from the mines, as it was not re- 
quired for any other object, was divided among the members of the 
community ” (p. 632). 

We are hardly authorized to conclude from the passage of Herodotus 
that ali the sum received from the mines was about to be distributed : 
the treasury was very rich, and a distribution was about to be made— 
but it does not follow that nothing was to be left in the treasury after 
the distribution. Accordingly, all calculations of the total produce of 
the mines, based upon this passage of Herodotus, are uncertain. Nor 
is it clear that there was any regular annual distribution, unless we are 
to take the passage of Cornelius Nepos as proving it: but he talks 
rather about the magistrates employing this money for jobbing pur- 
poses—not about a regular distribution (‘‘ Nam cum pecunia publica 
quze ex meftallis redibat, largitione magistratuum quotannis periret.” 
Corn. Nep. Themist. c. 2). A story is told by Polyzenus, from whom- 
soever he copied it—of a sum of 100 talents in the treasury, which 
Themistoklés persuaded the people to hand over to 100 rich men, for 
the purpose of being expended as the latter might direct, with an obli- 
gation to reimburse the money in case the people were not satisfied 
with the expenditure: these rich men employed each the sum awarded 
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doubt that there must have been many speakers 
who would try to make themselves popular by op- 


‘posing this proposition and supporting the distri- 


bution, insomuch that the power of the people 
generally to feel the force of a distant motive as 
predominant over a present gain, deserves notice 
as an earnest of their approaching greatness. 
Immense indeed was the recompense reaped for 
this self-denial, not merely by Athens but by Greece 
generally, when the preparations of Xerxes came 
to be matured, and his armament was understood 
to be approaching. The orders for equipment of 
ships and laying in of provisions, issued by the 
Great King to his subject Greeks in Asia, the 
®gean, and Thrace, would of course become known 
throughout Greece Proper—especially the vast la- 
bour bestowed on the canal of Mount Athos, which 
would be the theme of wondering talk with every 
Thasian or Akanthian citizen who visited the festi- 
val games in Peloponnesus. All these premonitory 


to him in building a new ship, much to the satisfaction of the people 
(Polyzn. i. 30). This story differs materially from that of Herodotus, 
and we cannot venture either to blend the two together or to rely upon 
Polyzenus separately. 

I imagine that the sum of 33 talents, or 50 talents, necessary for the 
distribution, formed part of a larger sum lying in the treasury, arising 
from the mines. Themistoklés persuaded the people to employ the 
whole sum in ship-building, which of course implied that the distribu- 
tion was to be renounced. Whether there had been distributions of a 
similar kind in former years, as M. Boéckh affirms, is a matter on 
which we have no evidence. M. Boéckh seems to me not to have kept 
in view the fact (which he himself states just before) that there were 
two sources of receipt into the treasury—original purchase-money paid 
down, and reserved annual rent. It is from the former source that I 
imagine the large sum lying in the treasury to have been derived: the 
small reserved rent probably went among the annual items of the state- 
budget. 
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evidences were public enough, without any need 
of that elaborate stratagem whereby the exiled De- 
maratus is alleged to have secretly transmitted, 
from Susa to Sparta, intelligence of the approach- 
ing expedition’. The formal announcements of 
Xerxes all designated Athens as the special object 
of his wrath and vengeance’, and other Grecian 
cities might thus hope to escape without mischief : 
so that the prospect of the great invasion did not 
at first provoke among them any unanimous dispo- 
sitions to resist. Accordingly, when the first heralds 
dispatched by Xerxes from Sardis in the autumn 
of 481 Β.ο., a little before his march to the Helles- 
pont, addressed themselves to the different cities 
with demand of earth and water, many were dis- 
posed to comply. Neither to Athens, nor to Sparta, 
were’ any heralds sent; and these two cities were 
thus from the beginning identified in interest and 
in the necessity of defence. Both of them sent, in 
this trying moment, to consult the Delphian oracle : 
while both at the same time joined to convene a 
Pan-hellenic congress at the Isthmus of Corinth, 
for the purpose of organising resistance against the 
expected invader. 

I have in the preceding volume pointed out the 
various steps whereby the separate states of Greece 
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were gradually brought, even against their own jointly by 


natural instincts, into something approaching more 
nearly to political union. The present congress, 
assembled under the influence of common fear from 
Persia, has more of a Pan-hellenic character than 
any political event which has yet occurred in Gre- 


1} Herodot. vii. 239. 2 Herodot. vii. 8-138. 
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cian history. It extends far beyond the range of 
those Peloponnesian states who constitute the im- 
mediate allies of Sparta: it comprehends Athens, 
and is even summoned in part by her strenuous 
instigation: it seeks to combine moreover every 
city of Hellenic race and language, however distant, 
which can be induced to take part in it—even the 
Kretans, Korkyrzans, and Sicilians. It is true that 
all these states do not actually come, but earnest 
efforts are made to induce them to come: the di- 
spersed brethren of the Hellenic family are entreated 
to marshal themselves in the same ranks for a joint 
political purpose1—the defence of the common 
hearth and metropolis of the race. This is a new 
fact in Grecian history, opening scenes and ideas 
unlike to anything which has gone before—enlar- 
ging prodigiously the functions and duties connected 
with that headship of Greece which had hitherto 
been in the hands of Sparta, but which is about to 
become too comprehensive for her to manage—and 
thus introducing increased habits of cooperation 
among the subordinate states, as well as rival hopes 
of aggrandizement among the leaders. The con- 
_ gress at the Isthmus of Corinth marks such further 
advance in the centralising tendencies of Greece, 
and seems at first to promise an onward march in 
the same direction: but the promise will not be 
found realized. 

Its first step was indeed one of inestimable value. 
While most of the deputies present came prepared, 


1 Herodot. vii. 145. Φρονήσαντες ef κως ἕν re γένοιτο τὸ «Ἑλληνικὸν, 
καὶ el συγκύψαντες τωὐτὸ πρήσσοιεν πάντες, ὡς δεινῶν ἐπιόντων ὁμοίως 
πᾶσι Ἔλλησι. 
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in the name of their respective cities, to swear re- 
ciprocal fidelity and brotherhood, they also ad- 
dressed all their efforts to appease the feuds and 
dissensions which reigned among particular mem- 
bers of their own meeting. Of these the most pro- 
minent, as well as the most dangerous, was the war 
still subsisting between Athens and δέρμα. The 
latter was not exempt, even now, from suspicions of 
medising} (1. 6. embracing the cause of the Per- 
sians), which had been raised by her giving earth 
and water ten years before to Darius: but her pre- 
sent conduct gave no countenance to such suspi- 
cions: she took earnest part in the congress as well 
as in the joint measures of defence, and willingly 
consented to accommodate her difference with 
-Athens*. In this work of reconciling feuds, so 
essential to the safety of Greece, the Athenian The- 
mistoklés took a prominent part, as well as Chei- 
leos of Tegeain Arcadia®. The congress proceeded 
to send envoys and solicit cooperation from such 
cities as were yet either equivocal or indifferent, 
especially Argos, Korkyra, and the Kretan and 
Sicilian Greeks—and at the same time to despatch 
spies across to Sardis, for the purpose of learning 
the state and prospects of the assembled army. 
These spies presently returned, having been de- 
tected, and condemned to death by the Persian 
generals, but released by express order of Xerxes, 
who directed that the full strength of his assembled 
armament should be shown to them, in order that 


1 Herodot. viii. 92. 3 Herodot. vii. 145. 
2 Platarch, Themistokl.c.10. About Cheileos, Herodot. ix. 9. 
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the terror of the Greeks might be thus magnified. 
The step was well calculated for such a purpose : 
but the discouragement throughout Greece was al- 
ready extreme, at this critical period when the 
storm was about to burst upon them. Even to in- 
telligent and well-meaning Greeks, much more to 
the careless, the timid, or the treacherous— Xerxes 
with his countless host appeared irresistible, and in- 
deed something more than human! : of course such 
an impression would be encouraged by the large 
number of Greeks already his tributaries: and we 
may even trace a manifestation of a wish to get rid 
of the Athenians altogether, as the chief objects of 
Persian vengeance and chief hindrance to tranquil 
submission. This despair of the very continuance of 
Hellenic life and autonomy breaks forth even from 
the sanctuary of Hellenic religion, the Delphian 
temple ; when the Athenians, in their distress and 
uncertainty, sent to consult the oracle. Hardly 
had their two envoys performed the customary sa- 
crifices, and sat down in the inner chamber near 
the priestess Aristoniké, when she at once ex- 
claimed—‘‘ Wretched men, why sit ye there ? Quit 
your land and city, and flee afar! Head, body, 
feet, and hands are alike rotten: fire and sword, in 
the train of the Syrian chariot, shall overwhelm 
you: nor only your city, but other cities also, as 
well as many even of the temples of the gods— 
which are now sweating and trembling with fear, 
and foreshadow, by drops of blood on their roofs, the 


1 Herodot. vii. 203. od γὰρ θεὸν εἶναι τὸν ἐπίοντα ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄνθρωπον, &c.: compare also vii. 56. 
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hard calamities impending. Get ye away from the 
sanctuary, with your souls steeped in sorrow '.” 
So terrific a reply had rarely escaped from the 
lips of the priestess. The envoys were struck to 
the earth by it, and durst not carry it back to 
Athens. In their sorrow they were encouraged yet 
to hope by an influential Delphian citizen named 
Timon (we trace here as elsewhere the underhand 
working of these leading Delphians on the priestess), 
who advised them to provide themselves with the 
characteristic marks of supplication, and to ap- 
proach the oracle a second time in that imploring 
guise: ‘‘O lord, we pray thee (they said), have 
compassion on these boughs of supplication, and 
deliver to us something more comfortable concern- 
ing our country ; else we quit not thy sanctuary, 
but remain here, until death.” Upon which the 
priestess replied—‘‘ Athéné with all her prayers 
and all her sagacity cannot propitiate Olympian 
Zeus*. But this assurance I will give you, firm as 
adamant: when everything else in the land of 
Kekrops shall be taken, Zeus grants to Athéné 


1 Herodot. vii. 140. 
᾽Αλλ᾽ ἴτον ἐξ ἀδύτοιο, κακοῖς δ᾽ ἐπικίδνατε θυμόν. 

The general sense and scope of the oracle appears to me clear, in 
this case. It is a sentence of nothing but desolation and sadness ; 
though Bahr and Schweighauser with other commentators try to in- 
fuse into it something of encouragement by construing θυμόν, fortitude. 
The translation of Valla and Schultz is nearer to the truth. But even 
when the general sense of an oracle is plain (which it hardly ever is), 
the particular phrases are always wild and vague. 

7 Herodot. vii. 141. 

Οὐ δύναται Παλλὰς Δί᾽ ’᾽᾽Ολύμπιον ἐξιλάσασθαι 
Δισσομένη πολλοῖσι λόγοις καὶ μήτιδι πυκνῇ. 

Compare with this the declaration of Apollo to Croesus of Lydia 

(i. 91). 
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that the wooden wall alone shall remain uncon- 
quered, to defend you and your children. Stand 
not to await the assailing horse and foot from the 
continent, but turn your backs and retire: you 
shall yet live to fight another day. O divine Sala- 
mis, thou too shalt destroy the children of women, 
either at the seed-time or at the harvest '.”’ 

This second answer was a sensible mitigation of 
the first: it left open some hope of escape, though 
faint, dark and unintelligible—and the envoys wrote 
it down to carry back to Athens, not concealing 
probably the terrific sentence which had preceded 
it. When read to the people, the obscurity of the 
meaning provoked many different interpretations. 
What was meant by ‘‘ the wooden wall”? Some 
supposed that the acropolis itself, which had ori- - 
ginally been surrounded with a wooden palisade, 
was the refuge pointed out: but the greater num- 
ber, and among them most of those who were by 
profession expositors of prophecy, maintained that 
the wooden wall indicated the fleet. But these 
professional expositors, while declaring that the 
god bade them go on shipboard, deprecated all idea 
of a naval battle, and insisted on the necessity of 
abandoning Attica for ever: the last lines of the 
oracle, wherein it was said that Salamis would de- 
stroy the children of women, appeared to them to 
portend nothing but disaster in the event of a naval 
combat. Such was the opinion of those who passed 


Vd eceee Τεῖχος Τριτογενεῖ ξύλινον διδοῖ εὐρύοπα Ζεὺς 
. Μοῦνον ἀπόρθητον τελέθειν, τὸ σὲ τέκνα τ᾽ ὀνήσει. 
7Q θείη Σαλαμὶς, ἀπολεῖς δὲ σὺ τέκνα γυναικῶν, &e. 
(Herodot. vii. 141). 
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for the best expositors of the divine will: it har- 
monized completely with the despairing temper 
then prevalent, heightened by the terrible sentence 
pronounced in the first oracle; and emigration 
to some foreign land presented itself as the only 
hope of safety even for their persons. The fate of 
Athens,—and of Greece generally, which would 
have been helpless without Athens,—now hung 
upon a thread, when Themistoklés, the great, ori- 
ginator of the fleet, interposed with equal stead- 
fastness of heart and ingenuity, to ensure the pro- 
per use of it: He contended that if the god had 
intended to designate Salamis as the scene of a 
naval disaster to the Greeks, that island would 
have been called in the oracle by some such epi- 
thet as ‘‘ wretched Salamis:” but the fact that it 
was termed ‘‘ divine Salamis,” indicated that the 
parties, destined to perish there, were the enemies 
of Greece, not the Greeks themselves. He encou- 
raged his countrymen therefore to abandon their 
city and country, and to trust themselves to the 
fleet as the wooden wall recommended by the god, 
but with full determination to fight and conquer on 
board'. Great indeed were the consequences which 


? Herodot. vii. 143. Ταύτῃ Θεμιστοκλέους ἀποφαινομένου, ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
ταῦτά σφι ἔγνωσαν αἱρετώτερα εἶναι μᾶλλον ἣ τὰ τῶν χρησμολόγων, ot 
οὐκ εἴων ναυμαχίην ἀρτέεσθαι, ἀλλὰ ἐκλιπόντας χώρην THY Αττικὴν, ἄλλην 
τινὰ οἰκίζειν. 

There is every reason to accept the statement of Herodotus as true, 
respecting these oracles delivered to the Athenians, and the debated in«= 
terpretation of them. They must have been discussed publicly in the 
Athenian assembly, and Herodotus may well have conversed with per- 
sons who had heard the discussion. Respecting the other oracle which 
he states to have been delivered to the Spartans—intimating that either 
Sparta must be conquered or a king of Sparta must perish—we may 
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turned upon this bold stretch of exegetical conjec- 
ture. Unless the Athenians had been persuaded, 
by some plausible show of interpretation, that the 
sense of the oracle encouraged instead of forbidding 
a naval combat, they would in their existing de- 
pression have abandoned all thought of resistance. 

Even with the help of an encouraging interpre- 
tation, however, nothing less than the most uncon- 
querable resolution and patriotism could have en- 
abled the Athenians to bear up against such terrific 
denunciations from the Delphian god, and persist 
in resistance in place of seeking safety by emigra- 
tion. Elerodotus emphatically impresses this truth 
upon his readers’: nay, he even steps out of his 
way to do so, proclaiming Athens as the real 
saviour of Greece. Writing as he did about the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war—at a time 
when Athens, having attained the maximum of her 
empire, was alike feared, hated, and admired, by 
most of the Grecian states—he knows that the 
opinion which he is giving will be unpopular with 
his hearers generally, and he apologizes for it as 
something wrung from him against his will by the 
force of the evidence*. Nor was it only that the 


well doubt whether it was in existenee before the battle of Thermopyle 
(Herodot. vii. 220). 

The later yriters, Justin (ii. 12), Cornelius Nepos (c. 2), and Polyx- 
nus (i. 30), give an account of the proceeding of Themistoklés, inferior 
to Herodotus in vivacity as well as in accuracy. 

1 Herodot. vii. 139. οὐδὲ σφέας χρηστήρια φοβερὰ, ἐλθόντα ἐκ Δελφῶν, 
καὶ ἐς δεῖμα βαλόντα, ἔπεισε ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν Ἑλλάδα, ὅτε. 

For the abundance of oracles and prophecies, from many different 
sources, which would be current at such a moment of anxiety, we may 
compare the analogy of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, de- 
scribed by the contemporary historian (Thucyd. ii. 8). 

* Herodot. vii. 139. Ἐνθαῦτα ἀναγκαίῃ ἐξέργομαι γνώμην ἀποδέξα- 
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Athenians dared to stay and fight against immense 
odds: they, and they alone, threw into the cause 
that energy and forwardness whereby it was en- 
abled to succeed’, as will appear farther in the 
sequel. But there was also a third way, not less 
deserving of notice, in which they contributed to 
the result. As soon as the congress of deputies 
met at the Isthmus of Corinth, it became essential 
to recognise some one commanding state, and with 
regard to the land-force no one dreamt of contest- 
ing the pre-eminence of Sparta. But in respect to 
the fleet, her pretensions were more disputable, 
since she furnished at most only sixteen ships, and 
little or no nautical skill ; while Athens brought two- 
thirds of the entire naval force, with the best ships 
and seamen. Upon these grounds the idea was at 
first started, that Athens should command at sea and 


σθαι, ἐπίφθονον μὲν πρὸς τῶν πλεόνων ἀνθρώπων᾽ ὅμως δὲ, τῇ γέ 
μοι φαίνεται εἶναι ἀληθὲς, οὐκ ἐπισχήσω. Ἑὶ᾿Αθηναῖοι, καταῤῥωδήσαντες 
τὸν ἐπιόντα κίνδυνον, ἐξέλιπον τὴν σφετέρην, &KC....... Νὺν δὲ, ᾿Αθηναίους 
dy τις λέγων σωτῆρας γενέσθαι τῆς “Ἑλλάδος, οὐκ ἂν ἁμαρτάνοι τὸ ἀληθές, 
Ke. 

The whole chapter deserves peculiar attention, as it brings before us 
the feelings of those contemporaries to whom his history is addressed, 
and the mode of judging with which they looked back on the Persian 
war. One is apt unconsciously to fancy that an ancient historian 
writes for men in the abstract, and not for men of given sentiments, 
prejudices, and belief. The persons whom Herodotus addressed are 
those who were so full of admiration for Sparta, as to ascribe to her 
chiefly the honour of having beaten back the Persians ; and to maintain, 
that even without the aid of Athens, the Spartans and Peloponnesians 
both could have defended, and would have defended, the Isthmus of 
Corinth, fortified as it was by a wall built expressly. The Peloponne- 
sian allies of that day forgot that they were open to attack by sea as 
well as by land. 

1 Herodot. vii. 139. ἑλόμενοι δὲ τὴν Ἑλλάδα περιεῖναι ἐλευθέρην, 
τοῦτο τὸ Ἑλληνικὸν πᾶν τὸ λοιπὸν, ὅσον μὴ ἐμήδισε, αὐτοὶ οὗτοι ἦσαν οἱ 
ἐπεγείραντες, καὶ βασιλέα μετά γε θεοὺς ἀνωσάμενοι. 

α 2 
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Sparta on land: but the majority of the allies mani- 
fested a decided repugnance, announcing that they 
would follow no one but a Spartan. To the honour 
of the Athenians, they at once waived their preten- 
sions, as soon as they saw that the unity of the 
confederate force at this moment of peril would be 
compromised’. To appreciate this generous abne- 
gation of a claim in itself so reasonable, we must 
recollect that the Jove of pre-eminence was among 
the most prominent attributes of the Hellenic cha- 
racter: a prolific source of their greatness and ex- 
cellence, but producing also no small amount both 
of their follies and their crimes. To renounce at 
the call of public obligation a claim to personal 
honour and glory, is perhaps the rarest of all vir- 
tues in a son of Hellen. 

We find thus the Athenians nerved up to the 
pitch of resistance—prepared to see their country 
wasted, and to live as well as to fight on shipboard, 
when the necessity should arrive—furnishing two- 
thirds of the whole fleet and yet prosecuting the 
building of fresh ships until the last moment*— 
sending forth the ablest and most forward leader in 
the common cause, while content themselves to 
serve like other states under the leadership of 
Sparta. During the winter preceding the march of 
Xerxes from Sardis, the congress at the Isthmus 
was trying, with little success, to bring the Grecian 
cities into united action. Among the cities north 
of Attica and Peloponnesus, the greater number 
were either inclined to submit, like Thebes and the 


1 Herodot. viii. 2, 3: compare vii. 161. 
3 Herodot. vii. 144. 
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greater part of Boeotia, or at least lukewarm in the 
cause of independence—so rare at this trying mo- 
ment (to use the language of the unfortunate Pla- 
tzans fifty-three years afterwards) was the exertion 
of resolute Hellenic patriotism against the invader’. 
Even in the interior of Peloponnesus, the powerful 
Argos maintained an ambiguous neutrality. It was 
one of the first steps of the congress to send special 
envoys to Argos, to set forth the common danger 
and solicit cooperation ; the result is certain, that 
no cooperation was obtained—the Argeians did 
nothing throughout the struggle; but as to their 
real position, or the grounds of their refusal, con- 
tradictory statements had reached the ears of He- 
rodotus. They themselves affirmed that they were 
ready to have joined the Hellenic cause, in spite of 
dissuasion from the Delphian oracle—exacting only 
as conditions that the Spartans should conclude a 
truce with them for thirty years, and should equally 
divide the honours of headship with Argos. To 
the proposed truce there would probably have been 
no objection, nor was there any as to the principle 
of dividing the headship: but the Spartans added, 
that they had two kings, while the Argeians had 
only one; and inasmuch as neither of the two 
Spartan kings could be deprived of his vote, the 
Argeian king could only be admitted to a third vote 
conjointly with them. This proposition appeared 
to the Argeians (who considered that even the un- 

1 Thucyd. iii. 56. ἐν καιροῖς ols σπάνιον ἦν τῶν Ἑλλήνων τινὰ ἀρετὴν 
τῇ Réptou δυνάμει ἀντιτάξασθαι. 

This view of the case is much more conformable to history than the 


boasts of later orators respecting wide-spread patriotism in these times, 
See Demosthen. Philipp. iii. 37, p. 120. 
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divided headship was no more than their ancient 
right) as nothing better than insolent encroach- 
ment, and incensed them so much that they de- 
sired the envoys to quit their territory before sun- 
set—preferring even a tributary existence under 
Persia to a formal degradation as compared with 
Sparta’. 

Such was the story told by the Argeians them- 
selves, but seemingly not credited either by any 
other Greeks, or by Herodotus himself. The pre- 
valent opinion was, that the Argeians had a secret 
understanding with Xerxes, and some even affirmed 
that they had been the parties who invited him 
into Greece, as a means both of protection and of 
vengeance to themselves against Sparta after their 
defeat by Kleomenés. And Herodotus himself evi- 
dently believed that they medised, though he 18 half 
afraid to say so, and disguises his opinion in a 
cloud of words which betray the angry polemics 
going on about the matter, even fifty years after- 
wards*. It is certain that in act the Argeians were 


1 Herodot. vii. 147-150. 

3 The opinion of Herodotus is delivered in a remarkable way, with- 
out mentioning the name of the Argeians, and with evident reluctance. 
After enumerating all the Grecian contingents assembled for the de- 
fence of the Isthmus, and the different inhabitants of Peloponnesus, 
ethnically classified, he proceeds to say: Τούτων ὧν τῶν ἑπτὰ ἐθνέων al 
λοιπαὶ πόλις, πάρεξ τῶν κατέλεξα, ἐκ τοῦ μέσου ἐκατέατο" εἰ δὲ éev- 
θέρως ἔξεστι εἰπεῖν, ἐκ τοῦ μέσον κατήμενοι ἐμήδιζον (viii. 73). 
This assertion includes the Argeians without naming them. 

Where he speaks respecting the Argeians by name, he is by no 
means so free and categorical: compare vii. 152—he will give no opi- 
nion of his own, differing from the allegation of the Argeians them- 
selves—he mentions other stories, incompatible with that allegation, 
but without guaranteeing their accuracy—he delivers a general admo- 
nition that those who think they have great reason to complain of 
the conduct of others would generally find, on an impartial scrutiny, 
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neutral, and one of their reasons for neutrality was, 
that they did not choose to join any Pan-hellenic 
levy except in the capacity of chiefs ; but probably 
the more powerful reason was, that they shared the 
impression then so widely diffused throughout 
Greece as to the irresistible force of the approach- 
ing host, and chose to hold themselves prepared for 
the event. They kept up secret negotiations even 
with Persian agents, yet not compromising them- 
selves while matters were still pending; nor is it 
improbable, in their vexation against Sparta, that 
they would have been better pleased if the Persians 
had succeeded ,—all which may reasonably be term- 
ed, medising. 

The absence of Hellenic fidelity in Argos was 
borne out by the parallel examples of Krete and 
Korkyra, to which places envoys from the Isthmus 
proceeded at the same time. The Kretans declined 
to take any part, of the ground of prohibitory in- 
junctions from the oracle’; the Korkyrzans pro- 
mised without performing, and even without any 
intention to perform. Their neutrality was a se- 
that others have as much reason to complain of them—“ And thus the 
conduct of Argos has not been so much worse than that of others” —~ 
οὕτω δὴ οὐκ ᾿Αργείοισι αἴσχιστα πεποίηται. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when the history οὗ He- 
rodotus was probably composed, the Argeians were in a peculiarly fa- 
vourable position. They took part neither with Athens nor Lacede- 
mon, each of whom was afraid of offending them. An historian who 
openly countenanced a grave charge of treason against them in the 
memorable foregone combat against Xerxes, was thus likely to incur 
odium from both parties in Greece. 

The comments of Plutarch on Herodotus ina respect to this matter are 
of little value (De Herodoti Malignit. c. 28, p. 863), and are indeed 
unfair, since he represents the Argeian version of the facts as being 


universally believed (ἅπαντες ἴσασιν), which it evidently was not. 
1 Herodot. vii. 169. 
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rious loss to the Greeks, ‘since they could fit out a 
naval force of sixty triremes, second only to that of 
Athens. With this important contingent they en- 
gaged to join the Grecian fleet, and actually set sail 
from Korkyra ; but they took care not to sail round 
Cape Malea, or to reach the scene of action. Their 
fleet remained on the southern or western coast of 
Peloponnesus, under pretence of being weather- 
bound, until the decisive result of the battle of Sa- 
lamis was known. Their impression was that the 
Persian monarch would be victorious, in which case 
they would have made a merit of not having ar- 
rived in time; but they were also prepared with the 
plausible excuse of detention from foul winds, when 
the result turned out otherwise, and when they were 
reproached by the Greeks for their absence!. Such 
duplicity is not very astonishing, when we recollect 
that it was the habitual policy of Korkyra to iso- 
late herself from Hellenic confederacies®. 

The envoys who visited Korkyra proceeded on- 
ward on their mission to Gelon the despot of Syra- 
cuse. Of that potentate, regarded by Herodotus 
as more powerful than any state in Greece, I shall 
speak more fully in a subsequent chapter: it is 
sufficient to mention now, that he rendered no aid 
against Xerxes. Nor was it in his power to do so, 
whatever might have been his mclinations; for the 


1 Herodot. vii. 168. 

2 Thucyd. i. 32-37. It is perhaps singular that the Corinthian en- 
voys in Thucydides do not make any allusion to the duplicity of the 
Korkyreans in regard to the Persian invasion, in the strong invective 
which they deliver against Korkyra before the Athenian assembly. 
(Thucydid. i. 37-42.) The conduct of Corinth herself, however, on 
the same occasion, was not altogether without reproach. 
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same year which brought the Persian monarch 
against Greece, was also selected by the Carthagi- 
nians for a formidable invasion of Sicily, which kept 
the Sicilian Greeks to the defence of their own 
island. It seems even probable that this simultane- 
ous invasion had been concerted between the Per- 
sians and Carthaginians’. 

The endeavours of the deputies of Greeks at the 
Isthmus had thus produced no other reinforcement 
to their cause except some fair words from the 
Korkyrzans. It was about the time when Xerxes 
was about to pass the Hellespont, in the beginning 
of 480 B.c., that the first actual step for resistance 
was taken, at the instigation of the Thessalians. 
Though the great Thessalian family of the Aleu- 
ade were among the companions of Xerxes, and 
the most forward in inviting him into Greece, with 
every promise of ready submission from their coun- 
trymen, it seems that these promises were in reality 
unwarranted: the Aleuade were at the head only 
of a minority, and perhaps were even in exile, like 
the Peisistratide*: while most of the Thessalians 
were disposed to resist Xerxes, for which purpose 
they now sent envoys to the Isthmus?, intimating 
the necessity of guarding the passes of Olympus, 
the northernmost entrance of Greece. They offer- 
ed their own cordial aid in this defence, adding 
that they should be under the necessity of making 
their own separate submission, if this demand were 
not complied with. Accordingly a body of 10,000 


1 Herodot. vii. 158-167. Diodor. xi. 22. 
2 See Schol. ad Aristeid., Anathenaic. p. 138. 
3 Herodot. vii. 172: compare c. 130. 
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Grecian heavy-armed infantry, under the command 
of the Spartan Euenetus and the Athenian Themi- 
stoklés, were despatched by sea to Halus in Achza 
Phthiétis, where they disembarked and marched by 
land across Achza and Thessaly’. Being joined by 
the Thessalian horse, they occupied the defile of 
Tempé, through which the river Peneius makes its 
way to the sea, by a cleft between the mountains 
Olympus and Ossa. 

The long, narrow, and winding defile of Tempé 
formed then, and forms still, the single entrance, 
open throughout winter as well as summer, from 
Lower or maritime Macedonia into Thessaly : the 
lofty mountain precipices approach so closely as to 
leave hardly room enough in some places for a 
road: it is thus eminently defensible, and a few 
resolute men would be sufficient to arrest in it the 
progress of the most numerous host*. But the 
Greeks soon discovered that the position was such 

1 Herodot. vii. 173. 

3 Herodot. vii. 172. τὴν ἐσβολὴν τὴν ᾿ολυμπικήν. See the description 
and plan of Tempé in Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. ch. ix. p. 280; and 
the Dissertation of Kriegk, in which all the facts about this interesting 
defile are collected and compared (Das Thessalische Tempe. Frank- 
fort, 1834). 

The description of Tempé in Livy (xliii. 18; xliv. 6) seems more ac- 
curate than that in Pliny (H. N. iv. 8). We may remark that both 
the one and the other belong to times subsequent to the formation and 
organization of the Macedonian empire, when it came to hold Greece 
in a species of dependence. The Macedonian princes after Alexander 
the Great, while they added to the natural difficulties of Tempé by for- 
tifications, at the same time made the road more convenient as a mili- 
tary communication. In the time of Xerxes, these natural difficulties 
had never been approached by the hand of art, and were doubtless 
much greater. 

The present road through the pass is about thirteen feet broad in its 


narrowest part, and between fifteen and twenty feet Lroad elsewhere— 
the pass is about five English miles in length (Kriegk, p. 21-33). 
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as they could not hold,—first, because the powerful 
fleet of Xerxes would be able to land troops in their 
rear; secondly, because there was also a second 
entrance passable in summer, from Upper Mace- 
donia into Thessaly, by the mountain passes over 
the range of Olympus ; an entrance which traversed 
the country of the Perrhebians and came into Thes- 
saly near Gonnus, about the spot where the defile 
of Tempé begins to narrow. It was in fact by this 
second pass, evading the insurmountable difficul- 
ties of Tempé, that the advancing march of the 
Persians was destined to be made, under the au- 
spices of Alexander king of Macedon, tributary to 
them and active in their service ; who sent a com- 
munication of this fact to the Greeks at Tempé, 
admonishing them that they would be trodden 
under foot by the countless host approaching, and 
urging them to renounce their hopeless position!. 
This Macedonian prince passed for a friend, and 
probably believed himself to be acting as such in 
dissuading the Greeks from unavailing resistance 
to Persia: but he was in reality a very dangerous 
mediator ; and as such the Spartans had good rea- 
son to dread him, in a second intervention of which 
we shall hear more hereafter?. On the present 
occasion, the Grecian commanders were quite ig- 
norant of the existence of any other entrance into 
Thessaly, besides Tempé, until their arrival in that 
region. Perhaps it might have been possible to 
defend both entrances at once, and considering the 
immense importance of arresting the march of the 
Persians at the frontiers of Hellas, the attempt 
1 Herodot. vii. 173. 3 Herodot. viii. 140-143. 
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would have been worth some risk. So great was 
the alarm, however, produced by the unexpected 
discovery, justifying or seeming to justify the 
friendly advice of Alexander, that they remained 
only a few days at Tempé, then at once retired 
back to their ships, and returned by sea to the 
Isthmus of Corinth—about the time when Xerxes 
was crossing the Hellespont’. 

This precipitate retreat produced consequences 
highly disastrous and discouraging. It appeared 
to leave all Hellas north of Mount Kithzron and of 
the Megarid territory without defence, and it served 
either as reason or pretext for the majority of the 
Grecian states north of that boundary to make their 
submission to Xerxes, which some of them had al- 
ready begun to do before*. When Xerxes in the 
course of his march reached the Thermaic Gulf, 
within sight of Olympus and Ossa, ‘the heralds 
whom he had sent from Sardis brought him tokens 
of submission from a third portion of the Hellenic 
name — the Thessalians, Dolopes, AEnianes, Per- 
rhebians, Magnétes, Lokrians, Dorians, Melians, 
Phthiétid Achzans, and Boeotians—among the lat- 
ter is included Thebes, but not Thespiz or Platza. 
The Thessalians, especially, not only submitted, 
but manifested active zeal and rendered much ser- 
vice in the cause of Xerxes, under the stimulus of 
the Aleuadz, whose party now became predomi- 
nant: they were probably indignant at the hasty 
retreat of those who had come to defend them?. 


1 Herodot. vii. 173, 174. 
? Diodor. xi. 3. ἔτι παρούσης τῆς ἐν τοῖς Τέμπεσι φυλακῆς, ke. 
5 Herodot. vii. 131, 132, 174. 
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Had the Greeks been able to maintain the passes 
of Olympus and Ossa, all this northern fraction 
might probably have been induced to partake in 
the resistance instead of becoming auxiliaries to 
the invader. During the six weeks or two months 
which elapsed between the retreat of the Greeks 
from Tempé and the arrival of Xerxes at Therma, 
no new plan of defence appears to have been form- 
ed; for it was not until that arrival became known 
at the Isthmus that the Greek army and fleet made 
its forward movement to occupy Thermopyle and 
Artemisium’. 

1 Herodot. vii. 177. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


BATTLES OF THERMOPYLZ AND ARTEMISIUM. 


Ir was while the northerly states of Greece were 


by the con- thus successively falling off from the common 


cause, that the deputies assembled at the Isthmus 
took among themselves the solemn engagement, in 
the event of success, to inflict upon these recusant 
brethren condign punishment—to tithe them in 
property, and perhaps to consecrate a tenth of 
their persons, for the profit of the Delphian god. 
Exception was to be made in favour of those states 
which had been driven to yield by irresistible ne- 
cessity’. Such a vow seemed at that moment little 
likely to be executed: it was the manifestation of 
a determined feeling binding together the states 
which took the pledge, but it cannot have contri- 
buted much to intimidate the rest. 

To display their own force, was the only effective 
way of keeping together doubtful allies; and the 
pass of Thermopyle was now fixed upon as the 
most convenient point of defence, next to that of 
Tempé—leaving out indeed, and abandoning to 
the enemy, Thessalians, Perrhebians, Magnétes, 
Phthidtid Achzans, Dolopes, A‘nianes, Malians, 
&c., who would all have been included if the latter 
line had been adhered to; but comprising the 
largest range consistent with safety. The position 
of Thermopylz presented another advantage which 


1 Herodot. vii. 132; Diodor. xi. 3. 
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was not to be found at Tempé; the mainland was 
here separated from the island of Eubcea only by a 
narrow strait, about two English miles and a half 
in its smallest breadth, between Mount Knémis and 
Cape Kéneum. On the northern portion of Eu- 
boea, immediately facing Magnesia and Achea 
Phthidtis, was situated the line of coast called Ar- 
temisium ; a name derived from the temple of 
Artemis, which was its most conspicuous feature, 
belonging to the town of Histiza. It was arranged 
that the Grecian fleet should be mustered there, 
in order to cooperate with the land-force, and to 
oppose the progress of the Persians on both ele- 
ments at once. To fight in a narrow space’ was 
supposed favourable to the Greeks on sea not less 
than on land, inasmuch as their ships were both 
fewer in number, and heavier in sailing than those 
in the Persian service. From the position of Ar- 
temisium, it was calculated that they might be able 
to prevent the Persian fleet from advancing into the 
narrow strait which severs Eubcea to the north 
and west from the mainland, and which between 
Chalkis and Bcoeotia becomes not too wide for a 
bridge. It was at this latter point that the Greek 
seamen would have preferred to place their defence : 
but the occupation of the northern part of the Eu- 
boean strait was indispensable to prevent the Per- 
sian fleet from landing troops in the rear of the 
defenders of Thermopyle. 


1 Herodot. viii. 15-60. Compare Isokratés, Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 89. 

I shall have occasion presently to remark the revolution which took 
place in Athenian feeling on this point between the Persian and Pelo- 
popnesian wars. 
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Of this Eubcean strait, the western limit is formed 
by what was then called the Maliac Gulf, into which 
the river Spercheius poured itself—after a course 
from west to east between the line of Mount Othrys 
to the north and Mount (ἴα to the south—near 
the town of Antikyra. The lower portion of this 
spacious and fertile valley of the Spercheius was 
occupied by the various tribes of the Malians, bor- 
dering to the north and east on Achza Phthidtis : 
the southernmost Malians, with their.town of 
Trachis, occupied a plain—in some places consider- 
able, in others very narrow—enclosed between 
Mount Cita and the sea. From Trachis the range 
of Cita stretched eastward, bordering close on the 
southern shore of the Maliac Gulf: between the 
two lay the memorable pass of Thermopyle’. On 
the road from Trachis to Thermopyle, immediately 
outside of the latter and at the mouth of the little 
streams called the Phoenix and the Asdépus, was 
placed the town of Anthéla, celebrated for its tem- 
ples of Amphiktyon and of the Amphiktyonic Dé- 
métér, as well as for the autumnal assemblies of 
the Amphiktyonic council, for whom seats were 
provided in the temple. 

Immediately near to Anthéla, the northern slope 
of the mighty and prolonged ridge of (ἃ ap- 
proached so close to the gulf, or at least to an in- 
accessible morass which formed the edge of the gulf, 
as to leave no more than one single wheel track 


1 The word Pass commonly conveys the idea of a path enclosed be- 
tween mountains. In this instance it is employed to designate a nar- 
row passage, having mountains on one side only, and water (or marsh 
ground) on the other. 
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between. This narrow entrance formed the west- 
ern gate of Thermopyle. At some little distance, 
seemingly about a mile, to the eastward, the same 
- Close conjunction between the mountain and the 
sea was repeated—thus forming the eastern gate of 
Thermopyle, not far from the first town of the Lo- 
krians, called Alpéni. The space between these 
two gates was wider and more open, but it was 
distinguished, and is still distinguished, by its 
abundant flow of thermal springs, salt and sul- 
phureous. Some cells were here prepared for 
batbers, which procured for the place the appella- 
tion of Chytri or the Pans: but the copious supply 
of mineral water spread its mud, and deposited its 
crust over all the adjacent ground ; and the Pho- 
cians, some time before, had designedly endea- 
voured so to conduct the water as to render the 
pass utterly impracticable, at the same time build- 
ing a wall across it near to the western gate. They 
had done this in order to keep off the attacks of 
the Thessalians, who had been trying to extend 
their conquests southward and eastward. The warm 
springs, here as in other parts of Greece, were con- 
secrated to Héraklés’, whose legendary exploits 
and sufferings ennobled all the surrounding region 
—Mount (ta, Trachis, Cape Kenzum, the Li- 
chades islands, the river Dyras : some fragments of 
these legends have been transmitted and adorned 


1 According to one of the numerous hypotheses for refining religious 
legend into matter of historical and physical fact, Héraklés was sup- 
posed to have been an engineer or water-finder in very early times— 
δεινὸς περὶ ζήτησιν ὑδάτων καὶ συναγωγήν. See Plutarch, Cum princi- 
pibus viris philosopho esse disserendum, c. i. p. 776. 
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by the genius of Sophoklés, in his drama of the 
Trachinian maidens. 

Such was the general scene—two narrow open- 
ings with an intermediate mile of enlarged road 
and hot springs between them—which passed in 
ancient times by the significant name of Ther- 
mopyle, the Hot Gates; or sometimes, more briefly, 
Pyle—The Gates. At a point also near Trachis, 
between the mountains and the sea, about two miles 
outside or westward of Thermopyle, the road was 
hardly less narrow, but it might be turned by 
marching to the westward, since the adjacent 
mountains were lower, and presented less difficulty 
of transit: while at Thermopyle itself, the over- 
hanging projection of Mount Cita was steep, woody, 
and impracticable, leaving access, from Thessaly 
into Lokris and the territories south-east of Csta, 
only through the strait gate'; save and except an 


1 About Thermopyle, see Herodot. vii. 175, 176, 199, 200. 

Ἡ δ᾽ at διὰ Τρηχῖνος ἔσοδος ἐς τὴν “Ἑλλάδα ἔστι, τῇ στεινότατον, ἡμί- 
πλεθρον" οὐ μέντοι κατὰ τοῦτό γ᾽ ἔστι τὸ στεινότατον τῆς χώρης τῆς ἄλλης, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπροσθέ τε Θερμοπυλέων καὶ ὄπισθε" κατά τε ᾿Αλπηνοὺς, ὄπισθε 
ἐόντας, ἐοῦσα ἁμαξιτὸς μούνη" καὶ ἔμπροσθε κατὰ Φοίνικα ποταμὸν, ἅμα- 
ξιτὸς ἄλλη μούνη. 

Compare Pausanias, vii. 16, 2. τὸ στένον τὸ Ἡρακλείας τε μεταξὺ 
καὶ Θερμοπυλέων ; also Strabo, ix. p. 429; and Livy, χχχνὶ. 12. 

Herodotus says about Thermopyle—oreworépn yap ἐφαίνετο ἐοῦσα 
τῆς eis Θεσσαλίην, i. e. than the defile of Tempé. 

If we did not possess the clear topographical indications given by 
Herodotus, it would be almost impossible to comprehend the memo- 
rable event here before us ; for the configuration of the coast, the course 
of the rivers, and the general local phenomena, have now so entirely 
changed, that modern travellers rather mislead than assist. In the 
interior of the Maliac Gulf, three or four miles of new land have been 
formed by the gradual accumulation of river deposit, so that the Gulf 
itself is of much less extent, and the mountain bordering the gate of 
Thermopyle is not now near to thesea. The river Spercheius has ma- 
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unfrequented as well as circuitous mountain path 
which will be presently spoken of. The wall origi- 
nally built across the pass by the Phocians was 
now half-ruined by age and neglect : but the Greeks 
easily re-established it, determining to await in this 
narrow pass, in that age narrower even than the 
defile of Tempé, the approach of the invading host. 
The edge of the sea-line appears to have been for 
the most part marsh, fit neither for walking nor for 
sailing: but there were points at which boats could 
jJand, so that constant communication could be 
maintained with the fleet at Artemisium, while 
Alpéni was immediately in their rear to supply 
provisions. 


terially altered its course: instead of flowing into the sea in an easterly 
direction considerably north of Thermopyle, as it did in the time of 
Herodotus, it has been diverted southward in the lower part of its 
course, with many windings, so as to reach the sea much south of the 
pass: while the rivers Dyras, Melas, and Asépus, which in the time of 
Herodotus all reached the sea separately between the mouth of Sper- 
cheius and Thermopyle, now do not reach the sea at all, but fall into 
the Spercheius. Moreover the perpetual flow of the thermal springs 
has tended to accumulate deposit and to raise the level of the soil gene- 
rally thronghout the pass. Herodotus seems to consider the road 
between the two gates of Thermopyle as bearing north and south, 
whereas it would bear more nearly east and west. He knows nothing 
of the appellation Callidromus, applied by Livy and Strabo to an un- 
defined portion of the eastern ridge of Cita. 

Respecting the past and present features of Thermopyle, see the 
valuable observations of Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol, ii. ch. x. p. 7-40; Gell, Itinerary of Greece, p. 239; Kruse, Hel- 
las, vol. iii. ch. x. p. 129. Dr. Clarke observes, ‘‘The hot springs 
issue principally from two mouths at the foot of the limestone pre- 
cipices of C&ta, upon the left of the causeway, which here passes 
close under the mountain, and on this part of it scarcely admits two 
horsemen abreast of each other, the morass on the right, between the 
causeway and the sea, being so dangerous, that we were very near 
being buried with our horses, by our imprudence in venturing a few 
paces into it from the paved road”’ (Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. ch. viii. 
p. 247). 
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Though the resolution of the Greek deputies 
assembled at the Isthmus, to defend conjointly 
Thermopyle and the Eubcean strait, had been 
taken seemingly not long after the retreat from 
Tempé, their troops and their fleet did not actually 
occupy these positions until Xerxes was known to 
have reached the Thermaic Gulf. Both were then 
put in motion; the land-force under the Spartan 
king Leonidas, the naval force under the Spartan 
commander Eurybiadés, apparently about the lat- 
ter part of the month of June. Leonidas was the 
younger brother, the successor, and the son-in-law, 
of the former Eurystheneid king Kleomenés, whose 
only daughter Gorgo he had married. Another 
brother of the same family—Dorieus, older than 
Leonidas—had perished, even before the death of 
Kleomenés, in an unsuccessful attempt to plant a 
colony in Sicily ; and room had been thus made 
for the unexpected succession of the youngest bro- 
ther. Leonidas now conducted from the’ Isthmus 
to Thermopyle a select band of 300 Spartans—all 
being citizens of mature age, and persons who left 
at home sons to supply their places’. Along with 
them were 500 hoplites from Tegea, 500 from Man- 
tineia, 120 from the Arcadian Orchomenus, 1000 
from the rest of Arcadia, 400 from Corinth, 200 


1 Herodot. vii. 177, 205. ἐπιλεξάμενος ἄνδρας re τοὺς κατεστεῶτας 
τριηκοσίους, καὶ τοῖσι ἐτύγχανον παῖδες ἐόντες. 

In selecting men for a dangerous service, the Spartans took by pre- 
ference those who already had families: if such a man was slain, he 
left behind him a son to discharge his duties to the state, and to main- 
tain the continuity of the family sacred rites, the extinction of which 
was considered as a great misfortune. In our ideas, the life of the 
father of a family in mature age would be considered as of more value, 
and his death a greater loss, than that of a younger and unmarried man. 
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from Phlius, and 80 from Mykenz. There were 
also doubtless Helots and other light troops, in 
undefined number, and probably a certain number 
of Lacedzmonian hoplites, not Spartans. In their 
march through Beeotia they were joined by 700 
hoplites of Thespiz, hearty in the cause, and by 
400 Thebans of more equivocal fidelity under Leon- 
tiadés. It appears indeed that the leading men of 
Thebes, at that time under a very narrow oligarchy, 
decidedly medised, or espoused the Persian interest, 
as much as they dared before the Persians were 
actually in the country: and Leonidas, when he 
made the requisition for a certain number of their 
troops to assist in the defence of Thermopyle, was 
doubtful whether they would not refuse compliance, 
and openly declare against the Greek cause. The 
Theban chiefs thought it prudent to comply, though 
against their real inclinations, and furnished a con- 
tingent of 400 men', chosen from citizens of a 
sentiment opposed to their own. Indeed the The- 
ban people, and the Boeotians generally, with the 
exception of Thespiz and Platza, seem to have had 
little sentiment on either side, and to have followed 
passively the inspirations of their leaders. 


' Herodot. vii. 205; Thucyd. iii. 62; Diodor. xi. 4; Plutarch, Ari- 
steides, c. 18. 

The passage of Thucydides is very important here, as confirming to 
a great degree the statement of Herodotus, and enabling us to appre- 
ciate the criticisms of Plutarch, on this particular point very plausible 
(De Herodoti Malign. pp. 865, 866). The latter seems to have copied 
from a lost Boeotian author named Aristophanes, who tried to make 
out a more honourable case for his countrymen in respect to their con- 
duct in the Persian war. 

The statement of Diodorus—@nBaiwy ἀπὸ τῆς ἑτέρας μέριδος ὡς rerpa- 
κόσιοι---ἰδ illustrated by a proceeding of the Korkyrean government 
(Thucyd. ili. 75) when they enlisted their enemies in order to send them 
away: also that of the Italian Cume (Dionys. Hal. vii. 5). 
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With these troops Leonidas reached Thermo- 
pyle, whence he sent envoys to invite the junc- 
tion of the Phocians and the Lokrians of Opus. 
The latter had been among those who had sent earth 
and water to Xerxes, of which they are said to have 
repented: the step was taken probably only from 
fear, which at this particular moment prescribed 
acquiescence in the summons of Leonidas, justified 
by the plea of necessity in case the Persians should 
prove ultimately victorious’: while the Phocians, 
if originally disposed to medzse, were now precluded 
from doing so by the fact that their bitter enemies 
the Thessalians were active in the cause of Xerxes 
and influential in guiding his movements*. The 
Greek envoys added strength to their summons by 
all the encouragements in their power. ‘‘ The troops 
now at Thermopyle (they said) were a mere ad- 
vanced body, preceding the main strength of Greece, 
which was expected to arrive every day: on the 
side of the sea, a sufficient fleet was already on 
guard: nor was there any cause for fear, since the 
invader was after all not a god, but a man, exposed 
to those reverses of fortune which came inevitably 
on all men, and most of all, upon those in pre- 
eminent condition®.”” Such arguments prove but 
too evidently the melancholy state of terror which 
then pervaded the Greek mind: whether reassured 
by them or not, the great body of the Opuntian 

1 Diodor. xi. 4. 3 Herodot. viii. 30. 

® Herodot. vii. 203. λέγοντες δι ἀγγέλων, ὡς αὐτοὶ μὲν ἥκοιεν πρό- 
δρομοι τῶν ἄλλων, οἱ δὲ λοιποὶ τῶν συμμάχων προσδόκιμοι πᾶσάν εἶσι 
ἡμέρην"..... «καί σφι εἴη δεινὸν οὐδέν᾽ οὐ γὰρ θεὸν εἶναι τὸν ἐπίοντα ἐπὶ 
τὴν Ἑλλάδα, ἀλλ᾽ ἄνθρωπον" εἶναι δὲ θνητὸν οὐδένα, οὐδὲ ἔσεσθαι, τῷ 
κακὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς γινομένῳ οὐ συνεμίχθη, τοῖσι δὲ μεγίστοισι αὐτέων, 


μέγιστα' ὀφείλειν ὧν καὶ τὸν ἐπελαύνοντα, ὡς ἐόντα θνητὸν, ἀπὸ τῆς δόξης 
πεσέειν ἄν. 
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Lokrians, and 1000 Phocians, joined Leonidas at 
Thermopyle. 

That this terror was both genuine and serious, 
there cannot be any doubt: and the question natu- 
rally suggests itself, why the Greeks did not at 
once send their full force instead of a mere advanced 
guard? The answer is to be found in another at- 
tribute of the Greek character—it was the time of 
celebrating both the Olympic festival-games on the 
banks of the Alpheius, and the Karneian festival 
at Sparta and most of the other Dorian states’. 
Even at a moment when their whole freedom and 
existence were at stake, the Greeks could not bring 
themselves to postpone these venerated solemnities: 
especially the Peloponnesian Greeks, among whom 
this force of religious routine appears to have been 
the strongest. At a period more than a century 
later, in the time of Demosthenes, when the energy 
of the Athenians had materially declined, we shall 
find them too postponing the military necessities of 
the state to the complete and splendid fulfilment of 
their religious festival obligations—starving all their 
measures of foreign policy in order that the Theéric 
exhibitions might be imposing to the people and 
satisfactory to the gods. At present, we find little 
disposition in the Athenians to make this sacrifice 
—certainly much less than in the Peloponnesians. 
The latter, remaining at home to celebrate their 
festivals while an invader of superhuman might was 


1 Herodot. vii. 206. It was only the Dorian states (Lacedemon, 
Argos, Sikyon, &c.) which were under obligation of abstinence from 
aggressive military operations during the month of the Karneian festival : 
other states (even in Peloponnesus), Elis, Mantineia, &c., and of course 
Athens, were not under similar restraint (Thucyd. v. 54, 75). 
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at their gates, remind us of the Jews in the latter 
days of their independence, who suffered the opera- 
tions of the besieging Roman army round their city 
to be carried on without interruption during the 
Sabbath’. The Spartans and their confederates 
reckoned that Leonidas with his detachment would 
be strong enough to hold the pass of Thermopyle 
until the Olympic and Karneian festivals should be 
past, after which period they were prepared to 
march to his aid with their whole military force*: 
and they engaged to assemble in Boeotia for the 
purpose of defending Attica against attack on the 
land-side, while the great mass of the Athenian force 
| was serving on shipboard. 
Pathover § At the time when this plan was laid, they believed 


by which that the narrow pass of Thermopyle was the only 


Th . ; 
pyle might means of possible access for an invading army. But 


he evaded | Leonidas, on reaching the spot, discovered for the 


fret in- first time that there was also a mountain path start- 
ormed of 


it on reach: ing from the neighbourhood of Trachis, ascending 
—thePho- the gorge of the river Asépus and the hill called 


garedto Anopza, then crossing the crest of (ἃ and de- 
defend it. scending in the rear of Thermopylz near the Lokri- 
an town of Alpéni. This path,—then hardly used, 
though its ascending half now serves as the regular 
track from Zeitun, the ancient Lamia, to Salona 
on the Corinthian Gulf, the ancient Amphissa—. 
was revealed to him by its first discoverers, the in- 


1 Josephus, Bell. Judaic. i. 7, 3; ii. 16, 4; ibid. Antiqq. Judaic. 
xiv. 4, 2. If their bodies were attacked on the Sabbath, the Jews 
defended themselves ; but they would not break through the religious 
obligations of the day in order to impede any military operations of the 
besiegers. See Reimar. ad Dion. Cass. Ixvi. 7. 

2 Herodot. vii. 206; viii. 40. 
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habitants of Trachis, who in former days had con- 
ducted the Thessalians over it to attack Phocis, 
after the Phocians had blocked up the pass of Ther- 
mopyle. It was therefore not unknown to the 
Phocians: it conducted from Trachis into their 
country, and they volunteered to Leonidas that they 
would occupy and defend it’. But the Greeks thus 
found themselves at Thermopyle under the same 
necessity of providing a double line of defence, for 
the mountain path as well as for the defile, as that 
which had induced their former army to abandon 
Tempé : and so insufficient did their numbers seem, 
when the vast host of Xerxes was at length under- 
stood to be approaching, that a panic terror seized 
them; and the Peloponnesian troops especially, 
anxious only for their own separate line of defence 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, wished to retreat thither 
forthwith. The indignant remonstrances of the 
Phocians and Lokrians, who would thus have been 
left to the mercy of the invader, induced Leonidas 
to forbid this retrograde movement : but he thought 
it necessary to send envoys to the various cities, 
insisting on the insufficiency of his numbers, and 
requesting immediate reinforcements?. So painfully 
were the consequences now felt, of having kept 
back the main force until after the religious festivals 
in Peloponnesus. 
Nor was the feeling of confidence stronger at this Numbers 


. and compo- 
moment in their naval armament, though it had sition ofthe 
mustered in far superior numbers at Artemisium δὲ Artemi- 
on the northern coast of Eubcea, under the Spartan ™"" 
Eurybiadés. It was composed as follows :—100 


1 Herodot. vii. 212, 216, 218. 2 Herodot. vii. 207. 
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Athenian triremes, manned in part by the citizens 
of Plateea, in spite of their total want of practice on 
shipboard, 40 Corinthian, 20 Megarian, 20 Athe- 
nian, manned by the inhabitants of Chalkis and 
lent to them by Athens, 18 Aéginetan, 12 Sikyo- 
nian, 10 Lacedemonian, 8 Epidaurian, 7 Eretrian, 
5 Troezenian, 2 from Styrus in Eubcea, and 2 from 
the island of Keos. There were thus in all 271 
triremes ; together with 9 pentekonters, furnished 
partly by Keos and partly by the Lokrians of Opus. 
Themistoklés was at the head of the Athenian con- 
tingent, and Adeimantus of the Corinthian; of 
other officers we hear nothing'. Three cruising 
vessels, an Athenian, an AXginetan, and a Treeze- 
nian, were pushed forward along the coast of Thes- 
saly, beyond the island of Skiathos, to watch the 
advancing movements of the Persian fleet from 
Therma. 

It was here that the first blood was shed in this 
memorable contest. Ten of the best ships in the 
Persian fleet, sent forward in the direction of 
Skiathos, fell in with these three Grecian triremes, 
who probably supposing them to be the precursors 
of the entire fleet sought safety in flight. The Athe- 
nian trireme escaped to the mouth of the Peneius, 
where the crew abandoned her, and repaired by 
land to Athens, leaving the vessel to the enemy : 
the other two ships were overtaken and captured 
afloat—not without a vigorous resistance on the 
part of the Aginetan, one of whose hoplites, Pythés, 
fought with desperate bravery, and fell covered with 


1 Herodot. viii. 1, 2,3. Diodorus (xi. 12) makes the Athenian nam- 
ber stronger by twenty triremes. 
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wounds. So much did the Persian warriors admire 
him, that they took infinite pains to preserve his 
life, and treated him with the most signal mani- 
festations both of kindness and respect, while they 
dealt with his comrades as slaves. 

On board the Troezenian vessel, which was the 
first to be captured, they found a soldier named 
Leon, of imposing stature: this man was imme- 
diately taken to the ship’s head and slain, as a pre- 
saging omen in the approaching contest : perhaps 
(observes the historian) his name may have contri- 
buted to determine his fate’. The ten Persian ships 
advanced no farther than the dangerous rock 
Myrméx, between Skiathos and the mainland, Capture of 
which had been made known to them by a Greek triremes— 
navigator of Skyros, and on which they erected Pomerat 
a pillar to serve as warning for the coming fleet. Grecian 
Still, so intense was the alarm which their presence, *#2¢o 


Artemi- 


communicated by fire-signals* from Skiathos, and sium, and 


strengthened by the capture of the three look-out Chalkis. 
ships, inspired to the fleet at Artemisium, that 

they actually abandoned their station, believing 

that the entire fleet of the enemy was at hand®. 
They sailed up the Eubcean strait to Chalkis, as 

the narrowest and most defensible passage; leaving 
scouts on the high lands to watch the enemy’s 
advance. 


1 Herodot. vii. 180. τάχα δ᾽ dy τι καὶ τοῦ ὀνόματος ἐπαύροιτο. 

Respecting the influence of a name and its etymology, in this case 
unhappy for the possessor, compare Herodot. ix. 91; and Tacit. Hist. 
iv. 53. 

2 For the employment of fire-signals, compare Livy, xxviii. 5; and 
the opening of the Agamemnon of Zschylus and the same play, v. 270, 
300; also Thucydides, iii. 22-80. 

5. Herodot. vii. 181, 182, 183. 
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Probably this sudden retreat was forced upon 
the generals by the panic of their troops, similar to 
that which King Leonidas, more powerful than 
Eurybiadés and Themistoklés, had found means to 
arrest at Thermopyle. It ruined for the time the 
whole scheme of defence, by laying open the rear 
of the army at Thermopylz to the operations of the 
Persian fleet. But that which the Greeks did not 
do for themselves was more than compensated by 
the beneficent intervention of their gods, who op- 
posed to the invader the more terrible arms of 
storm and hurricane. He was allowed to bring 
his overwhelming host, land force as well as naval, 
to the brink of Thermopyle and to the cvast of 
Thessaly, without hindrance or damage; but the 
time had now arrived when the gods appeared deter- 
mined to humble him, and especially to strike ἢ se- 
ries of blows at his fleet which should reduce it to a 
number not beyond what the Greeks could contend 
with'!. Amidst the general terror which pervaded 
Greece, the Delphians were the first to earn the 
gratitude of their countrymen by announcing that 
divine succour was at hand*. On entreating advice 
from their own oracle, they were directed to pray 
to the Winds, who would render powerful aid 
to Greece. Moreover the Athenian seamen, in 

? Herodot. vii. 184. μέχρι μὲν δὴ τούτου τοῦ χώρου καὶ τῶν Θερμοπυ- 
λέων, ἀπαθής τε κακῶν ἔην ὁ στρατὸς, καὶ πλῆθος ἔην τηνικαῦτα ἔτι τόσον, 
&c.—viil. 13. ἐποιέετο δὲ πᾶν ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ, ὅκως ἂν ἐξισωθείη τῷ “Ἑλλη- 
νικῷ τὸ Περσικὸν, μηδὲ πολλῷ πλέον εἴη. Compare viii. 109; and Diodor. 
- Herodot vii. 178. Δελφοὶ δὲ δεξάμενοι τὸ μαντήϊον, πρῶτα μὲν, Ἑλλή- 
νὼν τοῖσι βουλομένοισι εἶναι ἐλενθέροισι ἐξήγγειλαν τὰ χρησθέντα αὐτοῖσι" 


καί σφι δεινῶς καταῤῥωδέουσι τὸν βάρβαρον ἐξαγγεΐλαντες, χάριν ἀθάνατον 


κατέθεντο. 
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their retreat at Chalkis, recollecting that Boreas 
was the husband of the Attic princess or hervine 
Oreithyia, daughter of their ancient king Erech- 
theus, addressed fervent prayers to their son-in- 
law for his help in need. Never was help more 
effective, or more opportune, than the destructive 
storm, presently to be recounted, on the coast of 
Magnesia, for which grateful thanks and annual 


solemnities were still rendered even in the time οὗ. 


Herodotus, at Athens as well as at Delphi’. 
Xerxes had halted on the Thermaic Gulf for several 
days, employing a large portion of his numerous 
army in cutting down the woods, and clearing the 
roads, on the pass over Olympus from Upper Ma- 
cedonia into Perrhebia, which was recommended 
by his Macedonian allies as preferable to the defile 
of Tempé*. Not intending to march through the 
latter, he is said to have gone by Sea to view it; 
and remarks are ascribed to him on the facility of 
blocking it up so as to convert all Thessaly into 


1 Herodot. vii. 189. The language of the historian in this chapter is 
remarkable: his incredulous reason rather gets the better of religious 
acquiescence. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, reciting this incident together with some other 
miracles of A&kus, Aristeus, Empedoklés, &c., reproves his Pagan op- 
ponents for their inconsistency, while believing these, in rejecting the 
miracles of Moses and the prophets (Stromat. vi. pp. 629, 630). 

3 The pass over which Xerxes passed was that by Petra, Pythium, and 
Oloosson—‘ saltum ad Petram”—“ Perrhebie saltum ”’ (Livy, xlv. 21; 
xliv. 27). Petra was near the point where the road passed from Pieria 
or Lower Macedonia into Upper Macedonia (see Livy, xxxix. 26). 

Compare respecting this pass, and the general features of the neigh- 
bouring country, Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
ch. xviii. p. 337-343, and ch. xxx. p. 430; also Boué, La Turquie en 
Europe, vol. i. p. 198-202. 

The Thracian king Sitalkés, like Xerxes on this occasion, was obliged 
to cause the forests to be cut, to make a road for his army, in the early 
part of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. ii. 98). 


Movements 
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one vast lake'. His march from Therma through 
Macedonia, Perrhzbia, Thessaly, and Achza Phthi- 
dtis, into the territory of the Malians and the neigh- 
bourhood of Thermopyle, occupied eleven or twelve 
days?: the people through whose towns he passed 
had already made their submission, and the Thessa- 
lians especially were zealous in seconding his efforts. 
His numerous host was still farther swelled by the 
presence of these newly submitted people, and by 
the Macedonian troops under Alexander ; so that 
the river Onochénus in Thessaly, and even the 
Apidanus in Achza Phthidtis, would hardly suffice 
to supply it, but were drunk up, according to the 
information given to Herodotus. At Alusin Achza, 
he condescended to listen to the gloomy legend con- 
nected with the temple of Zeus Laphysteus and the 
sacred grove of the Athamantid family: he respected 
and protected these sacred places—an incident 
which shows that the sacrilege and destruction of 


1 Herodot. vii. 130, 131. That Xerxes, struck by the view of Olympus 
and Ossa, went to see the narrow defile between them, is probable 
enough ; but the remarks put into his mouth are probably the fancy of 
some ingenious contemporary Greeks, suggested by the juxtaposition of 
such a landscape and such a monarch. To suppose this narrow defile 
walled up, was easy for the imagination of any spectator: to suppose 
that ke could order it to be done, was in character with a monarch who 
disposed of an indefinite amount of manual labour, and who had just 
finished the cutting of Athos. Such dramatic fitness was quite suffi- 
cient to convert that which might have been said into that which teas 
said, and to procure for it a place among the historical anecdotes com- 
municated to Herodotus. 

3 The Persian fleet did not leave Therma until eleven days after Xerxes 
and his land force (Herodot. vii. 183) ; it arrived in one day on the 
Sépias Akté or south-eastern coast of Magnesia (ibid), was then assailed 
and distressed for three days by the hurricane (vii. 191), and proceeded 
immediately afterwards to Aphetee (vii. 193). When it arrived at the 
latter places, Xerxes himself had been three days in the Malian territory 
(vii. 196). 
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temples imputed to him by the Greeks, though 
true in regard to Athens, Abz, Milétus, &c., was 
by no means universally exhibited, and is even 
found qualified by occasional instances of great 
respect for Grecian religious feeling'. Along the 
shore of the Malian Gulf he at length came into 
the Trachinian territory near Thermopyle, where 
he encamped, seemingly awaiting the arrival of the 
fleet, so as to combine his farther movements in 
advance’, now that the enemy were immediately in 
his front. 

But his fleet was not destined to reach the point 
of communication with the same ease as he had 
arrived before Thermopyle. After having ascer- 
tained by the ten ships already mentioned (which 
captured the three Grecian guardships) that the 
channel between Skiathos and the mainland was 
safe, the Persian admiral Megabates sailed with his 
whole fleet from Therma, or from Pydna’, his sta- 
tion in the Thermaic Gulf, eleven days after the 
monarch had begun his land-march; and reached 
in one long day’s sail the eastern coast of Magnesia, 
not far from its southernmost promontory. The 
greater part of this line of coast, formed by the de- 
clivities of Ossa and Pelion, is thoroughly rocky 
and inhospitable: but south of the town called 
Kasthanza there was a short extent of open beach, 
where the fleet rested for the night before coming 
to the line of coast called the Sépias Akté*. The 

1 This point is set forth by Hoffmeister, Sittlich-religidse Lebens- 
ansicht des Herodotus. Essen, 1832, sect. 19, p. 93. 


2 Herodot. vii. 196, 197, 201. 8 Diodor. xi. 12. 
4 Diodorus (xi. 12), Plutarch (Themistoklés, 8) and Mannert (Geogr. 
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first line of ships were moored to the land, but the 
larger number of this immense fleet swung at an- 
chor in a depth of eight lines. In this condition they 
were overtaken the next morning by a sudden and 
desperate hurricane—a wind called by the people of 
the country Hellespontias, which blew right upon 
the shore. The most active among the mariners 
found means to forestal the danger by beaching and 
hauling their vessels ashore; but a large number, 
unable to take such a precaution, were carried be- 
fore the wind and dashed to pieces near Melibeea, 
Kasthanza, and other points of this unfriendly re- 
gion. Four hundred ships of war, according to the 
lowest estimate, together with a countless heap of 
transports and provision craft, were destroyed: and 
the loss of life as well as of property was immense. 
For three entire days did the terrors of the storm 
last, during which time the crews ashore, left al- 
most without defence, and apprehensive that the 
inhabitants of the country might assail or plunder 
them, were forced to break up the ships driven 
ashore in order to make a palisade out of the tim- 
bers? Though the Magian priests who accompa- 
nied the armament were fervent in prayer and 
sacrifice,—not merely to the Winds but also to 
Thetis and the Nereids, the tutelary divinities of 
Sépias Akté—they could obtain no mitigation un- 


der Gr. und Romer, vol. vii. p. 596), seem to treat Sépias as a cape, 
the south-eastern corner of Magnesia: this is different from Herodotus, 
who mentions it as a line of some extent (daca ἡ ἀκτὴ ἡ Σηπιὰς, Vii. 
191), and notices separately τὴν ἄκρην τῆς Μαγνησίης, vii. 193. 

The geography of Apollonius Rhodius (i. 560-580) seems sadly in- 
accurate. 1 Herodot. vii. 189-191. 
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til the fourth day’: thus long did the prayers of 
Delphi and Athens, and the jealousy of the gods 
against superhuman arrogance, protract the ter- 
rible visitation. At length on the fourth day calm 
weather returned, when all those ships which were 
in condition to proceed put to sea and sailed along 
the land, round the southern promontory of Mag- 
nesia, to Aphete at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Pagase. Little indeed had Xerxes gained by the 
laborious cutting through Mount Athos, in hopes 
to escape the unseen atmospheric enemies which 
howl around that formidable promontory: the work 
of destruction to his fleet was only transferred to 
the opposite side of the intervening Thracian sea. 
Had the Persian fleet reached Aphetz without 
misfortune, they would have found the Eubcean 
strait evacuated by the Greek fleet and undefended, 
so that they would have come immediately into 
communication with the land-army, and would 
have acted upon the rear of Leonidas and his divi- 
sion. But the storm completely altered this pro- 
spect, and revived the spirits of the Greek fleet at 
Chalkis. It was communicated to them by their 
scouts on the high lands of Euboea, who even sent 
them word that the entire Persian fleet was de- 
stroyed: upon which, having returned thanks and 
offered libations to Poseidon the Saviour, the Greeks 
returned back as speedily as they could to Artemi- 


1 Herodot. vii. 191. On this occasion, as in regard to the prayers ad- 
dressed by the Athenians to Boreas, Herodotus suffers a faint indication 
of scepticism to escape him: ἡμέρας γὰρ δὴ ἐχείμαζε τρεῖς" τέλος δὲ, 
ἔντομά τε ποιεῦντες καὶ καταείδοντες γόοισι τῷ ἀνέμῳ οἱ Μάγοι, πρός τε 
τούτοισι, καὶ Θέτι καὶ τῇσι Νηρηΐσι θύοντες, ἔπαυσαν τετάρτῃ ἡμέρῃ" ἢ 
ἄλλως κως αὐτὸς ἐθέλων ἐκόπασε. 
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sium. To their surprise, however, they saw the 
Persian fleet, though reduced in number, still exhi- 
biting a formidable total and appearance at the op- 
posite station of Aphete. The last fifteen ships of 
that fleet, having been so greatly crippled by the 
storm as to linger behind the rest, mistook the 
Greek ships for their own comrades, fell into the 
midst of them, and were all captured. Sanddékés, 
sub-satrap of the Holic Kymé—Aridélis, despot of 
Alabanda in Karia—and Penthylus, despot of Pa- 
phos in Cyprus—the leaders of this squadron, were 
sent prisoners to the Isthmus of Corinth, after ha- 
ving been questioned respecting the enemy: the 
latter of these three had brought to Xerxes a con- 
tingent of twelve ships, out of which eleven had 
foundered in the storm, while the last was now 
taken with himself aboard’. 

Meanwhile Xerxes, encamped within sight of 
Thermopyle, suffered four days to pass without 
making any attack: a probable reason may be 
found in the extreme peril of his fleet reported to 
have been utterly destroyed by the storm: but 
Herodotus assigns a different cause. Xerxes could 
not believe (according to him) that the Greeks at 
Thermopyle, few as they were in number, had any 
serious intention to resist: he had heard in his 
march that a handful of Spartans and other Greeks, 
under a Herakleid leader, had taken post there, but 
he treated the news with scorn: and when a horse- 
man,—whom he sent to reconnoitre them, and who 
approached near enough to survey their position, 
without exciting any attention among them by his 

} Herodot. vii. 194. | 
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presence—brought back to him a description of 
the pass, the wall of defence, and the apparent 
number of the division, he was yet more astonished 
and puzzled. It happened too, that at the moment 
when this horseman rode up, the Spartans were in 
the advanced guard, outside of the wall: some 
were engaged in gymnastic exercises, others in 
combing their long hair, and none of them heeded 
the approach of the hostile spy. Xerxes next sent 
for the Spartan king Demaratus, to ask what he 
was to think of such madness: upon which the 
latter reminded him of their former conversation 
at Doriskus, again assuring him that the Spartans 
in the pass would resist to the death, in spite of 
the smallness of their number, and adding, that it 
was their custom, in moments of special danger, to 
comb their hair with peculiar care. In spite of this 
assurance from Demaratus, and of the pass not only 
occupied, but in itself so narrow and impracticable, 
before his eyes, Xerxes still persisted in believing 
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they would disperse of their own accord. He de- 
layed the attack for four days: on the fifth he be- 
came wroth at the impudence and recklessness of 
the petty garrison before him, and sent against 
them the Median and Kissian divisions, with orders 
to seize them and bring them as prisoners into his 
presence’. 

Though we read thus in Herodotus, it is hardly 
possible to believe that we are reading historical 
reality : we rather find laid out before us a picture 

1 Herodot. vii. 208, 210. πέμπει ἐς αὐτοὺς Μήδους καὶ Κισσίους θυ- 


μωθεὶς, ἐντειλάμενός σφεας ζωγρήσαντας ἄγειν ἐς ὄψιν τὴν ἑωὐτοῦ. 
12 
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of human self-conceit in its most exaggerated form, 
ripe for the stroke of the jealous gods, and destined, 
like the interview between Croesus and Solon, to 
point and enforce that moral which was ever pre- 
sent to the mind of the historian ; whose religious 
and poetical imagination, even unconsciously to 
himself, surrounds the naked facts of history with 
accompaniments of speech and motive which nei- 
ther Homer nor Aéschylus would have deemed un- 
suitable. The whole proceedings of Xerxes, and the 
immensity of host which he summoned, show that 
he calculated on an energetic resistance; and though 
the numbers of Leonidas, compared with the Per- 
sians, were insignificant, they could hardly have 
looked insignificant in the position which they then 
occupied—an entrance little wider than a single 
carriage-road, with a cross wall, a prolonged space 
somewhat widened, and then another equally narrow 
exit, behind it. We are informed by Diodorus’ 
that the Lokrians, when they first sent earth and 
water to the Persian monarch, engaged at the same 
time to seize the pass of Thermopylze on his behalf, 
and were only prevented from doing so by the un- 
expected arrival of Leonidas; nor is it unlikely 
that the Thessalians, now the chief guides of 
Xerxes*, together with Alexander of Macedon, 
would try the same means of frightening away the 
garrison of Thermopyle, as had: already been so 
successful in causing the evacuation of Tempé. An 
interval of two or three days might be well be- 
stowed for the. purpose of leaving to such intrigues 
a fair chance of success: the fleet meanwhile would 
1 Diodor. xi. 4. 8 Herodot. vii. 174; viii. 29-32. 
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be arrived at Aphetz after the dangers of the storm: 
we may thus venture to read the conduct of Xerxes 
in ἃ manner somewhat less childish than it is de- 
picted by Herodotus. 

The Medes, whom Xerxes first ordered to the 
attack, animated as well by the recollection of their 
ancient Asiatic supremacy as by the desire of aven- 
ging the defeat of Marathon’, manifested great per- 
sonal bravery. The position was one in which 
bows and arrows were of little avail: a close com- 
bat hand to hand was indispensable, and in this 
the Greeks had every advantage of organization 
as well as armour. Short spears, light wicker 
shields, and tunics, in the assailants, were an 
imperfect match for the long spears, heavy and 
spreading shields, steady ranks*, and practised 
fighting of the defenders. Yet the bravest men of 
the Persian army, pressed on from behind, and 
having nothing but numbers in their favour, main- 
tained long this unequal combat, with great slaugh- 
ter to themselves, and little loss to the Greeks. 
Though constantly repulsed, the attack was as 
constantly renewed, for two successive days: the 
Greek troops were sufficiently numerous to relieve 
each other when fatigued, since the space was 
so narrow that few could contend at once; and 
even the Immortals, or ten thousand choice Persian 
guards, and the other choice troops of the army, 
when sent to the attack on the second day, were 
driven back with the same disgrace and the same 

1 Diodor. xi. 6. 


? Herodot. vii. 211; ix. 62, 63; Diodor. xi. 7: compare ASschyl. 
Pers. 244. 
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slaughter as the rest. Xerxes surveyed this humi- 
liating repulse from a lofty throne expressly pro- 
vided for him: ‘‘ thrice (says the historian, with 
Homeric vivacity) did he spring from his throne, 
in agony for his army'.” 

At the end of two days’ fighting no impression 
had been made, the pass appeared impracticable, 
and the defence not less triumphant than coura- 
geous—when a Malian named Ephialtés revealed 
to Xerxes the existence of the unfrequented moun- 
tain-path. This at least was the man singled out 
by the general voice of Greece as the betrayer of 
the fatal secret : after the final repulse of the Per- 
sians, he fled his country for a time, and a reward 
was proclaimed by the Amphiktyonic assembly for 
his head ; having returned to his country too soon, 
he was slain by a private enemy, whom the Lace- 
dzemonians honoured as a patriot*. There were 
however other Greeks who were also affirmed to 
have earned the favour of Xerxes by the same valu- 
able information; and very probably there may 
have been more than one informant—indeed the 
Thessalians, at that time his guides, can hardly 
have been ignorant of it. So little had the path 
been thought of, however, that no one in the Per- 
sian army knew it to be already occupied by the 
Phocians. At nightfall Hydarnés with a detach- 


1 Herodot. vii. 212. Ἔν ταύτῃσι τῇσι προσόδοισι τῆς μάχης λέγεται 
βασιλέα, θηεύμενον, τρὶς ἀναδραμεῖν ἐκ τοῦ θρόνου, δείσαντα περὶ τῇ στρα- 
τίῃ. See Homer, Iliad, xx. 62; ΖΕ βου). Pers. 472. 

3 Herodot. vii. 213, 214; Diodor. xi. 8. 

Ktesias states that it was two powerful men of Trachis, Kalliadés 
and Timaphernés, who disclosed to Xerxes the mountain-path (Persica, 
Cc. 24). 
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ment of Persians was detached along the gorge of 
the river Asépus, ascended the path of Anopza, 
through the woody region between the mountains 
occupied by the C&teans and those possessed by 
the Trachinians, and found himself at daybreak 
near the summit, within sight of the Phocian guard 
of 1000 men. In the stillness of day-break, the 
noise of his army trampling through the wood! 
aroused the defenders; but the surprise was mu- 
tual, and Hydarnés in alarm asked his guide 
whether these men also were Lacedzemonians. 
Having ascertained the negative, he began the at- 
tack, and overwhelmed the Phocians with a shower 
of arrows, so as to force them to abandon the path 
and seek their own safety on a higher point of the 
mountain. Anxious only for their own safety, they 
became unmindful of the inestimable opening which 
they were placed to guard. Had the full numerical 
strength of the Greeks been at Thermopyle, in- 
stead of staying behind for the festivals, they might 
have planted such a force on the mountain-path 
as would have rendered it not less impregnable than 
the pass beneath. 

Hydarnés, not troubling himself to pursue the 
Phocians, followed the descending portion of the 
mountain-path, shorter than the ascending, and 

' Herodot. vii. 217, 218. ἠώς re δὴ διέφαινε---ἦν μὲν δὴ νηνεμίη, ψόφου 
δὲ γενομένου πολλοῦ, &c. 

I cannot refrain from transcribing a remark of Colonel Leake: ‘The 
stillness of the dawn, which saved the Phocians from being surprised, is 
very characteristic of the climate of Greece in the season when the 
occurrence took place, and like many other trifling circumstances oc- 
curring in the history of the Persian invasion, is an interesting proof of 


the accuracy and veracity of the historian.” (Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. 11, c. x. p. 55.) 
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arrived in the rear of Thermopyle not long after 
They arrive midday!. But before he had yet completed his 
ofLeoni- descent, the fatal truth had already been made 
“as. known to Leonidas, that the enemy were closing 
in upon him behind. Scouts on the hills, and de- 
serters from the Persian camp, especially a Kyme- 
an? named Tyrastiadas, had both come in with the 
news: and even if such informants had been want- 
ing, the prophet Megistias, descended from the 
legendary seer Melampus, read the approach of 
death in the gloomy aspect of the morning sacri- 
fices. It was evident that Thermopyle could be no 
longer defended ; but there was ample time for the 
Debate defenders to retire, and the detachment of Leonidas 
defenders Were divided in opinion on the subject. The 
yl chee’ greater number of them were inclined to abandon a 
it became = position now become untenable, and to reserve 


known that 
thePersians themselves for future occasions on which they might 


proaching effectively contribute to repel the invader. Nor is 
it to be doubted that such was the natural impulse, 
both of brave soldiers and of prudent officers, under 
the circumstances. But to Leonidas the idea of 
retreat was intolerable. His own personal honour, 
together with that of his Spartan companions and of 
Sparta herself’, forbade him to think of yielding to 
the enemy the pass which he had been sent to de- 
fend. The laws of his country required him to 
conquer or die in the post assigned to him, what- 
ever might be the superiority of number on the 
part of the enemy*: moreover we are told that the 


1 Herodot. vii. 216, 217. * Diodor. xi. 9. 
5. Herodot. vii. 219. ἐνθαῦτα ἐβουλεύοντο of "Ἕλληνες, καί σφεων ἐσχί- 
ζοντο ai γνῶμαι. 4 Herodot. vii. 104. 
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Delphian oracle had declared that either Sparta 
itself, or a king of Sparta, must fall victim to the 
Persian arms. Had he retired, he could hardly 
have escaped that voice of reproach which, in Greece 
especially, always burst upon the general who failed: 
while his voluntary devotion and death would not 
only silence every whisper of calumny, but exalt him 
to the pinnacle of glory both as a man and asa 
king, and set an example of chivalrous patriotism 
at the moment when the Greek world most needed 
the lesson. 

The three hundred Spartans under Leonidas were 
found fully equal to this act of generous and devoted 
self-sacrifice. Perhaps he would have wished to 
inspire the same sentiment to the whole detach- 
ment: but when he found them indisposed, he at 
once ordered them to retire, thus avoiding all un- 
seemly reluctance and dissension’: the same order 
was also given to the prophet Megistias, who how- 
ever refused to obey it and staid, though he sent 
away his only son*. - None of the contingents re- 


1 Herodot. vii. 220. Ταύτῃ καὶ μᾶλλον τῇ γνώμῃ πλεῖστός εἶμι, Λεωνί- 
δην, ἐπεί τε ἤσθετο τοὺς συμμάχους ἐόντας ἀπροθύμους, καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλοντας 
συνδιακινδυνεύειν, κελεῦσαί σφεας ἀπαλλάσσεσθαι" αὐτῷ δὲ ἀπιέναι οὐ κα- 
Ads ἔχειν" μένοντι δὲ αὐτῷ κλέος μέγα ἐλείπετο, καὶ ἡ Σπάρτης εὐδαιμονίη 
οὐκ ἐξηλείφετο. 

Compare ἃ similar act of honourable self-devotion, under less con- 
spicuous circumstances, of the Lacedemonian commander Anaxibius, 
when surprised by the Athenians under Iphikratés in the territory of 
Abydus (Xenophon, Hellenic. iv. 8, 38). He and twelve Lacedemonian 
harmosts, all refused to think of safety by flight. He said to his men, 
when resistance was hopeless, “Avdpes, ἐμοὶ μὲν καλὸν ἔνθαδε ἀποθανεῖν ; 
ὑμεῖς δὲ, πρὶν ξυμμίξαι τοῖς πολεμίοις, σπεύδετε els τὴν σωτηρίαν. 

3 Herodot. vii. 221. According to Plutarch, there were also two 
persons belonging to the Herakleid lineage, whom Leonidas desired to 
place in safety, and for that reason gave them a despatch to carry home. 
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under Hydarnés might soon be expected in the rear. 
On this last day, however, Leonidas, knowing that 
all which remained was to sell the lives of his de- 
tachment dearly, did not confine himself to the 
defensive', but advanced into the wider space out- 
side of the pass; becoming the aggressor and 
driving before him the foremost of the Persian 
host, many of whom perished as well by the spears 
of the Greeks as in the neighbouring sea and mo- 
rass, and even trodden down by their own numbers. 
It required all the efforts of the Persian officers, 
assisted by threats and the plentiful use of the whip, 
to force their men on to the fight. The Greeks 
fought with reckless bravery and desperation against 
this superior host, until at length their spears were 
broken, and they had no weapon left except their 
swords. It was at this juncture that Leonidas him- 
self was slain, and around his body the battle be- 
came fiercer than ever: the Persians exhausted all 
their efforts to possess themselves of it, but were 
repulsed by the Greeks four several times, with the 
loss of many of their chiefs, especially two brothers 
of Xerxes. Fatigued, exhausted, diminished in 
number, and deprived of their most effective wea- 
pons, the little band of defenders retired, with the 


1 The story of Diodorus (xi. 10) that Leonidas made an attack upon 
the Persian camp during the night, and very nearly penetrated to the 
regal tent, from which Xerxes was obliged to flee suddenly, in order to 
save his life, while the Greeks, after having caused immense slaughter 
in the camp, were at length overpowered and slain—is irreconcileable 
with Herodotus and decidedly to be rejected. Justin, however (ii. 11), 
and Plutarch (De Herodot. Malign. p. 866) follow it. The rhetoric 
of Diodorus is not calculated to strengthen the evidence in its favour. 
Plutarch had written, or intended to write, a biography of Leonidas 
(De Herodot. Mal. ibid.) ; but it is not preserved. 
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body of their chief, into the narrow strait behind 
the cross wall, where they sat all together on a hil- 
lock, exposed to the attack of the main Persian 
army on one side, and of the detachment of Hy- 
darnés, which had now completed its march, on the 
other. They were thus surrounded, overwhelmed 
with missiles, and slain to a man; not losing cou- 
rage even to the last, but defending themselves 
with their remaining daggers, with their unarmed 
hands, and even with their mouths?. 

Thus perished Leonidas with his heroic comrades 
—300 Spartans and 700 Thespians. Amidst such 
equal heroism, it seemed difficult to single out any 
individual as distinguished : nevertheless Herodo- 
tus mentions the Spartans Diénekés, Alpheus and 
Maron—and the Thespian Dithyrambus—as stand- 
ing pre-eminent. The reply ascribed to the first 
became renowned”. ‘‘The Persian host (he was 
informed) is so prodigious that their arrows conceal 
the sun.” ‘‘So much the better (he answered), we 
shall then fight them in the shade.” Herodotus 
had asked and learnt the name of every individual 
among this memorable three hundred, and even six 
hundred years afterwards, Pausanias could still read 
the names engraved on a column at Sparta®. One 
alone among them—Aristodémus—returned home, 
having taken no part in the combat. He, together 

1 Herodot. vii. 225. 3 Herodot. vii. 226. 

3 Herodot. vii. 224. ἐπυθόμην δὲ καὶ ἁπάντων τῶν τριακοσίων. Pau- 
sanias, iii. 14, 1. Annual festivals, with a panegyrical oration and 
gymnastic matches, were still celebrated even in his time in honour of 
Leonidas, jointly with Pausanias, whose subsequent treason tarnished 
hia laurels acquired at Platea. It is remarkable, and not altogether 


creditable to Spartan sentiment, that the two kings should have been 
made partners in the same public honours. 
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with Eurytus another soldier, had been absent from 
the detachment on leave, and both were lying at 
Alpéni suffering from a severe complaint in the 
eyes. Eurytus, apprised that the fatal hour of the 
detachment was come, determined not to survive 
it, asked for his armour, and desired his attendant 
Helot to lead him to his place in the ranks ; where 
he fell gallantly fighting, while the Helot departed 
and survived. Aristodémus did not imitate this 
devotion of his sick comrade: overpowered with 
physical suffering, he was carried to Sparta—but 
he returned only to scorn and infamy among his 
fellow-citizens'. He was denounced as ‘‘ the cow- 
ard Aristodémus ;”” no one would speak or commu- 
nicate with him, or even grant him a light for his 
fire’. After a year of such bitter disgrace, he was 


1 Herodot. vii. 229. ᾿Αριστόδημον---λειποψυχέοντα λειφθῆναι---ἀλγή- 
σαντα ἀπονοστῆσαι ἐς Σπάρτην. The commentators are hard upon Ari- 
stodémus when they translate these epithets ‘‘animo deficientem, timi- 
dum, pusillanimum,” considering that ἐλειποψύχησε is predicated by 
Thucydides (iv. 12) even respecting the gallant Brasidas. Herodotus 
scarcely intends to imply anything like pusillanimity, but rather the effect 
of extreme physical suffering. It seems, however, that there were different 
stories about the cause which had kept Aristodémus out of the battle. 

The story of another soldier named Pantités, who having been sent 
on a message hy Leonidas into ‘‘hessaly, did not return in time for the 
battle, and was so disgraced when he went back to Sparta that he 
hanged himself—given by Herodotus as a report, is very little entitled 
to credit. It is not likely that Leonidas would send an envoy into 
Thessaly, then occupied by the Persians: moreover the disgrace of 
Aristodémus is particularly explained by Herodotus by the difference 
between his conduct and that of his comrade Eurytus: whereas Pan- 
tités stood alone. 

3 See the story of the single Athenian citizen, who returned home 
alone, after all his comrades had perished in an unfortunate expedition 
to the island of gina. The widows of the slain warriors crowded 
round him, each asking him what had become of her husband, and 
finally put him to death by pricking with their bodkins (Herodot. v. 87). 

In the terrible battle of St. Jacob on the Birs, near Basle (August 
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at length enabled to retrieve his honour at the 
battle of Platea, where he was slain, after surpass- 
ing all his comrades in heroic and even reckless 
valour. 

Amidst the last moments of this gallant band, 
we turn with repugnance to the desertion and sur- 
render of the Thebans: They are said to have 
taken part in the final battle, though only to save 
appearances and under the pressure of necessity : 
but when the Spartans and Thespians, exhausted 
and disarmed, retreated to die upon the little hillock 
within the pass, the Thebans then separated them- 
selves, approached the enemy with outstretched 
hands, and entreated quarter. They now loudly 
proclaimed that they were friends and subjects of 
the Great King, and had come to Thermopyle 
against their own consent ; all which was confirmed 
by the Thessalians in the Persian army. Though 
some few were slain before this proceeding was 
urtderstood by the Persians, the rest were admitted 
to quarter; not without the signal disgrace, how- 
ever, of being branded with the regal mark as un- 
trustworthy slaves—an indignity to which their 
commander Leontiadés was compelled to submit 
along with the rest. Such is the narrative which 
Herodotus recounts, without any expression of mis- 
trust or even of doubt: Plutarch emphatically con- 


1444), where 1500 Swiss crossed the river and attacked 40,000 French 
and Germans under the Dauphin of France, against strong remonstrances 
from their commanders—all of them were slain, after deeds of un- 
rivalled valour and great loss to the enemy, except sixteen men who 
receded from their countrymen in crossing the river, thinking the enter- 
prise desperate. These sixteen men on their return were treated with 
intolerable scorn and hardly escaped execution (Vogelin, Geschichte der 
Schweizer Eidgenossenschaft, vol. i. ch. 5, p. 393). 
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tradicts it, and even cites a Bceotian author’, who 
affirms that Anaxarchus, not Leontiadés, was com- 
mander of the Thebans at Thermopyle. Without 
calling in question the equivocal conduct and sur- 
render of this Theban detachment, we may reason- 
ably dismiss the story of this ignominious branding, 
as an invention of that strong anti-Theban feeling 
which prevailed in Greece after the repulse of 
Xerxes. 

The wrath of that monarch, as he went over the 
field after the close of the action, vented itself upon 
the corpse of the gallant Leonidas, whose head he 
directed to be cut off and fixed on accross. But it 
was not wrath alone which filled his mind: he was 
farther impressed with involuntary admiration of 
the little detachment which had here opposed to 
him a resistance so unexpected and so nearly invin- 
cible—he now learnt to be anxious respecting the 
resistance which remained behind. ‘‘ Demaratus, 
(said. he to the exiled Spartan king at his side) thou 
art a good man: all thy predictions have turned out 
true: now tell me, how many Lacedzemonians are 
there remaining, and are they all such warriors as 
these fallen men?” “Ὁ king (replied Demaratus), 
the total of the Lacedemonians and of their towns 
is great; in Sparta alone, there are 8000 adult 
warriors, all equal to those who have here fought ; 
and the other Lacedzemonians, though inferior to 
them, are yet excellent soldiers.’”’ ‘‘ Tell me (re- 


1 Herodot. vii. 233; Plutarch, Herodot. Malign. p. 867. The Βαο- 
tian history of Aristophanés, cited by the latter, professed to be founded 
in part upon memorials arranged according to the sequence of magi- 
strates and generals—éx τῶν κατὰ ἄρχοντας ὑπομνημάτων ἱστόρησε. 
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joined Xerxes) what will be the least difficult way 
of conquering such men?” Upon which Demaratus 
advised him to send a division of his fleet to occupy 
the island of Kythéra, and from thence to make war ~ 
on the southern coast of Laconia, which would dis- 
tract the attention of Sparta, and prevent her from 
cooperating in any combined scheme of defence 
against his land-force. Unless this were done, the 
entire force of Peloponnesus would be assembled to 
maintain the narrow isthmus of Corinth, where the 
Persian king would have far more terrible battles 
to fight than anything which he had yet witnessed’. 

Happily for the safety of Greece, Achzmenes 
the brother of Xerxes interposed to dissuade the 
monarch from this prudent plan of action; not 
without aspersions on the temper and motives of 
Demaratus, who (he affirmed) like other Greeks, 
hated all power, and envied all good fortune, above | 
his own. The fleet (added he), after the damage 
-gustained by the recent storm, would bear no farther 
diminution of number : and it was essential to keep 
the entire Persian force, on land as well as on sea, 
in one undivided and cooperating mass?. 

A few such remarks were sufficient to revive in 
the monarch his habitual sentiment of confidence 
In overpowering number: yet while rejecting the 
advice of Demaratus, he emphatically repelled the 
imputations against the good faith and sincere at- 
tachment of that exiled prince®. 


4 Herodot. vii. 235. 3 Herodot. vii. 236. 

8 Herodot. vii. 237. ‘‘The citizen (Xerxes is made to observe) does 
indeed naturally envy another citizen more fortunate than himself, and 
if asked for counsel, will keep back what he has best in his mind, unless 
he be a man of very rare virtue. Buta foreign friend usually sympa- 
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Meanwhile the days of battle at Thermopylez had 
been not less actively employed by the fleets at 
Aphete and Artemisium. It has already been 
mentioned that the Greek ships, having abandoned 
their station at the latter place and retired to Chal- 
kis, were induced to return by the news that the 
Persian fleet had been nearly ruined by the recent 
storm,—and that on returning to Artemisium, the 
Grecian commanders felt renewed alarm on seeing 
the enemy’s fleet, in spite of the damage just sus- 
tained, still mustering in overwhelming number at 
the opposite station of Aphetz. Such was the 
effect of this spectacle, and the impression of their 
own inferiority, that they again resolved to retire 
without fighting, leaving the strait open and un- 
defended. Great consternation was caused by the 
news of their determination among the inhabit- 
ants of Eubcea, who entreated Eurybiadés to main- 
tain his position for a few days, until they could 
have time to remove their families and their pro- 
perty. But even such postponement was thought 
unsafe and refused: and he was on the point of 
giving orders for retreat, when the Eubceans sent 
their envoy Pelagon to Themistoklés with the offer 
of thirty talents, on condition that the fleet should 
keep its station and hazard an engagement in defence 
of the island. Themistoklés employed the money 
adroitly and successfully, giving five talents to Eu- 
rybiadés, with large presents besides to the other 
leading chiefs : the most unmanageable among them 
was the Corinthian Adeimantus,—who at first 


thises heartily with the good fortune of another foreigner, and will give 
him the best advice in his power whenever he is asked.”’ 
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threatened to depart with his own squadron alone, 
if the remaining Greeks were mad enough to re- 
main. His alarm was silenced, if not tranquillized, 
by a present of three talents’. 

However Plutarch may be scandalized at such 
inglorious revelations preserved to us by Herodotus 
respecting the underhand agencies of this memo- 
rable struggle, there is no reason to call in ques- 
tion the bribery here described. But Themistoklés 
doubtless was only tempted to do, and enabled to 
do, by means of the Eubcean money, that which he 
would have wished, and had probably tried, to 
accomplish, without the money—to bring on a 
naval engagement at Artemisium. It was abso- 
lutely essential to the maintenance of Thermopyle, 
and to the general plan of defence, that the Eu- 
boean strait should be defended against the Persian 
fleet, nor could the Greeks expect a more favour- 
able position to fight in. We may reasonably pre- 
sume that Themistoklés, distinguished not less by 
daring than by sagacity, and the great originator 
of maritime energies in his country, concurred un- 
willingly in the projected abandonment of Artemi- 
sium: but his high mental capacity did not ex- 
clude that pecuniary corruption which rendered the 
presents of the Euboeans both admissible and wel- 
come—yet still more welcome to him perhaps, as 
they supplied means of bringing over the other op- 
posing chiefs and the Spartan admiral*. It was 

' Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 7; Herodot. viii. 5, 6. 

3 The expression of Herodotus is somewhat remarkable : Οὗτοί re δὴ 
πληγέντες δώροισι (Eurybiadés, Adeimantus, &c.), ἀναπεπεισμένοι ἦσαν, 


καὶ τοῖσι Εὐβοέεσι ἐκεχάριστο" αὐτός τε ὁ Θεμιστοκλέης ἐκέρδῃνε, ἔλάν- 
θανε δὲ τὰ λοιπὰ ἔχων. 
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finally determined therefore to remain, and if ne- 
cessary, to hazard an engagement in the Eubcean 
strait: but at any rate to procure for the inhabit- 
ants of the island a short interval to remove their 
families. Had these Eubceans heeded the oracles 
(says Herodotus’) they would have packed up and 
removed long before : for a text of Bakis gave them 
express warning: but having neglected the sacred 
writings as unworthy of credit, they were now 
severely punished for such presumption. 

Among the Persian fleet at Aphetz, on the other 
hand, the feeling prevalent was one of sanguine 
hope and confidence in their superior numbers, 
forming a strong contrast with the discouragement 
of the Greeks at Artemisium. Had they attacked 
the latter immediately, when both fleets first saw 
each other from their opposite stations, they would 
have gained an easy victory, for the Greek fleet 
would have fled, as the admiral was on the point of 
ordering, even without an attack. But this was not 
sufficient for the Persians, who wished to cut off 
every ship among their enemies even from flight 
andescape*. Accordingly they detached 200 ships 
to circumnavigate the island of Euboea, and to sail 
up the Eubcean strait from the south, in the rear of 


1 Herodot. viii. 20. Οἱ γὰρ Εὐβοέες παραχρησάμενοι τὸν Βάκιδος 
χρησμὸν ὡς οὐδὲν λέγοντα, οὔτε τι ἐξεκομίσαντο οὐδὲν, οὔτε προεσάξαντο, 
ὡς παρεσομένου σφι πολέμον᾽ περιπετέα δὲ ἐποιήσαντο σφίσι αὐτοῖσι τὰ 
πρήγματα. Βάκιδι γὰρ ὧδε ἔχει περὶ τούτων 6 χρησμός" 

Φράζεο βαρβαρόφωνον ὅταν ζυγὸν εἰς ἅλα βάλλῃ 

Βύβλινον, Εὐβοίης ἀπέχειν πολυμηκάδας αἶγας. 
Τούτοισι δὲ οὐδὲν τοῖσι ἔπεσι χρησαμένοισι ἐν τοῖσι τότε παρεοῦσί τε καὶ 
προσδοκίμοισι κακοῖσι, παρῆν σφι συμφορῇ χρῆσθαι πρὸς τὰ μέγιστα. 

2 Herodot. viii. 6. καὶ ἔμελλον δῆθεν ἐκφεύξεσθαι (οἱ Ἕλληνες)" ἔδει 
δὲ μηδὲ πυρφόρον, τῷ ἐκείνων (Περσῶν) λόγῳ, περιγενέσθαι. 
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the Greeks—and postponing their own attack in 
front until this squadron should be in position to 
intercept the retreating Greeks. But though the 
manoeuvre was concealed by sending the squadron 
round outside of. the island of Skiathos, it became 
known immediately among the Greeks, through a 
deserter—Skyllias of Skioné. This man, the best 
swimmer and diver of his time, and now engaged 
like other Thracian Greeks in the Persian service, 
passed over to Artemisium, and communicated to 
the Greek commanders both the particulars of the 
late destructive storm, and the despatch of the in- 
tercepting squadron'. 

It appears that. his communications, respecting 
the effects of the storm and the condition of the 
Persian fleet, somewhat reassured the Greeks, who 
resolved during the ensuing night to sail from their 
station at Artemisium for the purpose of surprising 
the detached squadron of 200 ships, and who even 
became bold enough, under the inspirations of The- 
mistoklés, to go out and offer battle to the main 
fleet near Aphete*. Wanting to acquire some 
practical experience, which neither leaders nor sol- 
diers as yet possessed, of the manner in which 
Phoenicians and others in the Persian fleet handled 
and manceuvred their ships, they waited till a 
late hour of the afternoon, when little daylight re- 
mained®. Their boldness in thus advancing out, 


? Herodot. viii. 7,8. Wonderful stories were recounted respecting 
the prowess of Skyllias as a diver. 

2 Diodorus, xi. 12. 

> Herodot. viii. 9. δείλην ὀψίην γινομένην τῆς ἡμέρης φυλάξαντες, 
αὐτοὶ ἐπανέπλωον ἐπὶ τοὺς βαρβάρους, ἀπόπειραν αὐτῶν ποιήσασθαι βου- 
λόμενοι τῆς τε μάχης καὶ τοῦ διεκπλόονυ. 
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with inferior numbers and even inferior ships, asto- 
nished the Persian admirals, and distressed the 
Ionians and other subject Greeks who were serving 
them as unwilling auxiliaries: to both it seemed 
that the victory of the Persian fleet, which was 
speedily brought forth to battle, and was numerous 
enough to encompass the Greeks, would be certain 
as well as complete. The Greek ships were at first 
marshalled in a circle, with the sterns in the inte- 
rior, and presenting their prows in front at all 
points of the circumference’; in this position, com- 
pressed into a narrow space, they seemed to be 
awaiting the attack of the enemy, who formed a 
larger circle around them: but on a second signal 
given, their ships assumed the aggressive, rowed 
out from the inner circle in direct impact against 
the hostile ships around, and took or disabled no 
less than thirty of them: in one of which Philaon, 
brother of Gorgus despot of Salamis in Cyprus, was 
made prisoner. Such-unexpected forwardness at 
first disconcerted the Persians, who however rallied 
and inflicted considerable damage and loss on the 
Greeks: but the near approach of night put an end 
to the combat, and each fleet retired to its former 
station—the Persians to Aphete, the Greeks to 
Artemisium?. 

The result of this first day’s combat, though in- 
decisive in itself, surprised both parties and did 
much to exalt the confidence of the Greeks. But 

1 Compare the description in Thucyd. ii. 84, of the naval battle be- 
tween the Athenian fleet under Phormio and the Lacedzmonian fleet, 
where the ships of the latter are marshalled in this same array. 


2 Herodot. viii. 11. πολλὸν παρὰ δόξαν ἀγωνισάμενοι---ἑτεραλκέως 
ἀγωνιζομένονῃ, &c. oe 
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the events of the ensuing night did yet more. An- 
other tremendous storm was sent by the gods to 
aid them. Though it was the middle of summer 
—a season when rain rarely falls in the climate of 
Greece—the most violent wind, rain and thunder, 
prevailed during the whole night, blowing right on 
shore against the Persians at Aphete, and thus but 
little troublesome to the Greeks on the opposite 
side of the strait. The seamen of the Persian fleet, 
scarcely recovered from the former storm at Sépias 
Akté, were almost driven to despair by this repeti- 
tion of the same peril: the more so when they 
found the prows of their ships surrounded, and the 
play of their oars impeded, by the dead bodies and 
the spars from the recent battle, which the current 
drove towards their shore. If this storm was inju- 
rious to the main fleet at Aphetz, it proved the en- 
tire ruin of the squadron detached to circumnavi- 
gate Eubcea, who, overtaken by it near the danger- 
ous eastern coast of that island (called the Hollows 
of Eubcea), were driven upon the rocks and 
wrecked. The news of this second conspiracy of 
the elements, or intervention of the gods, against 
the schemes of the invaders, was highly encouraging 
to the Greeks ; and the seasonable arrival of fifty- 
three fresh Athenian ships, who reinforced them 
the next day, raised them to a still higher pitch of 
confidence. Inthe afternoon of the same day, they 
sailed out against the Persian fleet at Aphetz, and 
attacked and destroyed some Kilikian ships even 
at their moorings ; the fleet having been too much 
damaged by the storm of the preceding night to 
come out and fight’. 
! Herodot. viii. 12, 13, 14; Diodor. xi. 12. 
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But the Persian admirals were not of a temper to 
endure such insults—still less to let their master 
hear of them. About noon on the ensuing day, 
they sailed with their entire fleet near to the Greek 
station at Artemisium, and formed themselves into 
a half moon; while the Greeks kept near to the 
shore, so that they could not be surrounded, nor 
could the Persians bring their entire fleet into ac- 
tion; the ships running foul of each other, and not 
finding space to attack. The battle raged fiercely 
all day, and with great loss and damage on both 
sides : the Egyptians bore off the palm of valour 
among the Persians, the Athenians among the 
Greeks. Though the positive loss sustained by the 
Persians was by far the greater, and though the 
Greeks, being near their own shore, became masters 
of the dead bodies as well as of the disabled ships 
and floating fragments—still they were themselves 
hurt and crippled in greater proportion with refer- 
ence to their inferior total: and the Athenian 
vessels especially, foremost in the preceding com- 
bat, found one half of their number out of condi- 
tion to renew it’. The Egyptians alone had cap- 
tured five Grecian ships with their entire crews. 

Under these circumstances, the Greek leaders— 
and Themistoklés, as it seems, among them—de- 
termined that they could no longer venture to hold 
the position of Artemisium, but must withdraw the 
naval force farther into Greece*: though this was 
in fact a surrender of the pass of Thermopyle, and 
though the removal which the Eubceans were has- 
tening was still unfinished. These unfortunate men 


1 Herodot. viii. 17, 18. 
* Herodot. viii. 18. δρησμὸν δὴ ἐβούλευον ἔσω ἐς τὴν “Ἑλλάδα. 
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were forced to be satisfied with the promise of 
Themistoklés to give them convoy for their boats 
and their persons; abandoning their sheep and 
cattle for the consumption of the fleet, as better 
than leaving them to become booty for the enemy. 
While the Greeks were thus employed in organ- 
ising their retreat, they received news which ren- 
dered retreat doubly necessary. The Athenian 
Abrénychus, stationed with his ship near Thermo- 
pyle, in order to keep up communication between 
the army and fleet, brought the disastrous intelli- 
gence that Xerxes was already master of the pass, 
and that the division of Leonidas was either de- 
stroyed or in flight. Upon this the fleet abandoned 
Artemisium forthwith, and sailed up the Eubcean 
strait; the Corinthian ships in the van, the Athe- 
nians bringing up the rear. Themistoklés, con- 
ducting the latter, staid long enough at the various 
watering-stations and landing-places to inscribe on 
some neighbouring stones invitations to the Ionian 
contingents serving under Xerxes: whereby the 
latter were conjured not to serve against their fa- 
thers, but to desert, if possible—or at least, to fight 
as little and as backwardly as they could. Themi- 
stoklés hoped by this stratagem perhaps to detach 
some of the Ionians from the Persian side, or at 
any rate, to render them objects of mistrust, and 
thus to diminish their efficiency’. With no longer 
delay than was requisite for such inscriptions, he 
followed the remaining fleet, which sailed round the 
coast of Attica, not stopping until it reached the 
island of Salamis. 


1 Herodot. viii. 19, 21, 22; Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 9. 
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Advance of The news of the retreat of the Greek fleet was 


fleet to Eu- speedily conveyed by a citizen of Histiza to the 


te Persians at Aphetz, who at first disbelieved it, and 
Xerxesin detained the messenger until they had sent to as- 
thedead certain the fact. On the next day, their fleet 
pedies at ~~ passed across to the north of Euboea, and became 
pyle. master of Histiza and the neighbouring territory : 
from whence many of them, by permission and even 
invitation of Xerxes, crossed over to Thermopylz 
to survey the field of battle and the dead. Respect- 
ing the number of the dead, Xerxes is asserted to 
have deliberately imposed upon the spectators: he 
buried all his own dead, except 1000 whose bodies 
° were left out—while the total number of Greeks 
who had perished at Thermopyle, 4000 in number, 
were all left exposed, and in one heap, so as to 
create an impression that their loss had been much 
more severe than their own. Moreover the bodies 
of the slain Helots were included in the heap, all 
of them passing for Spartans or Thespians in the 
estimation of the spectators. We are not surprised 
to hear however, that this trick, gross and public 
as it must have been, really deceived very few '. 
According to the statement of Herodotus, 20,000 
men were slain on the side of the Persians—no un- 
reasonable estimate, if we consider that they wore 
little defensive armour, and that they were three 
Numbers of Gays fighting. The number of Grecian dead bodies 
dead on ,, is stated by the same historian as 4000: if this be 
Subsequent correct, it must include a considerable proportion 
scriptions 1 Herodot. viii. 24, 25. οὐ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ἐλάνθανε τοὺς διαβεβηκότας 
Ξέρξης ταῦτα πρήξας περὶ τοὺς νεκροὺς τοὺς ἑωῦτοῦ" καὶ γὰρ δὴ καὶ γελοῖον 

ἦν, &e. 
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of Helots, since there were no hoplites present on 
the last day except the 300 Spartans, the 700 Thes- 
pians, and the 400 Thebans. Some hoplites were 
of course slain in the first two days’ battles, though 
apparently not many. The number who originally 
came to the defence of the pass seems to have been 
about 7000': but the epigram, composed shortly 
afterwards and inscribed on the spot by order of 
the Amphiktyonic assembly, transmitted to poste- 
rity the formal boast that 4000 warriors ‘‘ from Pe- 
loponnesus had here fought with 300 myriads or 
3,000,000 of enemies*.” Respecting this alleged 
Persian total, some remarks have already been 
made: the statement of 4000 warriors from Pelo- 
ponnesus, must indicate all those who originally 
marched out of that peninsula under Leonidas. Yet 
the Amphiktyonic assembly, when they furnished 
words to record this memorable exploit, ought not 
to have immortalized the Peloponnesians apart 
from their extra-Peloponnesian comrades, of merit 
fully equal—especially the Thespians, who exhibited 
the same heroic self-devotion as Leonidas and his 
Spartans, without having been prepared for it by 
the same elaborate and iron discipline. While 
this inscription was intended as a general comme- 
moration of the exploit, there was another near it, 
alike sirople and impressive, destined for the Spartan 


1 About the numbers of the Greeks at Thermopylz, compare Herodot. 
vii. 202; Diodorus, xi. 4; Pausanias, x. 20, 1; and Manso’s Sparta, 
vol. ii. p. 308; Beylage 24th. 

Isokratés talks about 1000 Spartans, with a few allies, Panegyric, 
Or. iv. p. 59. He mentions also only sixty Athenian ships of war at 
Artemisium : in fact his numerical statements deserve little attention. 

2 Herodot. vii. 228. 
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dead separately: ‘‘ Stranger, tell the Lacedzemo- 
nians, that we lie here, in obedience to their orders.”’ 
On the hillock within the pass, where this devoted 

Impressive band received their death-wounds, a monument was 

giene2. erected, with a marble lion in honour of Leonidas ; 
decorated apparently with an epigram by the poet 
Simonides. That distinguished genius composed 
at least one ode, of which nothing but a splendid 
fragment now remains, to celebrate the glories of 
Thermopyle ; besides several epigrams, one of 
which was consecrated to the prophet Megistias, 
‘‘ who, though well aware of the fate coming upon 
him, would not desert the Spartan chiefs.” 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS.—RETREAT OF XERXES. 


THE sentiment, alike durable and unanimous, with 
which the Greeks of after-times looked back on 
the battle of Thermopyle, and which they have 
communicated to all subsequent readers, was that 
of just admiration for the courage and patriot- 
ism of Leonidas and his band. But among the 
contemporary Greeks that sentiment, though doubt- 
less sincerely felt, was by no means predominant : 
it was overpowered by the more pressing emotions 
of disappointment and terror. So confident were 
the Spartans and Peloponnesians in the defensibi- 
lity of Thermopyle and Artemisium, that when the 
news of the disaster reached them, not a single 
soldier had yet been put in motion: the season of 
the festival-games had passed, but no active step 
had yet been taken’. Meanwhile the invading 
force, army and fleet, was in its progress towards 
Attica and Peloponnesus, without the least prepa- 
rations—and what was still worse, without any 
combined and concerted plan—for defending the 
heart of Greece. The loss sustained by Xerxes at 
Thermopyle, insignificant in proportion to his vast 
total, was more than compensated by the fresh 
Grecian auxiliaries which he now acquired. Not 
merély the Malians, Lokrians and Dorians, but also 
the great mass of the Beeotians, with their chief 


} Herodot. viii. 40, 71, 73. 
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town Thebes, all except Thespie and Platea, now 
joined him'. Demaratus, his Spartan companion, 
moved forward to Thebes to renew an ancient tie 
of hospitality with the Theban oligarchical leader 
Attaginus, while small garrisons were sent by Alex- 
ander of Macedon to most of the Boeotian towns’, as 
well to protect them from plunder as to ensure their 
fidelity. The Thespians on the other hand aban- 
doned their city and fled into Peloponnesus ; while 
the Platzeans, who had been serving aboard the Athe- 
nian ships at Artemisium’, were disembarked at 
Chalkis as the fleet retreated, for the purpose of 
marching by land to their city and removing their 
families. Nor was it only the land force of Xerxes 
which had been thus strengthened ; his fleet also 
had received some accessions from Karystus in Eu- 
boea, and from several of the Cyclades—so that the 
losses sustained by the storm at Sépias and the fights 
at Artemisium, if not wholly made up, were at least 
in part repaired, while the fleet remained still pro- 
digiously superior in number to that of the Greeks‘. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, near 
fifty years after these events, the Corinthian envoys 
reminded Sparta that she had allowed Xerxes time 
to arrive from the extremity of the earth at the 
threshold of Peloponnesus, before she took any 
adequate precautions against him : a reproach true 

1 Herodot. viii. 66. Diodorus calla the battle of Thermopyle a 
Kadmeian victory for Xerxes—which is true only in the letter, but not 
in the spirit: he doubtless lost a greater number of men in the pass 
than the Greeks, but the advantage which he gained was prodigious 
(Diodor. xi. 12); and Diodorus himself sets forth the terror of the 
Greeks after the event (xi. 13-15). 


2 Plutarch, De Herodot. Malignit. p. 864; Herodot. viii. 34. 
8 Herodot. viii. 44, 50. 4 Herodot. viii. 66. 
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almost to the letter’. It was only when roused and 
terrified by the news of the death of Leonidas, that 
the Lacedzmonians and the other Peloponnesians 
began to put forth their full strength. But it was 
then too late to perform the promise made to 
Athens of taking up a position in Boeotia so as to 
protect Attica. To defend the Isthmus of Corinth 
was all that they now thought of, and seemingly all 
that was now open to them: thither they rushed 
with all their available population under the con- 
duct of Kleombrotus king of Sparta (brother of 
Leonidas), and began to draw fortifications across 
it, as well as to break up the Skironian road from 
Megara to Corinth, with every mark of anxious 
energy. The Lacedemonians, Arcadians, Eleians, 
Corinthians, Sikyonians, Epidaurians, Phliasians, 
Troezenians and Hermionians, were all present here 
in full numbers ; many myriads of men (bodies of 
10,000 each) working and bringing materials night 
and day*. As a defence to themselves against 
attack by land, this was an excellent position: they 
considered it as their last chance®, abandoning all 
hope of successful resistance at sea. But they for- 
got that a fortified isthmus was no protection even 
to themselves against the navy of Xerxes‘, while 
it professedly threw out not only Attica, but also 
Megara and Atgina. And thus arose a new peril 
to Greece from the loss of Thermopyle: no other 
position could be found which, like that memo- 


1 Thucyd. i. 69. τόν re yap Μῆδον αὐτοὶ ἴσμεν ἀπὸ περάτων γῆς πρό- 
τερον ἐπὶ Πελοπόννησον ἔλθόντα, πρὶν τὰ πάρ᾽ ὑμῶν ἀξίως προαπαντῆσαι. 

3 Herodot. viii. 71. συνδραμόντες ἐκ τῶν πολίων. 

8 Herodot. viii. 74. 4 Herodot. vii. 139. 
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rable strait; comprehended and protected at once 
all the separate cities. The disunion thus pro- 


‘duced brought them within a hair’s breadth of 


ruin. 

If the causes of alarm were great for the Pelo- 
ponnesians, yet more desperate did the position of 
the Athenians appear. Expecting, according to 
agreement, to find a Peloponnesian army in Beeotia 
ready to sustain Leonidas, or at any rate to co- 
operate in the defence of Attica, they had taken no 
measures to remove their families or property: but 
they saw with indignant disappointment as well as 
dismay, on retreating from Artemisium, that the 
conqueror was in full march from Thermopyle, 
that the road to Attica was open to him, and that 
the Peloponnesians were absorbed exclusively in the 
defence of their own isthmus and their own sepa- 
rate existence’. The fleet from Artemisium had 
been directed to muster at the harbour of Trcezen, 
there to await such reinforcements as could be got 


* Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 9. ἅμα μὲν ὀργὴ τῆς προδοσίας εἶχε τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους, ἅμα δὲ δυσθυμία καὶ κατήφεια μεμονωμένους. 

Herodot. viii. 40. δοκέοντες γὰρ εὑρήσειν Πελοποννησίους πανδημεὶ ἐν 
τῇ Βοιωτίῃ ὑποκατημένους τὸν βάρβαρον, τῶν μὲν εὗρον οὐδὲν ἐὸν, οἱ δὲ 
ἐπυνθάνοντο τὸν ᾿Ισθμὸν αὐτοὺς τειχέοντας ἐς τὴν Πελοπόννησον, περὶ 
πλείστου δὲ ποιουμένους περιεῖναι, καὶ ταύτην ἔχοντας ἐν φυλακῇ, τά τε 
ἄλλα ἀπιέναι. 

Thucyd. i. 74. ὅτε γοῦν ἦμεν (we Athenians) ἔτι σῶοι, οὐ παρεγένεσθε 
(Spartans). 

Both Lysias (Oratio Funebr. c. 8) and Isokratés take pride in the 
fact that the Athenians, in spite of being thus betrayed, never thought 
of making separate terms for themselves with Xerxes (Panegyric, Or. 
iv. p. 60). But there is no reason to believe that Xerxes would have 
granted them separate terms: his particular vengeance was directed 
against them. Isokratés has confounded in his mind the conduct of 
the Athenians when they refused the offers of Mardonius in the year 
following the battle of Salamis, with their conduct before the battle of 
Salamis against Xerxes. 
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together: but the Athenians entreated Eurybiadés 
to halt at Salamis, so as to allow them a short time 
for consultation in the critical state of their affairs, 
and to aid them in the transport of their families. 
While Eurybiadés was thus staying at Salamis, 
several new ships which had reached Troezen came 
over to join him ; and in this way Salamis became 
for a time the naval station of the Greeks, without 
any deliberate intention beforehand’. 

Meanwhile Themistoklés and the Athenian sea- 
men landed at Phalérum, and made their mournful 
entry into Athens. Gloomy as the prospect ap- 
peared, there was little room for difference of 
opinion?, and still less room for delay. The autho- 
rities and the public assembly at once issued a pro- 
clamation, enjoining every Athenian to remove his 
family out of the country in the best way he could. 
We may conceive the state of tumult and terror 
which followed on this unexpected proclamation, 
when we reflect that it had to be circulated and acted 
upon throughout all Attica, from Sunium to Orépus, 
within the narrow space of less than six days; for no 
longer interval elapsed before Xerxes actually ar- 
rived at Athens, where indeed he might have arrived 
even sooner’. The whole Grecian fleet was doubtless 
employed in carrying out the helpless exiles ; mostly 
to Troezen, where a kind reception and generous 
support were provided for them (the Troezenian 
population being seemingly semi-lonic, and ha- 
ving ancient relations of religion as well as of traffic 


! Herodot. viii. 40-42. ? Plato, Legg. iii. p. 699. 

8 Herodot. viii. 66,67. There was therefore but little time for the 
breaking up and carrying away of furniture, alluded to by Thucydides, 
i. 18---διανοηθέντες ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν πόλιν καὶ ἀνασκενασάμενοι, &e. 
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with Athens)—but in part also to Aégina: there 
were however many who could not or would not go 
farther than Salamis. Themistoklés impressed upon 
the sufferers that they were only obeying the oracle, 
which had directed them to abandon the city and 
to take refuge behind the wooden walls ; and either 
his policy, or the mental depression of the time, 
gave circulation to other stories, intimating that 
even the divine inmates of the acropolis were for a 
while deserting it. Inthe ancient temple of Athéné 
Polias on that rock, there dwelt, or was believed to 
dwell, as guardian to the sanctuary and familiar 
attendant of the goddess, a sacred serpent, for whose 
nourishment a honey-cake was placed once in the 
month. The honey-cake had been hitherto regularly 
consumed ; but at this fatal moment the priestess 
announced that it remained untouched : the sacred 
guardian had thus set the example of quitting the 
acropolis, and it behoved the citizens to follow the 
example, confiding in the goddess herself for future 
return and restitution. The migration of so many 
ancient men, women, and children, was a scene of 
tears and misery inferior only to that which would 
have ensued on the actual capture of the city’. 

1 Herodot. viii. 41; Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. x. 

In the years 1821 and 1822, during the struggle which preceded the 
liberation of Greece, the Athenians were forced to leave their country 
and seek refuge in Salamis three several times. These incidents are 
sketched in a manner alike interesting and instructive by Dr. Wad- 
dington, in his Visit to Greece (London, 1825), Letters vi. vii. x. He 
states, p. 92, ‘‘ Three times have the Athenians emigrated in a body, 
and sought refuge from the sabre among the houseless rocks of Salamis. 
Upon these occasions, I am assured, that many have dwelt in caverns, 
and many in miserable huts, constructed on the mountain side by their 


own feeble hands. Many have perished too from exposure to an in- 
temperate climate ; many from diseases contracted through the loath- 
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Some few individuals, too poor to hope for main- 
tenance, or too old to care for life, elsewhere—con- 
fiding moreover in their own interpretation’ of the 
wooden-wall which the Pythian priestess had pro- 
nounced to be inexpugnable—shut themselves up 
in the acropolis along with the administrators of 
the temple, obstructing the entrance or western 
front with wooden doors and palisades*. When 
we read how great were the sufferings of the popu- 
lation of Attica near half a century afterwards, 
compressed for refuge within the spacious fortifica- 
tions of Athens at the first outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian war*, we may form some faint idea of the in- 
calculably greater misery which overwhelmed an 
emigrant population, hurrying, they knew not whi- 
ther, to escape the long arm of Xerxes. Little 


someness of their habitations; many from hunger and misery. On 
the retreat of the Turks, the survivors returned to their country. But 
to what a country did they return? Toa land of desolation and famine; 
and in fact, on the first re-occupation of Athens, after the departare of 
Omer Brioni, several persons are known to have subsisted for some time 
on grass, till a supply of corn reached the Pirzus from Syra and Hydra.” 

A century and a half ago, also, in the war between the Turka and 
Venetians, the population of Attica was forced to emigrate to Salamis, 
gina, and Corinth. M. Buchon observes, ‘‘ Les troupes Albanaises, 
envoyées en 1688 par les Turcs (in the war against the Venetians) se 
jetérent sur |’Attique, mettant tout ἃ feu et A sang. En 1688, les chro- 
niques d’Athénes racontent que ses malheureux habitants furent obligés 
de se refugier ἃ Salamine, ἃ Egine, et ἃ Corinthe, et que ce ne fut 
qu’aprés trois ans qu’ils purent rentrer en partie dans leur ville et dans 
leurs champs. Beaucoup des villages de l’Attique sont encore habités 
par les déscendans de ces derniers envahisseurs, et avant la derniére ré- 
volution, on n’y parloit que la langue albanaise: mais leur physionomie 
différe autant que leur langue de la physionomie de la race Grecque.” 
(Buchon, La Gréce Continentale et la Morée. Paris, 1843, ch. ii. p. 82.) 

1 Pausanias seems to consider these poor men somewhat presump- 
tuous for pretending to understand the oracle better than Themistoklés 
--ἰ Αθηναίων τοὺς πλέον τι ἐς τὸν χρησμὸν ἣ Θεμιστοκλῆς εἰδέναι νομίζον- 
τας (i. 18, 2). 

5 Herodot. viii. 50. 8 Thucyd. ii. 16, 17. 
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chance did there seem that they would ever revisit 
their homes except as his slaves. 

In the midst of circumstances thus calamitous 
and threatening, neither the warriors nor the leaders 
of Athens lost their energy—arm as well as mind 
was strung to the loftiest pitch of human resolution. 
Political dissensions were suspended : Themistoklés 
proposed to the people a decree, and obtained their 
sanction, inviting home all who were under sentence 
of temporary banishment: moreover he not only 
included, but even specially designated among them, 
his own great opponent Aristeidés, now in the third 
year of ostracism. Xanthippus the accuser, and 
Kimon the son, of Miltiadés, were partners in the 
same emigration: the latter, enrolled by his scale 
of fortune among the horsemen of the state, was 
seen with his companions cheerfully marching 
through the Kerameikus to dedicate their bridles 
in the acropolis, and to bring away in exchange 
some of the sacred arms there suspended, thus 
setting an example of ready service on shipboard, 
instead of on horseback!. It was absolutely essen- 
tial to obtain supplies of money, partly for the aid 
of the poorer exiles, but still more for the equip- 
ment of the fleet: there were no funds in the public 
treasury—but the Senate of Areiopagus, then com- 
posed in large proportion of men from the wealthier 
classes, put forth all its public authority as well as 
its private contributions and example to others’, 
and thus succeeded in raising the sum of eight 
drachms for every soldier serving. 

' Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 10, 11; and Kimon, c. 5. 


2 Whether this be the incident which Aristotle (Politic. v. 3, 5) had 
in his mind, we cannot determine. 
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This timely help was indeed partly obtained by 
the inexhaustible resource of Themistoklés, who, 
in the hurry of embarkation, either discovered or 
pretended that the Gorgon’s head from the statue 
of Athéné was lost, and directing upon this ground 
every man’s baggage to be searched, rendered any 
treasures, which private citizens might be carrying 
out, available to the public service’. By the most 
strenuous efforts, these few important days were 
made to suffice for removing the whole population 
of Attica—those of military competence to the fleet 
at Salamis,—the rest to some place of refuge,—to- 
gether with as much property as the case admitted. 
So complete was the desertion of the country, that 
the host of Xerxes, when it became master, could 
not seize and carry off more than five hundred 
prisoners*. Moreover the fleet itself, which had 
been brought home from Artemisium partially dis- 
abled, was quickly repaired, so that by the time 
the Persian fleet arrived, it was again in something 
like fighting condition. 

_ The combined fleet which had now got together 
at Salamis consisted of 366 ships—a force far 
greater than at Artemisium. Of these, no less than 
200 were Athenian; twenty among which, how- 
ever, were lent to the Chalkidians and manned by 
them. Forty Corinthian ships, thirty Aginetan, 
twenty Megarian, sixteen Lacedemonian, fifteen 
Sikyonian, ten Epidaurian, seven from Ambrakia 
and as many from Eretria, five from Troezen, three 
from Hermioné, and the same number from Leu- 
kas ; two from Keos, two from Styra, and one from 
Kythnos ; four from Naxos, despatched as a con- 


1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. x. 2 Herodot. ix. 99. 
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tingent to the Persian fleet, but brought by the 
choice of their captains and seamen to Salamis ;— 
all these triremes, together with a small squadron 
of the inferior vessels called pentekonters, made up 
the total. From the great Grecian cities in Italy 
there appeared only one trireme, a volunteer, 
equipped and commanded by an eminent citizen 
named Phayllus, thrice victor at the Pythian games'. 
The entire fleet was thus a trifle larger than the 
combined force (358 ships) collected by the Asiatic 
Greeks at Ladé, fifteen years earlier, during the 
Ionic revolt. We may doubt however whether this 
total, borrowed from Herodotus, be not larger than 
that which actually fought a little afterwards at the 
battle of Salamis, and which A®schylus gives de- 
cidedly as consisting of 300 sail, in addition to ten 
prime and chosen ships. That great poet, himself 
one of the combatants, and speaking in a drama 
represented only seven years after the battle, is 
better authority on the point even than Herodotus’. 


* Herodot. viii. 43-48. 

® Aechylus, Perse, 347; Herodot. viii. 48 ; vi. 9; Pausanias, i. 14, 4. 
The total which Herodotus announces is 378 ; but the items which he 
gives amount, when summed up, only to 366. There seems no way 
of reconciling this discrepancy except by some violent change which 
we are not warranted in making. 

Ktesias represents that the numbers of the Persian war- ships at Sala- 
mis were above 1000, those of the Greeks 700 (Persica, c. 26). 

The Athenian orator in Thucydides (i. 74) calls the total of the Gre- 
cian fleet at Salamis “‘ nearly 400 ships, and the Athenian contingent 
somewhat less than two parts of this total (ναῦς μέν ye ἐς ras rerpa- 
κοσίας ὄλίγῳ ἔλάσσους τῶν δύο μοιρῶν). 

The Scholiast, with Poppo and most of the commentators on this 
passage, treat τῶν δύο μοιρῶν as meaning unquestionably two parts out 
of three: and if this be the sense, I should agree with Dr. Arnold in 
considering the assertion as a mere exaggeration of the orator, not at 
all carrying the authority of Thucydides himself. But I cannot think 
that we are here driven to such a necessity ; for the construction of 
Didot and Goller (though Dr, Arnold pronounces it “ ἃ most undoubted 
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Hardly was the fleet mustered at Salamis, and 
the Athenian population removed, when Xerxes 
and his host overran the deserted country, his fleet 
occupying the roadstead of Phalérum with the coast 
adjoining. His land-force had been put in motion 
under the guidance of the Thessalians, two or three 
days after the battle of Thermopyle, and he was 
assured by some Arcadians who came to seek ser- 
vice, that the Peloponnesians were, even at that 
moment, occupied with the celebration of the 
Olympic games. ‘‘ What prize does the victor re- 


error’) appears to me perfectly admissible. They maintain that αἱ δύο 
μοιραὶ does not of necessity mean two parts out of three: in Thucydid. 
i. 10, we find καίτοι Πελοποννήσου τῶν πέντε τὰς δύο μοιρὰς νέμονται, 
where the words mean éwo parts out of five. Now in the passage before 
us, we have vais μέν ye ἐς τὰς τετρακοσίας ὀλίγῳ ἔλάσσους τῶν δύο 
μοιρῶν : and Didot and Goller contend, that in the word τετρακοσίας is 
implied a quaternary division of the whole number—four hundreds or 
hundredth parts: so that the whole meaning would be—“ To the aggre- 
gate four hundreds of ships we contributed something less than two.” 
The word τετρακοσίας, equivalent to τέσσαρας ἑκατοντάδας, naturally 
includes the general idea of τέσσαρας μοιράς : and this would bring the 
passage into exact analogy with the one cited above—réy πέντε ras δύο 
μοιράς. With every respect to the judgement of Dr. Arnold on an 
author whom he had so long studied, I cannot enter into the grounds 
on which he has pronounced this interpretation of Didot and Galler to 
be “‘an undoubted error.” It has the advantage of bringing the asser- 
tion of the orator in Thucydides into harmony with Herodotus, who 
states the Athenians to have furnished 180 ships at Salamis. 
Wherever such harmony can be secured by an admissible construc- 
tion of existing words, it is an unquestionable advantage, and ought to 
count as a reason in the case, if there be a doubt between two admissi- 
ble constructions. But on the other hand, I protest against altering 
numerical statements in one author, simply in order to bring him into 
accordance with another, and without some substantive ground in the 
text itself. Thus, for example, in this very passage of Thucydides, 
Bloomfield and Poppo propose to alter τετρακοσίας into τριακοσίας, in 
order that Thucydides may be in harmony with Atschylus and other 
authors, though not with Herodotus; while Didot and Goller would 
alter τριακοσίων into τετρακοσίων in Demosthenes de Corona (c. 70), in 
order that Demosthenes may be in harmony with Thucydides. Such 
emendations appear to me inadmissible in principle: we are not to 
force different witnesses into harmony by retouching their statements. 
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ceive ?” he asked. Upon the reply made, that the 
prize was a wreath of the wild olive, Tritantzechmés - 
son of the monarch’s uncle Artabanus is said to have 
burst forth, notwithstanding the displeasure both of 
the monarch himself and of the bystanders—‘“‘ Hea- 
vens, Mardonius, what manner of men are these 
against whom thou hast brought us to fight! men 
who contend not for money, but for honour'!”’ 
Whether this be a remark really delivered, or a 
dramatic illustration imagined by some contempo- 
rary of Herodotus, it is not the less interesting as 
bringing to view a characteristic of Hellenic life, 
which contrasts not merely with the manners of 
contemporary Orientals, but even with those of 
the earlier Greeks themselves during the Homeric 
times. 

the nan Among all the various Greeks between Thermo- 

ravage the pyle and the borders of Attica, there were none 


Phocian 


townships except the Phocians disposed to refuse submission : 
march from and they refused only because the paramount in- 


nities fluence of their bitter enemies the Thessalians made 


ΚΕΝῸΣ of them despair of obtaining favourable terms*. Nor 
eremple would they even listen to a proposition of the 
Thessalians, who, boasting that it was in their 
power to guide as they pleased the terrors of the 
Persian host, offered to ensure lenient treatment to 
the territory of Phocis, provided a sum of fifty 
talents were paid to them®. The proposition being 
indignantly refused, they conducted Xerxes through 
the little territory of Doris, which medised and 


 Herodot. viii. 26. Παπαὶ, Μαρδόνιε, xoious ἐπ᾿ ἄνδρας ἤγαγες payn- ᾿ 
σομένους ἡμέας, οἱ οὐ περὶ χρημάτων τὸν ἀγῶνα ποιεῦνται, ἀλλὰ περὶ 
ἀρετῆς. 

3 Herodot. viii. 30. > Herodot. viii. 28, 29. 
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escaped plunder, into the upper valley of the Ke- 
phisus, among the towns of the inflexible Phocians. 
All of them were found deserted ; the inhabitants 
having previously escaped either to the wide-spread- 
ing summit of Parnassus called Tithorea, or even 
still farther, across that mountain into the territory 
of the Ozolian Lokrians. Ten or a dozen small 
Phocian towns, the most considerable of which 
were Elateia and Hyampolis, were sacked and de- 
stroyed by the invaders, nor was the holy temple 
and oracle of Apollo at Abe better treated than the 
rest : all its treasures were pillaged, and it was then 
burnt. From Panopeus Xerxes detached a body of 
men to plunder Delphi, marching with his main 
army through Beeotia, in which country he found 
all the towns submissive and willing, except Thespiz 
and Plateea: both were deserted by their citizens, 
and both were now burnt. From hence he con- 
ducted his army into the abandoned territory of 
Attica, reaching without resistance the foot of the 
acropolis at Athens’. 


Very different was the fate of that division which Ρ 


vision de- 


he had detached from Panopeus against Delphi: tached 
Apollo defended his temple here more vigorously temple of 
Del 


than at Abe. The cupidity of the Persian king 
was stimulated by accounts of the boundless wealth 
accumulated at Delphi, especially the profuse dona- 
tions of Croesus. The Delphians, in the extreme 
of alarm, while they sought safety for themselves 
on the heights of Parnassus and for their families 
by transport across the Gulf into Achaia, consulted 
the oracle whether they should carry away or bury 
the sacred treasures. Apollo directed them to 
1 Herodot. viii. 32-34. 
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leave the treasures untouched, saying that he was 
competent himself to take care of his own pro- 
perty. Sixty Delphians alone ventured to remain, 
together with Akératus, the religious superior : but 
evidences of superhuman aid soon appeared to en- 
courage them. The sacred arms suspended in the 
interior cell, which no mortal hand was ever per- 
mitted to touch, were seen lying before the door of 
the temple ; and when the Persians, marching along 
the road called Schisté up that rugged path under 
the steep cliffs of Parnassus which conducts to 
Delphi, had reached the temple of Athéné Pronza, 
—on a sudden, dreadful thunder was heard—two 
vast mountain crags detached themselves and rush- 
ed down with deafening noise among them, crush- 
ing many to death—the war-shout was also heard 
from the interior of the temple of Athéné. Seized 
with a panic terror, the invaders turned round and 
fled ; pursued not only by the Delphians, but also 
(as they themselves affirmed) by two armed war- 
riors of superhuman stature and destructive arm. 
The triumphant Delphians confirmed this report, 
adding that the two auxiliaries were the Heroes 
Phylakus and Autonoiis, whose sacred precincts 
were close adjoining: and Herodotus himself, when 
he visited Delphi, saw in the sacred ground of 
Athéné the identical masses of rock which had 
overwhelmed the Persians'. Thus did the god repel 

1 Herodot. viii. 38, 39; Diodor. xi. 14; Pausan. x. 8, 4. 

Compare the account given in Pausanias (x. 23) of the subsequent 
repulse of Brennus and the Gauls from Delphi: in his account, the re- 
pulse is not so exclusively the work of the gods as in that of Herodotus : 
there is a larger force of human combatants in defence of the temple, 
though greatly assisted by divine intervention: there is also loss on both 


sides. A similar descent of crags from the summit is mentioned. 
See for the description of the road by which the Persians marched, 
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these invaders from his Delphian sanctuary and 
treasures, which remained inviolate until 130 years 
afterwards, when they were mfled by the sacrile- 
gious hands of the Phocian Philomélus. On this 
occasion, as will be seen presently, the real pro- 
tectors of the treasures were, the conquerors at 
Salamis and Platza. 

Four months had elapsed since the departure 
from Asia when Xerxes reached Athens, the last 
term of his advance. He brought with him the 
members of the Peisistratid family, who doubtless 
thought their restoration already certain—and a 
few Athenian exiles attached to their interest. 
Though the country was altogether deserted, the 
handful of men collected in the acropolis ventured 
to defy him: nor could all the persuasions of the 
Peisistratids, eager to preserve the holy place from 
pillage, induce them to surrender’. The Athenian 
acropolis—a craggy rock rising abruptly about 150 
feet, with a flat summit of about 1000 feet long 
from east to west, by 500 feet broad from north to 
south—had no practicable access except on the 
western side*: moreover in all parts where there 


and the extreme term of their progress, Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschun- 
gen in Griechenland, ch. iv. p. 46; ch. x. p. 146. 

Many great blocks of stone and cliff are still to be seen near the spot, 
which have rolled down from the top, and which remind the traveller 
of these passages. 

The attack here described to have been made by order of Xerxes upon 
the Delphian temple, seems not easy to reconcile with the words of 
Mardonius, Herodot. ix. 42: still less can it be reconciled with the 
statement of Plutarch (Numa, c. 9), who says that the Delphian temple 
was burnt by the Medes. 

1 Herodot. viii. 52. 

7 Pausanias, i. 22,4; Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 76. Ernst 
Curtius (Die Akropolis von Athens, p. 5. Berlin, 1844) says that the 
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seemed any possibility of climbing up, it was de- 
fended by the ancient fortification called the Pelas- 
gic wall. Obliged to take the place by force, the 
Persian army was posted around the northern and 
western sides, and commenced their operations from 
the eminence immediately adjoining on the north- 
west, called Areopagus’: from whence they bom- 
barded (if we may venture upon the expression) 
with hot missiles the wood-work before the gates ; 
that is, they poured upon it multitudes of arrows 
with burning tow attached to them. The wooden 
palisades and boarding presently took fire and were 
consumed: but when the Persians tried to mount 
to the assault by the western road leading up to the 
gate, the undaunted little garrison still kept them at 
bay, having provided vast stones, which they rolled 
down upon them in the ascent. For a time, the 
Great King seemed likely to be driven to the slow 
process of blockade ; but at length some adventu- 
rous men among the besiegers tried to scale the pre- 
cipitous rock before them on its northern side, hard 
by the temple or chapel of Aglaurus, which lay 
nearly in front of the Persian position, but behind 
the gates and the western ascent. Here the rock 
plateau of the acropolis is rather less than 400 feet higher than the town : 
Fiedler states it to be 178 fathoms or 1068 feet above the level of the 
sea (Reise durch das Kénigreich Griechenland, i. p. 2); he gives the 
length and breadth of the plateau in the same figures as Kruse, whose 
statement I have copied in the text. In Colonel Leake’s valuable To- 
pography of Athens, I do not find any distinct statement about the 
height of the acropolis. We must understand Kruse’s statement (if he 
and Curtius are both correct) to refer only to the precipitous imprac- 
ticable portion of the whole rock. 

1 Athenian legend represented the Amazons as having taken post on 


the Areopagus and fortified it as a means of attacking the acropolis— 
ἀντεπύργωσαν (Aschyl. Eumenid. 638). 
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was naturally so inaccessible, that it was altogether 
unguarded, and seemingly even unfortified’: more- 
over the attention of the little garrison was all con- 
centrated on the host which fronted the gates. 
Hence the separate escalading party was enabled 
to accomplish their object unobserved, and to reach 
the summit in the rear of the garrison; who, de- 
prived of their last hope, either cast themselves 
headlong from the walls, or fled for safety to the 
inner temple. The successful escaladers opened the 
gates to the entire Persian host, and the whole 
acropolis was presently in their hands. Its de- 
fenders were slain, its temples pillaged, and all its 
dwellings and buildings, sacred as well as profane, 


consigned to the flames*. The citadel of Athens 


fell into the hands of Xerxes by a surprise, very 
much the same as that which had placed Sardis 
in those of Cyrus?. 

Thus was divine prophecy fulfilled: Attica pass- 


ed entirely into the hands of the Persians, and the 
1 Herodot. viii. 52,53. ...... ἔμπροσθε ὧν πρὸ τῆς ἀκροπόλιος, 


ὄπισθε δὲ τῶν πύλεων καὶ τῆς ἀνόδον, τῇ δὴ οὔτε τις ἐφύλασσε, οὔτ᾽ ἂν 
ἤλπισε μή κοτέ τις κατὰ ταῦτα ἀναβαίη ἀνθρώπων, ταύτῃ ἀνέβησάν τινες 
κατὰ τὸ ἱρὸν τῆς Κέκροπος θυγατρὸς ᾿Αγλαύρον, καίτοιπερ ἀποκρήμνου 
ἐόντος τοῦ χώρου. 

That the Aglaurion was on the north side of the acropolis, appears 
clearly made out; see Leake, Topography of Athens, ch. v. p. 261; 
Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 119; Forchhammer, Topographie 
Athens, p. 365,366; in Kieler Philologischen Studien, 1841. Siebelis 
(in the Plan of Athens prefixed to his edition of Pausanias, and in his 
note on Pausanias, i. 18, 2) places the Aglaurion erroneously on the 
eastern side of the acropolis. 

The expressions ἔμπροσθε πρὸ τῆς ἀκροπόλιος appear to refer to the 
position of the Persian army, who would naturally occupy the northern 
and western fronts of the acropolis: since they reached Athens from 
the north—and the western side furnished the only regular access. The 
hill called Areopagus would thus be nearly in the centre of their posi- 
tion. Forchhammer explains these expressions unsatisfactorily. 

5. Herodot. viii. 52, 53. 8 Herodot. i. 84. 
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conflagration of Sardis was retaliated upon the 
home and citadel of its captors, as it also was upon 
their sacred temple of Eleusis. Xerxes immediately 
despatched to Susa intelligence of the fact, which 
is said to have excited unmeasured demonstrations 
of joy, confuting seemingly the gloomy predictions 
of his uncle Artabanus!. On the next day but one, 
the Athenian exiles in his suite received his orders, 
or perhaps obtained his permission, to go and offer 
sacrifice amidst the ruins of the acropolis, and 
atone, if possible, for the desecration of the ground: 
they discovered that the sacred olive-tree near the 
chapel of Erechtheus, the special gift of the god- 
dess Athéné, though burnt to the ground by the 
recent flames, had already thrown out a fresh shoot 
of one cubit long—at least the piety of restored 
Athens afterwards believed this encouraging por- 
tent?, as well as that which was said to have been 
seen by Dikeus (an Athenian companion of the 
Peisistratids) in the Thriasian plain. It was now 
the day set apart for the celebration of the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries ; and though in this sorrowful year 
there was no celebration, nor any Athenians in the 
territory, Dikzeus still fancied that he beheld the 
dust and heard the loud multitudinous chant, which 
was wont to accompany in ordinary times the pro- 
cessional march from Athens to Eleusis. He would 
even have revealed the fact to Xerxes himself, had 
not Demaratus deterred him from doing so: but he 
_ as well as Herodotus construed it as an evidence 
that the goddesses themselves were passing over 


1 Herodot. v. 102; viii. 53-99; ix. 65. ἔδεε γὰρ κατὰ τὸ θεοπρόπιον 
πᾶσαν τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν τὴν ἐν τῇ ἠπείρῳ γενέσθαι ὑπὸ Πέρσῃσι. 
3 Herodot. viii. 566-65. 
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from Eleusis to help the Athenians at Salamis. 
But whatever may have been received in after times, 
on that day certainly no man could believe in the 
speedy resurrection of conquered Athens as a free 
city: not even if he had witnessed the portent of the 
burnt olive-tree suddenly sprouting afresh with 
preternatural vigour. So hopeless did the circum- 
stances of the Athenians then appear, not less to 
their confederates assembled at Salamis than to 
the victorious Persians. 

About the time of the capture of the acropolis, 
the Persian fleet also arrived safely in the bay of 
Phalérum, reinforced by ships from Karystus as 
well as from various islands of the Cyclades, so 
that Herodotus reckons it to have been as strong 
as before the terrible storm at Sépias Akté—an esti- 
mate certainly not admissible’. 

Soon after their arrival, Xerxes himself descended 
to the shore to inspect the fleet, as well as to take 
counsel with the various naval leaders about the 
expediency of attacking the hostile fleet, now so 
near him in the narrow strait between Salamis and 
the coasts of Attica. He invited them all to take 
their seats in an assembly, wherein the king of Sidon 
occupied the first place and the king of Tyre the 


1 Herodot. viii. 66. Colonel Leake observes upon this statement 
(Athens and the Demi of Attica, App. vol. ii. p. 250), ‘‘ About 1000 
ships is the greatest accuracy we can pretend to, in stating the strength 
of the Persian fleet at Salamis: and from these are to be deducted, in 
estimating the number of ships engaged in the battle, those which were 
sent to occupy the Megaric strait of Salamis, 200 in number.” 

The estimate of Colonel Leake appears somewhat lower than the 


probable reality. Nor do I believe the statement of Diodorus, that’ 


ships were detached to occupy the Megaric strait: see a note shortly 
following. 
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second. The question was put to each of them 
separately by Mardonius, and when we learn that 
all pronounced in favour of immediate fighting, we 
may be satisfied that the decided opinion of Xerxes 
himself must have been well known to them before- 
hand. Oneexception alone was found to this una- 
nimity—Artemisia, queen of Halikarnassus in Ka- 
ria; into whose mouth Herodotus puts a speech of 
some length, deprecating all idea of fighting in the 
narrow strait of Salamis—predicting that if the 
land-force were moved forward to attack Pelopon- 
nesus, the Peloponnesians in the fleet at Salamis 
would return for the protection of their own homes, 
and thus the fleet would disperse, the rather as 
there was little or no food in the island—and inti- 
mating, besides, unmeasured contempt for the 
efficacy of the Persian fleet and seamen as compared 
with the Greek, as well as for the subject contin- 
gents of Xerxes generally. That Queen Artemisia 
gave this prudent counsel, there is no reason to 
question ; and the historian of Halikarnassus may 
have had means of hearing the grounds on which 
her opinion rested: but I find a difficulty in belie- 
ving that she can have publicly delivered any such 
estimate of the maritime subjects of Persia—an 
estimate not merely insulting to all who heard it, 
but at the time not just, though it had come to be 
nearer the truth at the time when Herodotus wrote}, 
and though Artemisia herself may have lived to 
entertain the conviction afterwards. Whatever 

1 The picture drawn in the Cyropedia of Xenophon represents the 
subjects of Persia as spiritless and untrained to war (ἀνάλκιδες καὶ ἀσύν- 


raxrot), and even designedly kept so, forming a contrast to the native 
Persians (Xenophon, Cyropeed. viii. 1, 45). 
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may have been her reasons, the historian tells us 
that friends as well as rivals were astonished at her 
rashness in dissuading the monarch from a naval 
battle, and expected that she would be put to death. 
But Xerxes heard the advice with perfect good 
temper, and even esteemed the Karian queen the 
more highly: though he resolved that the opinion 
of the majority, or his own opinion, should be 
acted upon: and orders were accordingly issued 
for attacking the next day’, while the land-force 
should move forward towards Peloponnesus. 
Whilst, on the shore of Phalérum, an omnipotent 
will compelled seeming unanimity and precluded 
all real deliberation—great indeed was the contrast 
presented by the neighbouring Greek armament at 
Salamis, among the members of which unmeasured 
dissension had been reigning. It has already been 
Stated that the Greek fleet had originally got to- 
gether at that island, not with any view of making 
it a naval station, but simply in order to cover and 
assist the emigration of the Athenians. This object 
being accomplished, and Xerxes being already in 
Attica, Eurybiadés convoked the chiefs to consider 
what position was the fittest for a naval engagement. 
Most of them, especially those from Peloponnesus, 
were averse to remaining at Salamis, and proposed 
that the fleet should be transferred to the Isthmus 
of Corinth, where it would be in immediate com- 
munication with the Peloponnesian land-force, so 
that, in case of defeat at sea, the ships would find 
protection on shore and the men would join in the 
land service—while if worsted in a naval action 


1 Herodot. viii. 68, 69, 70. 
VOL. νυ, , Μ 
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near Salamis, they would be enclosed in an island 
from whence there were no hopes of escape’. In 
the midst of the debate, a messenger arrived with 
news of the capture and conflagration of Athens 
and her acropolis by the Persians: and such was 
the terror produced by this intelligence, that some 
of the chiefs, without even awaiting the conclusion 
of the debate and the final vote, quitted the council 
forthwith, and began to hoist sail, or prepare their 
rowers, for departure. The majority came to a 
vote for removing to the Isthmus, but as night was 
approaching, actual removal was deferred until the 
next morning *. 

Now was felt the want of a position like that of 
Thermopyle, which had served as a protection to 
all the Greeks at once, so as to check the growth 
of separate fears and interests. We can hardly 
wonder that the Peloponnesian chiefs,—the Corin- 
thian in particular, who furnished so large a naval 
contingent, and within whose territory the land- 
battle at the Isthmus seemed about to take place— 
should manifest such an obstinate reluctance to 
fight at Salamis, and should insist on removing to 
a position where, in case of naval defeat, they could 
assist, and be assisted by, their own soldiers on 
land. On the other hand, Salamis was not only 
the most favourable position, in consequence of its 
narrow strait, for the inferior numbers of the Greeks, 
but could not be abandoned without breaking up 
the unity of the allied fleet ; since Megara and 
A&gina would thus be left uncovered, and the con- 
tingents of each would immediately retire for the 


1 Herodot. viii. 70. 3 Herodot. viii. 49, 50, 56. 
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defence of their own homes,—while the Athenians 
also, a large portion of whose expatriated families 
were in Salamis and Aégina, would be in like man- 
ner distracted from combined maritime efforts at 
the Isthmus. If transferred to the latter place, 
probably not even the Peloponnesians themselves 
would have remained in one body; for the syua- 
drons of Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermioné, &c., each 
fearing that the Persian fleet might make a descent 
on one or other of these separate ports, would go 
home to repel such a contingency, in spite of the 
efforts of Eurybiadés to keep them together. Hence 
the order for quitting Salamis and repairing to the 
Isthmus was nothing less than a sentence of ex- 
tinction for all combined maritime defence ; and it 
thus became doubly abhorrent to all those who, like 
the Athenians, Avginetans, and Megarians, were 
also led by their own separate safety to cling to the 
defence of Salamis. In spite of all such opposition, 
however, and in spite of the protest of Themistoklés, 
the obstinate determination of the Peloponnesian 
leaders carried the vote for retreat, and each of 
them went to his ship to prepare for it on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

When Themistoklés returned to his ship, with 
the gloom of this melancholy resolution full upon 
his mind, and with the necessity of providing for 
removal of the expatriated Athenian families in the 


island as well as for that of the squadron—he found ji, 
an Athenian friend named Mnésiphilus, who asked 9 


him what the synod of chiefs had determined. Con- 

cerning this Mnésiphilus, who is mentioned gene- 

rally as a sagacious practical politician, we unfor- 
M 2 
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tunately have no particulars : but it must have been 
no common man whom fame selected, truly or 
falsely, as the inspiring genius of Themistoklés. 
On learning what had been resolved, Mnésiphilus 
burst out into remonstrance on the utter ruin which 
its execution would entail: there would presently 
be neither any united fleet to fight, nor any aggre- 
gate cause and country to fight for’. He vehe- 
mently urged Themistoklés again to open the ques- 
tion, and to press by every means in his power for 
a recall of the vote for retreat, as well as for a re- 
solution to stay and fight at Salamis. Themistoklés 
had already in vain tried to enforce the same view : 
but disheartened as he was by ill-success, the re- 
monstrances of a respected friend struck him so 
forcibly as to induce him to renew his efforts. He 
went instantly to the ship of Eurybiadés, asked 
permission to speak with him, and being invited 
aboard, reopened with him alone the whole subject 
of the past discussion, enforcing his own views as 
emphatically as he could. In this private commu- 
nication, all the arguments bearing upon the case 
were more unsparingly laid open than it had been 
possible to do in an assembly of the chiefs, who 
would have been insulted if openly told that they 
were likely to desert the fleet when once removed 
from Salamis. Speaking thus freely and confiden- 
tially, and speaking to Eurybiadés alone, Themi- 
stoklés was enabled to bring him partially round, 
and even prevailed upon him to convene a fresh 


! Herodot. viii. 57. Οὗτοι dpa ἣν ἀπαίρωσι τὰς νῆας ἀπὸ Σαλαμῖνος, 
περὶ οὐδεμίης ἔτι πατρίδος vavpaynoes’ κατὰ γὰρ πόλις ἕκαστοι τρέ- 
Yorra, &c. Compare vii. 139, and Thucyd. i. 73. 
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synod. So soon as this synod had assembled, even 
before Eurybiadés had explained the object and 
formally opened the discussion, Themistoklés ad- 
dressed himself to each of the chiefs separately, 
pouring forth at large his fears and anxiety as to 
the abandonment of Salamis: insomuch that the 
Corinthian Adeimantus rebuked him by saying— 
‘* Themistoklés, those who in the public festival- 
matches rise up before the proper signal, are 
scourged.” ‘‘ True (rejoined the Athenian), but 
those who lag behind the signal win no crowns!.” 


1 Herodot. viii. 58,59. The account given by Herodotus, of these 
memorable debates which preceded the battle of Salamis, is in the 
main distinct, instructive and consistent. It is more probable than the 
narrative of Diodorus (xi. 15, 16), who states that Themistoklés suc- 
ceeded in fully convincing both Eurybiadés and the Peloponnesian chiefs 
of the propriety of fighting at Salamis, but that in spite of all their ef- 
forts, the armament would not obey them, and insisted on going to the 
Isthmus. And it deserves our esteem still more, if we contrast it with 
the Joose and careless accounts of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos. Plu- 
tarch (Themist. c. 11) describes the scene as if Eurybiadés was the per- 
son who desired to restrain the forwardness and oratory of Themisto- 
kiés, and with that view, first made to him the observation given in 
my text out of Herodotus, which Themistoklés followed up by the 
same answer—next, lifted up his stick to strike Themistoklés, upon 
which the latter addressed to him the well-known observation—“ Strike, 
but hear me” (Πάταξον μὲν, ἄκουσον δέ). Larcher expresses his sur- 
prise that Herodotus should have suppressed so impressive an anecdote 
as this latter: but we may see plainly from the tenor of his narrative 
that he cannot have heard it. In the narrative of Herodotus, Themi- 
stoklés gives no offence to Eurybiadés, nor is the latter at all displeased 
with him: nay, Eurybiadés is even brought over by the persuasion of 
Themistoklés, and disposed to fall in with his views. The persons 
whom Herodotus represents as angry with Themistoklés are, the Pe- 
loponnesian chiefs, especially Adeimantus the Corinthian. They are 
angry too (let it be added), not without plausible reason : a formal vote 
has jast been taken by the majority, after full discussion ; and here is 
the chief of the minority who persuades Eurybiadés to reopen the whole 
debate: not an unreasonable cause for displeasure. Moreover it is 
Adeimantus, not Eurybiadés, who addresses to Themfstoklés the remark 
that ‘‘ persons who rise before the proper signal are scourged :’’ and he 
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Earybiadés then explained to the synod that 
doubts had arisen in his mind, and that he called 
them together to reconsider the previous resolve : 
upon which Themistoklés began the debate, and 
vehemently enforced the necessity of fighting in the 
narrow sea of Salamis and not in the open waters 
at the Isthmus—as well as of preserving Megara 
and gina: contending that a naval victory at Sa- 
lamis would be not less effective for the defence of 
Peloponnésus than if it took place at the Isthmus, 
whereas, if the fleet were withdrawn to the latter 
point, they would only draw the Persians after 
them. Nor did he omit to add, that the Athenians 
had a prophecy assuring to them victory in this, 
their own island. But his speech made little im- 
pression on the Peloponnesian chiefs, who were even 
exasperated at being again summoned, to reopen a 
debate already concluded,—and concluded in a way 
which they deemed essential to their safety. In the 
bosom of the Corinthian Adeimantus, especially, 


makes the remark because Themistoklés goes on speaking to, and try- 
ing to persuade, the various chiefs, before the business of the assembly 
has been formally opened. Themistoklés draws upon himself the cen- 
sure by sinning against the forms of business, and talking before the 
proper time. But Plutarch puts the remark into the mouth of Eury- 
biadés, without any previous circumstance to justify it, and without 
any fitness. His narrative represents Eurybiadés as the person who 
was anxious both to transfer the ships to the Isthmus, and to prevent 
Themistoklés from offering any opposition to it: though such an at- 
tempt to check argumentative opposition from the commander of the 
Athenian squadron is noway credible. 

Dr. Blomfield (ad schyl. Pers. 728) imagines that the story about 
Eurybiadés threatening Themistoklés with his stick grew out of the 
story as related in Herodotus, though to Herodotus himeelf it was un- 
known. I cannot think that this is correct, since the story will not fit 
on to the narrative of that historian: it does not consist with his con- 
ception of the relations between Eurybiadés and Themistoklés. 
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this feeling of anger burst all bounds. He sharply 
denounced the presumption of Themistoklés, and 
bade him be silent as a man who had now no free 
Grecian city to represent—Athens being in the 
power of the enemy: nay, he went so far as to 
contend that Eurybiadés had no right to count the 
vote of Themistoklés, until the latter could produce 
some free city as accrediting him to the synod. 
Such an attack, alike ungenerous and insane, upon 
the leader of more than half of the whole fleet, de- 
monstrates the ungovernable impatience of the Co- 
rinthians to carry away the fleet to their Isthmus : 
it provoked a bitter retort against them from The- 
mistoklés, who reminded them that while he had 
around him 200 well-manned ships, he could pro- 
cure for himself’ anywhere both city and territory 
as good or better than Corinth. But he now saw 
clearly that it was hopeless to think of enforcing 
his policy by argument, and that nothing would 
succeed except the direct language of intimidation. 
Turning to Eurybiadés, and addressing him per- 
sonally, he said—‘‘ If thou wilt stay here, and fight 
bravely here, all will turn out well: but if thou wilt 
not stay, thou wilt bring Hellas to ruin’. For with | 
us, all our means of war are contained in our ships. 
Be thou yet persuaded by me. If not, we Athe- 
nians shall migrate with our families on board, just 
as we are, to Siris in Italy, which is ours from of 


1 Herodot. viii. 61, 62. Σὺ εἰ pevéets αὐτοῦ, καὶ μένων ἔσεαι ἀνὴρ ἀγα- 
θός" εἰ δὲ μὴ, ἀνατρέψεις τὴν “Ελλάδα. 

All the best commentators treat this as an elliptical phrase—some 
such words as σώσεις τὴν Ἑλλάδα or καλῶς ἂν ἔχοι, being understood 
after ἀγαθός. I adopt their construction, not without doubts whether 
it be the true one. 
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old, and which the prophecies announce that we are 
one day to colonize. You chiefs then, when bereft 
of allies like us, will hereatter recollect what I am 
now saying.” 

Eurybiadés had before been nearly convinced by 
the impressive pleading of Themistoklés. But this 
last downright menace clenched his determination, 
and probably struck dumb even the Corinthian and 
Peloponnesian opponents : for it was but too plain, 
that without the Athenians the fleet was powerless. 
He did not however put the question again to vote, 
but took upon himself to rescind the previous re- 
solution, and to issue orders for staying at Salamis 
to fight. In this order all acquiesced, willing or 
unwilling’; the succeeding dawn saw them prepa- 
ring for fight instead of for retreat, and invoking 
the protection and- companionship of the Atakid 
heroes of Salamis—Telamon and Ajax: they even 
sent a trireme to Aégina to implore Aéakus himself 
and the remaining Atakids. It seems to have been 
on this same day, also, that the resolution of fight- 
ing at Salamis was taken by Xerxes, whose fleet 
was seen in motion, towards the close of the day, 
preparing for attack the next morning. 

But the Peloponnesians, though not venturing 
to disobey the orders of the Spartan admiral, still 
retained unabated their former fears and reluctance, 
which began again after a short interval to prevail 
over the formidable menace of Themistoklés, and 
were further strengthened by the advices from the 
Isthmus. The messengers trom that quarter de- 


- * Herodot. viii. 64. Οὔτω μὲν of περὶ Σαλαμῖνα, ἔπεσι ἀκροβολισά- 


μενοι, ἐπεί τε Εὐρυβιάδῃ ἔδοξε, αὐτοῦ παρεσκευάζοντο ws ναυμαχήσοντες. 
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picted the trepidation and affright of their absent 
brethren while constructing their cross wall at that 
point, to resist the impending land invasion. Why 
were they not there also, to join hands and to help 
in the defence,—even if worsted at sea,—at least on 
land, instead of wasting their efforts in defence of 
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Attica, already in the hands of the enemy? Such — 


were the complaints which passed from man to 


man, with many a bitter exclamation against the . 


insanity of Eurybiadés: at length the common 
feeling broke out in public and mutinous mani- 
festation, and a fresh synod of the chiefs was de- 
manded and convoked'. Here the same angry 
debate, and the same irreconcileable difference, was 
again renewed ; the Peloponnesian chiefs clamour- 
ing for immediate departure,.while the Athenians, 
Afginetans*, and Megarians, were equally urgent 
in favour of staying to fight. It was evident to 
Themistoklés that the majority of votes among the 
chiefs would be against him, in spite of the orders 
of Eurybiadés ; and the disastrous crisis, destined 
to deprive Greece of all united maritime defence, 
appeared imminent—when he resorted to one last 
stratagem to meet the desperate emergency by 
rendering flight impossible. Contriving a pretext 
1 Herodot. viii. 74. ἕως μὲν δὴ αὐτῶν ἀνὴρ ἀνδρὶ παρίστατο, θώυμα 
ποιεύμενοι τὴν Εὐρυβιάδεω ἀβουλίην᾽ τέλος δὲ, ἐξεῤῥάγη és τὸ μέσον, 
σύλλογός τε δὴ ἐγίνετο, καὶ πολλὰ ἔλέγετο περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν, &c. Compare 
Plutarch, Themist. c. 12. 
. ? Lykurgus (cont. Leokrat. c. 17, p. 185) numbers the Aginetans 
among those who were anxious to escape from Salamis during the 
night, and were only prevented from doing so by the stratagem of The- 
mistoklés. This is a great mistake, as indeed these orators are per- 
petually misconceiving the facts of their past history. The ginetans 


had an interest not less strong than the Athenians in keeping the fleet 
together and fighting at Salamis. . 


Desperate 
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for stealing away from the synod, he despatched a 
trusty messenger across the strait with a secret 
communication to the Persian generals. Sikinnus 
his slave—seemingly an Asiatic Greek * who under- 
stood Persian and had perhaps been sold during 
the late Ionic revolt, but whose superior qualities 
are marked by the fact that he had the care and 
teaching of the children of his master—was in- 
structed to acquaint them privately in the name of 
Themistoklés, who was represented as wishing suc- 
cess at heart to the Persians, that the Greek fleet 
was not only in the utmost alarm, meditating im- 
mediate flight, but that the various portions of it 
were in such violent dissension, that they were 
more likely to fight against each other than against 
any common enemy. A splendid opportunity (it 
was added) was thus opened to the Persians, if they 
chose to avail themselves of it without delay, first to 
enclose and prevent their flight, and then to attack 
a disunited body, many of whom would when the 
combat began openly espouse the Persian cause*. 
Such was the important communication despatch- 
ed by Themistoklés across the narrow strait (only 
a quarter of a mile in breadth at the narrowest part) 
which divides Salamis from the neighbouring con- 
tinent on which the enemy were posted. It was 
delivered with so much address as to produce the 
exact impression which he intended, and the glori- 
ous success which followed caused it to pass for a 
splendid stratagem: had defeat ensued, his name 
would have been covered with infamy. What sur- 


1 Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 12) calls Sikinnus a Persian by birth, 
which cannot be true. 2 Herodot. viii. 75. 
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prises us the most is, that after having reaped sig- 
nal honour from it in the eyes of the Greeks as a 
stratagem, he lived to take credit for it, during the 
exile of his latter days’, as a capital service ren- 
dered to the Persian monarch : nor is it improbable, 
when we reflect upon the desperate condition of 
Grecian affairs at the moment, that such facility of 
double interpretation was in part his inducement 
for sending the message. 

It appears to have been delivered to Xerxes 
shortly after he had issued his orders for fighting 


on the next morning: and he entered so greedily ¢¢ 


into the scheme, as to direct his generals to close 
up the strait of Salamis on both sides during the 
night, to the north as well as to the south of the 
town of Salamis, at the risk of their heads if any 
opening were left for the Greeks to escape*. The 
station of the numerous Persian fleet was along the 
coast of Attica—its head-quarters were in the bay 
of Phalérum, but doubtless parts of it would occupy 


1 Thucydid. i. 137. It is curious to contrast this with Zechylus, 
Pers, 35) seg. See also Herodot. viii. 109, 110. 

Isokratés might well remark about the ultimate rewards given by the 
Persians to Themistoklés—Gepioroxdred δ᾽, ὃς ὑπὲρ τῆς Ἑλλάδος αὐτοὺς 
κατεναυμάχησε, τῶν μεγίστων δωρέων ἠξίωσαν (Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 74) 
—though that orator speaks as if he knew nothing about the stratagem 
by which Themistoklés compelled the Greeks to fight at Salamis against 
their will. See the same Oration, c. 27, p. 61. 

2 Xechylus, Perse, 370. 

Herodotus does not mention this threat to the generals, nor does he 
even notice the personal interference of Xerxes in any way, so far as 
regards the night-movement of the Persian fleet. He treats the com- 
munication of Sikinnus as having been made to the Persian generals, 
and the night-movement as andertaken by them. The statement of 
the contemporary poet seems the more probable of the two: but he 
omits, as might be expected, all notice of the perilous dissensions in the 
Greek camp. 
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those three natural harbours, as yet unimproved by 
art, which belonged to the deme of Peireeus—and 
would perhaps extend besides to other portions of 
the western coast southward of Phalérum : while the 
Greek fleet was in the harbour of the town called 
Salamis, in the portion of the island facing Mount 
&galeos in Attica. During the night’, a portion 
of the Persian fleet, sailing from Peirzeus northward 
along the western coast of Attica, closed round to 
the north of the town and harbour of Salamis, so as 
to shut up the northern issue from the strait on the 
side of Eleusis ; while another portion blocked up 
the other issue between Peirzus and the south- 
eastern corner of the island, landing a detachment 
of troops on the desert island of Psyttaleia near to 
that corner®. These measures were all taken du- 


1 Diodorus (xi. 17) states that the Egyptian squadron in the fleet of 
Xerxes was detached to block up the outlet between Salamis and the 
Megarid ; that is, to sail round the south-western corner of the island 
to the north-western strait, where the north-western corner of the island 
is separated by a narrow strait from Megara, near the spot where the 
fort of Budorum was afterwards situated, during the Peloponnesian war. 
_ Herodotus mentions nothing of this movement, and his account evi- 
dently implies that the Greek fleet was enclosed to the north of the 
town. of Salamis, the Persian right wing having got between that town 
and Eleusis. The movement announced by Diodorus appears to me 
unnecessary and improbable. If the Egyptian squadron had been 
placed there, they would have been far indeed removed from the scene 
of the action, but we may see that Herodotus believed them to have 
taken actual part in the battle along with the rest (viii. 100). 

2 Herodot. viii. 76. Τοῖσι δὲ ds πιστὰ ἐγίνετο τὰ ἀγγελθέντα, τοῦτο 
μὲν, ἐς τὴν νησίδα τὴν Ψυττάλειαν, μεταξὺ Σαλαμῖνός τε κειμένην καὶ τῆς 
ἠπείρου, πολλοὺς τῶν Περσέων ἀπεβίβασαν" τοῦτο δὲ, ἐπειδὴ ἐγίνοντο 
μέσαι νύκτες, ἀνῆγον μὲν τὸ ἀπ᾿ ἑσπέρης κέρας κυκλούμενοι πρὸς τὴν Σα- 
Aapiva’ ἀνῆγον δὲ οἱ ἀμφὶ τὴν Κέον τε καὶ τὴν Κυνόσουραν τεταγμένοι, 
κατεῖχόν τε μέχρι Μουνυχίης πάντα τὸν πορθμὸν τῇσι νηῦΐσί. 

He had previously stated Phalérum as the main station of the Persian 
fleet ; not necessarily meaning that the whole of it was there. The pass- 
age which 1 have just transcribed intimates what the Persians did te 
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ring the night, to prevent the anticipated flight of 
the Greeks, and then to attack them in the narrow 
strait close on their own harbour, the next morn- 
ing. 


accomplish their purpose of surrounding the Greeks in the harbour of 
Salamis: and the first part of it, wherein he speaks of the western 
(more properly north-western) wing, presents no extraordinary diffi- 
culty, though we do not know how far the western wing extended 
before the movement was commenced. Probably it extended to the 
harbour of Peireus, and began from thence its night-movement along 
the Attic coast to get beyond the town of Salamis. But the second 
part of the passage is not easy to comprehend, where he states that 
** those who were stationed about Keos and Kynosura also moved, and 
beset with their ships the whole strait as far as Munychia.”” What places 
are Keos and Kynosura, and where were they situated? The only known 
places of those names, are, the island of Keos, not far south of Cape 
Sunium in Attica—and the promontory Kynosura, on the north-eastern 
coast of Attica, immediately north of the bay of Marathon. It seems 
hardly possible to suppose that Herodotus meant this latter promontory, 
which would be too distant to render the movement which he describes 
at all practicable: even the island of Keos is somewhat open to the 
same objection, though not in so great a degree, of being too distant. 
Hence Barthélemy, Kruse, Bahr, and Dr. Thirlwall, apply the names 
Keos and Kynosura to two promontories (the southernmost and the 
south-easternmost) of the island of Salamis, and Kiepert has realised 
their idea in his newly published maps. But in the first place, no au- 
thority is produced for giving these names to two promontories in the 
island, and the critics only do it because they say it is necessary to secure 
a reasonable meaning to this passage of Herodotus. In the next place, 
if we admit their supposition, we must suppose that before this night- 
movement commenced, the Persian fleet was already stationed in part off 
the island of Salamis: which appears to me highly improbable. What- 
ever station that fleet occupied before the night-movement, we may be 
very sure that it was not upon an island then possessed by the enemy: 
it was somewhere on the coast of Attica: and the names Keos and Ky- 
nosura must belong to some unknown points in “σα, not in Salamis. 
I cannot therefore adopt the supposition of these critics, though on the 
other hand Larcher is not satisfactory in his attempt to remove the ob- 
jections which apply to the supposition of Keos and Kynosura as com- 
monly understood. It is difficult in this case to reconcile the statement 
of Herodotus with geographical considerations, and I rather suspect 
that on this occasion the historian has been himself misled by too great 
a desire to find the oracle of Bakis truly fulfilled. It is from Bakis that 
he copies the name Kynosura (viii. 77). 


impossible. 
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Meanwhile that angry controversy among the 
Grecian chiefs, in the midst of which Themistoklés 
had sent over his secret envoy, continued without 
abatement and without decision. It was the in- 
terest of the Athenian general to prolong the de- 
bate, and to prevent any concluding vote, until the 
effect of his stratagem should have rendered retreat 
impossible: nor was prolongation difficult in a case 
so critical, where the majority of chiefs was on one 
side and that of naval force on the other—espe- 
cially as Eurybiadés himself was favourable to the 
view of Themistoklés. Accordingly the debate was 
still unfinished at nightfall, and either continued 
all night, or was adjourned to an hour before day- 
break on the following morning, when an incident, 
interesting as well as important, gave to it a new 
turn. The ostracised Aristeidés arrived at Salamis 
from ASgina. Since the revocation of his sentence 
proposed by Themistoklés himself, he had had no 
opportunity of revisiting Athens, and he now for 
the first time rejoined his countrymen in their exile 
at Salamis; not uninformed of the dissensionsraging, 
and of the impatience of the Peloponnesians to 
retire to the Isthmus. He was the first to bring 
the news that such retirement had become imprac- 
ticable from the position of the Persian fleet, which 
his own vessel in coming from A%gina had only 
eluded under favour of night. He caused Themi- 
stoklés to be invited out from the assembled synod 
of chiefs, and after a generous exordium wherein 
he expressed his hope that their rivalry would for 
the future be only a competition in doing good to 
their common country, apprised him that the new 
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movement of the Persians excluded all hope of now 
reaching the Isthmus and rendered farther debate 
useless. Themistoklés expressed his joy at the in- 
telligence, and communicated his own secret mes- 
sage whereby he had himself brought the move- 
ment about, in order that the Peloponnesian chiefs 
might be forced to fight at Salamis even against 
their own consent. He moreover desired Aristeidés 
to go himself into the synod, and communicate the 
news : for if it came from the lips of Themistoklés, 
the Peloponnesians would treat it as a fabrication. 
So obstinate indeed was their incredulity, that they 
refused to accept it as truth even on the assertion 
of Aristeidés: nor was it until the arrival of a Te- 
nian vessel, deserting from the Persian fleet, that 
they at last brought themselves to credit the actual 
posture of affairs and the entire impossibility of 
retreat. Once satisfied of this fact, they prepared 
themselves at dawn for the impending battle’. 
Having caused his land-force to be drawn up 
along the shore opposite to Salamis, Xerxes had 
erected for himself a lofty seat or throne, upon one 
of the projecting declivities of Mount A¢galeos, 
near the Herakleion and immediately overhanging 


? Herodot. viii. 79, 80. 

Herodotus states, doubtless correctly, that Aristeidés, immediately 
after he had made the communication to the synod, went away, not 
pretending to take part in the debate: Plutarch represents him as pre- 
sent and as taking part in it (Aristeidés, c. 9). According to Plutarch, 
Themistoklés desires Aristeidés to assist him in persuading Eurybiadés: 
according to Herodotus, Eurybiadés was already persuaded : it was the 
Peloponnesian chiefs who stood out. 

The details of Herodotus will be found throughout both more 
credible and more consistent than those of Plutarch and the later 
writers. 


Position of 
Xerxes— 
order of the 
fleets, and 
plan of 
attack. 
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the sea'—from whence he could plainly review all 
the phases of the combat and the conduct of his sub- 
ject troops. He was persuaded himself that they had 
not done their best at Artemisium, in consequence 
of his absence, and that his presence would inspire 
them with fresh valour: moreover his royal scribes 
stood ready by his side to take the names both of 
the brave and of the backward combatants. On 
the right wing of his fleet, which approached Sala- 
mis on the side of Eleusis and was opposed to the 
Athenians on the Grecian left,—were placed the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians ; on his left wing the 
Ionians*—approaching from the side of Peirzus, 
and opposed to the Lacedemonians, A‘ginetans 
and Megarians. The seamen of the Persian fleet, 
however, had been on ship-board all night, in making 
that movement which had brought them into their 
actual position : while the Greek seamen now began 
without previous fatigue, fresh from the animated 
harangues of Themistoklés and the other leaders : 
moreover just as they were getting on board, they 
were joined by the triremes which had been sent to 


1 Aschylus, Pers. 473; Herodot. viii. 90. The throne with silver 
feet, upon which Xerxes had sat, was long preserved in the acropolis 
of Athens—having been left at his retreat. Harpokration, ᾿Αργυρόπους 
δίφρος. 

A writer, to whom Plutarch refers,—Akestodérus—affirmed that the 
seat of Xerxes was erected, not under Mount Agaleos, but much farther 
to the north-west, on the borders of Attica and the Megarid, under the 
mountains called Kerata (Plutarch, Themistoklés, 13). If this writer 
‘was acquainted with the topography of Attica, we must suppose him to 
have ascribed an astonishingly long sight to Xerxes: but we may pro- 
bably take the assertion as a sample of that carelessness in geography 
which marks so many ancient writers. Ktesias recognises the Ἥρα- 
κλεῖον (Persica, c. 26). 

? Herodot. viii. 85; Diodor. xi. 16. 
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Aégina to bring to their aid AZakus with the other 
akid heroes. Honoured with this precious heroic 
aid, which tended so much to raise the spirits of 
the Greeks, the Avginetan trireme now arrived just 
in time to take her post in the line, having eluded 
pursuit from the intervening enemy’. 

The Greeks rowed forward from the shore to 
attack with the usual pean or war shout, which 
was confidently returned by the Persians ; and the 
latter were the most forward of the two to begin 
the fight: for the Greek seamen, on gradually near- 
ing the enemy, became at first disposed to hesitate 
—and even backed water for a space, so that some 
of them touched ground on their own shore: until 
the retrograde movement was arrested by a super- 
natural feminine figure hovering over them, who 
exclaimed with a voice that rang through the whole 
fleet—‘‘ Ye worthies, how much farther are ye going 
to back water?” The very circulation of this fable 
attests the dubious courage of the Greeks at the 


) Herodot. viii. 83; Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 13; Aristeidés, c. 9; 
Pelopidas, c. 21). Plutarch tells a story out of Phanias respecting an 
incident in the moment before the action, which it is pleasing to find suffi- 
cient ground forrejecting. Themistoklés, with the prophet Euphrantidés, 
was offering sacrifice by the side of the admiral’s galley, when three beau- 
tifal youths, nephews of Xerxes, were brought in prisoners. As the fire 
was just then blazing brilliantly, and sneezing was heard from the right, 
the prophet enjoined Themistoklés to offer these three prisoners as a‘pro- 
pitiatory offering to Dionysus Oméstés: which the clamour of the by- 
standers compelled him to do against his will. This is what Plutarch 
states in his life of Themistoklés ; in his life of Aristeidés, he affirms 
that these youths were brought prisoners from Psyttaleia, when Aristei- 
dés attacked it at the beginning of the action. Now Aristeidés did not 
attack Psyttaleia until the naval combat was nearly over, so that no 
prisoners can have been brought from thence at the commencement of 
the action: there could therefore have been no Persian prisoners to 
sacrifice, and the story may be dismissed as a fiction. 
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commencement of the battle'. The brave Athenian 
captains Ameinias and Lykomédés (the former, 
brother of the poet A‘schylus) were the first to 
obey either the feminine voice or the inspirations 
of their own ardour: though according to the ver- 
sion current at A‘gina, it was the Avginetan ship, 
the carrier of the ASakid heroes, which first set this 
honourable example*. The Naxian Demokritus was 
celebrated by Simonides as the third ship in action. 
Ameinias, darting forth from the line, charged with 
the beak of his ship full against a Phoenician, and 
the two became entangled so that he could not 
again get clear: other ships came in aid on both 
sides, and the action thus became general. Hero- 
dotus, with his usual candour, tells us that he could 
procure few details about the action, except as to 
what concerned Artemisia, the queen of his own 
city: so that we know hardly anything beyond the 
general facts. Butit appears that, with the excep- 
tion of the Ionic Greeks, many of whom (apparently 


1 Herodot. viii. 84. φανεῖσαν δὲ διακελεύσασθαι, Sore καὶ ἅπαν 
ἀκοῦσαι τὸ τῶν Ἑλλήνων στρατόπεδον, ὀνειδίσασαν πρότερον τάδε" Ὦ 
δαιμόνιοι, μέχρι κόσου ἔτι πρύμναν ἀνακρούεσθε ; 

Eschylus (Pers. 396-415) describes finely the war-shout of the 
Greeks and the response of the Persians: for very good reasons, he 
does not notice the incipient backwardness of the Greeks, which Hero- 
dotus brings before us. 

The war-shout, here described by Aischylus, a warrior actually en- 
gaged, shows us the difference between a naval combat of that day and 
the improved tactics of the Athenians fifty years afterwards, at the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian war. Phormio especially enjoins on his 
men the necessity of silence (Thucyd. ii. 89). 

3 Simonides, Epigram 138, Bergk ; Plutarch, De Herodot. Maligni- 
tate, c. 36. 

According to Plutarch (Themist. 12) and Diodorus (xi. 17), it was 
the Persian admiral’s ship which was first charged and captured : if the 
fact had been so Aischylus would probably have specified it. 
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a greater number than Herodotus likes to acknow- 
ledge) were lukewarm and some even averse!—the 
subjects of Xerxes conducted themselves generally 
with great bravery: Phoenicians, Cyprians, Kilikians, 
Egyptians, vied with the Persians and Medes ser- 
ving as soldiers on shipboard, in trying to satisfy 
the exigent monarch who sat on shore watching their 
behaviour. Their signal defeat was not owing to any 
want of courage—but, first, to the narrow space 
which rendered their superior number a hindrance 
rather than a benefit: next, to their want of orderly 
line and discipline as compared with the Greeks: 
thirdly, to the fact that when once fortune seemed 
to turn against them, they had no fidelity or reci- 
procal attachment, and each ally was willing to 
sacrifice or even to run down others, in order to 
effect his own escape. Their numbers and absence of 
concert threw them into confusion and caused them 
to run foul of each other: those in the front could 
not recede, nor could those in the rear advance’®: 
the oar-blades were broken by collision—the steers- 
men lost control of their ships, and could no longer 
adjust the ship’s course so as to strike that direct 
blow with the beak which was essential in ancient 
warfare. After some time of combat, the whole 


1 Herodot. viii. 85 ; Diodor. xi. 16. schylus in the Perse, though 
he gives a long list of the names of those who fought against Athens, 
does not make any allusion to the Ionic or to any other Greeks as 
having formed part of the catalogue. See Blomfield ad Aschyl. Pers. 
42. Such silence easily admits of explanation: yet it affords an addi- 
tional reason for believing that the persons so omitted did not fight very 
heartily. 

2 Herodot. viii. 86; Diodor. xi. 17. The testimony of the former, 
both to the courage manifested by the Persian fleet, and to their entire 
want of order and system, is decisive, as well as to the effect of the per- 
sonal overlooking of Xerxes. 

N 2 
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Persian fleet was driven back and became thoroughly 
unmanageable, so that the issue was no longer 
doubtful, and nothing remained except the efforts 
of individual bravery to protract the struggle. 
‘While the Athenian squadron on the left, which 
had the greatest resistance to surmount, broke up 
and drove before them the Persian right, the #gi- 
netans on the right intercepted the flight of the 
fugitives to Phalérum!: Demokritus the Naxian 
captain was said to have captured five ships of the 
Persians with his own single trireme. The chief 
Admiral Ariabignés, brother of Xerxes, attacked at 
once by two Athenian triremes, fell gallantly trying 
to board one of them, and the number of distin- 
guished Persians and Medes who shared his fate 
was very great*: the more so as few of them knew 
how to swim, while among the Greek seamen who 
were cast into the sea, the greater number were 
swimmers and had the friendly shore of Salamis 
near at hand. It appears that the Phoenician sea- 
men of the fleet threw the blame of defeat upon the 
Ionic Greeks ; and some of them, driven ashore du- 
ring the heat of the battle under the immediate 
throne of Xerxes, excused themselves by denoun- 
cing the others as traitors. The heads of the Ionic 
leaders might have been endangered if the monarch 
had not seen with his own eyes an act of surprising 
gallantry by one of their number. An [onic trireme 
from Samothrace charged and disabled an Attic 


1 Simonides, Epigr. 138, Bergk. 

3 The many names of Persian chiefs whom A‘schylus reports as 
having been slain, are probably for the most part inventions of his owa, 
to please the ears of his audience. See Blomfield, Prefat. ad A&schyl. 
Pers. p. xii. 
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trireme, but was herself almost immediately run 
down by an Aéginetan. The Samothracian crew, 
as their vessel lay disabled on the water, made 
such excellent use of their missile weapons, that 
they cleared the decks of the Atginetan, sprung on 
board, and became masters of her. This exploit, 
passing under the eyes of Xerxes himself, induced 
him to treat the Phoenicians as dastardly calum- 
hiators, and to direct their heads to be cut off: 
his wrath and vexation (Herodotus tells us) were 
boundless, and he scarcely knew on whom to vent 
it’. 

In this disastrous battle itself, as in the debate 
before the battle, the conduct of Artemisia of Hali- 
karnassus was such as to give him full satisfaction. 
It appears that this queen maintained her full part 
in the battle until the disorder had become irretrie- 
vable ; she then sought to escape, pursued by the 
Athenian trierarch Ameinias, but found her progress 
obstructed by the number of fugitive or embarrassed 
comrades before her. In this dilemma she preserved 
herself from pursuit by attacking one of her own 
comrades ; she charged the trireme of the Karian 
prince Damasithymus of Kalyndus, ran it down 
and sunk it, so that the prince with all his crew 
perished. Had Ameinias been aware that the vessel 
which he was following was that of Artemisia, no- 
thing would have induced him to relax in the pur- 
suit—for the Athenian captains were all indignant 
at the idea of a female invader assailing their city?* ; 


! Herodot. viii. 90. 
2 Compare the indignant language of Demosthenés a century and a 
quarter afterwards, respecting the second Artemisia queen of Karia, as the 
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but knowing her ship only as one among the enemy, 
and seeing her thus charge and destroy another 
enemy’s ship, he concluded her to be a deserter, 
turned his pursuit elsewhere, and suffered her to 
escape. At the same time, it so happened that the 
destruction of the ship of Damasithymus happened 
under the eyes of Xerxes and of the persons around 
him on shore, who recognized the ship of Artemisia, 
but supposed the ship destroyed to be a Greek. 
Accordingly they remarked to him, ‘‘ Master, seest 
thou not how well Artemisia fights, and how she 
has just sunk an enemy’s ship?” Assured that it 
was really her deed, Xerxes is said to have replied, 
‘* My men have become women ; my women, men.” 
Thus was Artemisia not only preserved, but exalted 
to a higher place in the esteem of Xerxes by the 
destruction of one of his own ships ; among the crew 
of which not a man survived to tell the true story’. 


enemy of Athens—iyeis δ᾽ ὄντες ᾿Αθηναῖοι βάρβαρον ἄνθρωπον, καὶ ταῦτα 
γυναῖκα, φοβηθήσεσθε (Demosthenes, De Rhodior. Libertat. c. x. p. 197). 

1 Herodot. vili. 87, 88,93. The story here given by Herodotus re- 
specting the stratagem whereby Artemisia escaped, seems sufficiently 
probable; and he may have heard it from fellow-citizens of his own 
who were aboard her vessel. Though Plutarch accuses him of extra- 
vagant disposition to compliment this queen, it is evident that he does 
not himself like the story, nor consider it to be a compliment; for he 
himself insinuates a doubt, ‘‘ I do not know whether she ran down the 
Kalyndian ship intentionally, or came accidentally into collision with it.” 
Since the shock was so destructive that the Kalyndian ship was com- 
pletely run down and sunk, so that every man of her crew perished, we 
may be pretty sure that it was intentional; and the historian merely 
suggests a possible hyputhesis to palliate an act of great treachery. 
Though the story of the sinking of the Kalyndian ship has the air of 
truth, however, we cannot say the same about the observation of Xerxes, 
and the notice which he is reported to have taken of the act: all this 
reads like nothing but romance. 

We have to regret (as Plutarch observes, De Malign. Herodot. p. 873) 
that Herodotus tells us so much less about others than about Artemisia ; 
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Of the total loss of either fleet, Herodotus gives 
us no estimate ; but Diodorus states the number of 
ships destroyed on the Grecian side as forty, on 
the Persian side as two hundred; independent of 
those which were made prisoners with all their 
crews. To the Persian loss is to be added, the de- 
struction of all those troops whom they had landed 
before the battle in the island of Psyttaleia: as soon 
as the Persian fleet was put to flight, Aristeidés 
carried over some Grecian hoplites to that island, 
overpowered the enemy, and put them to death to 
aman. This loss appears to have been much de- 
plored, as they were choice troops ; in great propor- 
tion, the native Persian guards’. 

Great and capital as the victory was, there yet 
remained after it a sufficient portion of the Persian 
fieet to maintain even maritime war vigorously, not 
to mention the powerful land-force, as yet unshaken. 
And the Greeks themselves, immediately after they 
had collected in their island, as well as could be 
done, the fragments of shipping and the dead 
bodies, made themselves ready for a second en- 
gagement*. But they were relieved from this 
necessity by the pusillanimity® of the invading mo- 
narch, in whom the defeat had occasioned a sudden 
revulsion from contemptuous confidence, not only 
to rage and disappointment, but to the extreme of 
but he doubtless heard more about her than about the rest, and perhaps 
his own relatives may have been among her contingent. 

 Herodot. viii. 95; Plutarch, Aristid.c.9; Aschyl. Pers. 454-470 ; 
Diodor. xi. 19. 

2 Herodot. viii. 96. 

3 The victories of the Greeks over the Persians were materially aided 


by the personal timidity of Xerxes, and of Darius Codomanunus at Issus 
and Arbela (Arrian, ii. 11, 6; iii. 14, 3). 
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alarm for his own personal safety. He was pos- 
sessed with a feeling of mingled wrath and mistrust 
against his naval force, which consisted entirely of 
subject nations—Phoenicians, Egyptians, Kilikians, 
Cyprians, Pamphylians, Ionic Greeks, &c., with a 
few Persians and Medes serving on board, in a ca- 
pacity probably not well suited to them. None of 
these subjects had any interest in the success of 
the invasion, or any other motive for service except 
fear, while the sympathies of the lonic Greeks were 
even decidedly against it. Xerxes now came to 
suspect the fidelity, or undervalue the courage, of 
all these naval subjects!; he fancied that they could 
make no resistance to the Greek fleet, and dreaded 
lest the latter should sail forthwith to the Helles- 
pont, so as to break down the bridge and intercept 
his personal retreat ; for upon the maintenance of 
that bridge he conceived his own safety to turn, 
not less than that of his father Darius, when re- 
treating from Scythia, upon the preservation of the 
bridge over the Danube*. Against the Phoenicians, 
from whom he had expected most, his rage broke 
out in such fierce threats, that they stole away 
from the fleet in the night, and departed home- 
ward’, Such a capital desertion made future naval 


1 See this feeling especially in the language of Mardonius to Xerxes 
(Herodot. viii. 100), as well as in that put into the mouth of Artemisia 
by the historian (vili. 68), which indicates the general conception of the 
historian himself, derived from the various information which reached 
him. 

2 Herodot. vii. 10. 

* This important fact is not stated by Herodotus, but it is distinctly 
given in Diodorus, xi. 19. It seems probable enough. 

If the tragedy of Phrynichus, entitled Phanisse, had been preserved, 
we should have known more about the position and behaviour of the 
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struggle still more hopeless, and Xerxes, though at 
first breathing revenge, and talking about a vast 
mole or bridge to be thrown across the strait to 
Salamis, speedily ended by giving orders to the 
whole fleet to leave Phalérum in the night—not 
without disembarking, however, the best soldiers 
who served on board'. They were to make straight 
for the Hellespont, and there to guard the bridge 
against his arrival?. 

This resolution was prompted by Mardonius, who 
saw the real terror which beset his master, and 
read therein sufficient evidence of danger to himself. 
When Xerxes despatched to Susa intelligence of 
his disastrous overthrow, the feeling at home was 
not simply that of violent grief for the calamity, 
and fear for the personal safety of the monarch : it 
was farther embittered by anger against Mardonius, 


Pheenician contingent in this invasion. It was represented at Athens 
only three years after the battle of Salamis, in B.c. 477 or 476, with 
Themistoklés as choregus, four years earlier than the Persse of A’schylus, 
which was affirmed by Glaukus to have been (παραπεποιῆσθαι) altered 
from it. The Chorus in the Phoenisse consisted of Phoenician women, 
possibly the widows of those Pheenicians whom Xerxes had caused to be 
beheaded after the battle (Herodot. viii. 90, as Dr. Blomfield supposes, 
Preef. ad sch. Pers. p. ix.), or only of Pheenicians absent on the expe- 
dition. The fragments remaining of this tiagedy, which gained the 
prize, are too scanty to sustain any conjectures ag to its scheme or 
details (see Welcker Griechische Tragced. vol. i. p. 26; and Droysen, 
Phrynichos, Aschylos, und die Trilogie, p. 4-6). 

' Herodot. ix. 32. 

3 Herodot. viii. 97-107. Such was the terror of these retreating 
seamen, that they are said to have mistaken the projecting cliffs of 
Cape Zéstér (about half-way between Peireus and Sunium) for ships, 
and redoubled the haste of their flight as if an enemy were after them— 
a story which we can treat as nothing better than silly exaggeration in 
the Athenian informants of Herodotus. 

Ktesias, Pers. c. xxvi.; Strabo, ix. p. 395; the two latter talk about 
the intention to carry a mole across from Attica to Salamis, as if it had 
been conceived before the battle. 
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as the instigator of this ruinous enterprise. That 
general knew full well that there was no safety for 
him' in returning to Persia with the shame of 
failure on his head: it was better for him to take 
upon himself the chance of subduing Greece, which 
he had good hopes of being yet able to do—and to 
advise the return of Xerxes himself to a safe and 
easy residence in Asia. Such counsel was emi- 
nently palatable to the present alarm of the mo- 
narch, while it opened to Mardonius himself a fresh 
chance not only of safety, but of increased power 
and glory. Accordingly ke began to re-assure his 
master by representing that the recent blow was after 
all not serious—that it had only fallen upon the in- 
ferior part of his force, and upon worthless foreign 
slaves, like Phoenicians, Egyptians, &c., while the 
native Persian troops yet remained unconquered 
and unconquerable, fully adequate to execute the 
monarch’s revenge upon Hellas—that Xerxes might 
now very well retire with the bulk of his army if 
he were disposed, and that he (Mardonius) would 
pledge himself to complete the conquest, at the 
head of 300,000 chosen troops. This proposition 
afforded at the same time consolation for the mo- 
narch’s wounded vanity, and safety for his person : 
his confidential Persians, and Artemisia herself on 
being consulted, approved of the step. The latter 
had acquired his confidence by the dissuasive ad- 
vice which she had given before the recent deplo- 
rable engagement, and she had every motive now 
to encourage a proposition indicating solicitude for 


1 Compare Herodot. vii. 10. 
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his person, as well as relieving herself from the ob- 
ligation of farther service. ‘‘ If Mardonius desires 
to remain (she remarked contemptuously ἢ) by all 
means let him have the troops: should he suc- 
ceed, thou wilt be the gainer: should he even perish, 
the loss of some of thy slaves is trifling, so long 
as thou remainest safe, and thy house in power. 
Thou hast already accomplished the purpose of thy 
expedition, in burning Athens.” Xerxes, while 
adopting this counsel and directing the return: of 
his fleet, showed his satisfaction with the Hali- 
karnassian queen by entrusting her with some of 
his children, directing her to transport them to 
Ephesus. 

The Greeks at Salamis learnt with surprise and 
joy the departure of the hostile fleet from the bay of 
Phalérum, and immediately put themselves in pur- 
suit ; following as far as the island of Andros with- 
out success. Themistoklés and the Athenians are 
even said to have been anxious to push on forthwith 
to the Hellespont, and there break down the bridge 
of boats, in order to prevent the escape of Xerxes 
—had they not been restrained by the caution of 
Eurybiadés and the Peloponnesians, who repre- 
sented that it was dangerous to detain the Persian 
monarch in the heart of Greece. Themistoklés 
readily suffered himself to be persuaded, and con- 
tributed much to divert his countrymen from the 
idea ; while he at the same time sent the faithful 
Sikinnus a second time to Xerxes, with the intima- 
tion that he (Themistoklés) had restrained the im- 
patience of the Greeks to proceed without delay and 


1 Herodot. viii. 10), 102. 
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burn the Hellespontine bridge—and that he had 
thus, from personal friendship to the monarch, se- 
cured for him a safe retreat’. Though this is the 
story related by Herodotus, we can hardly believe 
that with the great Persian land-force in the heart 
of Attica, there could have been any serious idea of 
so distant an operation as that of attacking the 
bridge at the Hellespont. It seems more probable 
that Themistoklés fabricated the intention, with 
a view of frightening Xerxes away, as well as of 
establishing a personal claim upon his gratitude in 
reserve for future contingences. 

Such crafty manceuvres, and long-sighted calcu- 
lations of possibility, seem extraordinary: but the 
facts are sufficiently attested — since Themisto- 
klés lived to claim as well as to receive fulfil- 
ment of the obligation thus conferred—and though 
extraordinary, they will not appear inexplicable, if 
we reflect, first, that the Persian game, even now 
after the defeat of Salamis, was not only not de- 
sperate, but might perfectly well have succeeded, 
if it had been played with reasonable prudence : 
next, that there existed in the mind of this eminent 
man an almost unparalleled combination of splendid 
patriotism, long-sighted cunning, and selfish ra- 
pacity. Themistoklés knew better than any one 
else that the cause of Greece had appeared utterly 


1 Herodot. viii. 109, 110; Thucyd. i. 137. The words ἣν ψευδῶς 
προσεποιήσατο may probably be understood in a sense somewhat larger 
than that which they naturally bear in Thucydides. In point of fact— 
not only was it false, that Themistoklés was the person who dissuaded 
the Greeks from going to the Hellespont—but it was also false, that the 
Greeks had ever any serious intention of going there. Compare Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Themistokl. c. 5. 
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desperate, only a few hours before the late battle: 
moreover, a clever man tainted with such constant 
guilt might naturally calculate on being one day de- 
tected and punished, even if the Greeks proved 
successful. 

He now employed the fleet among the islands of 
the Cyclades, for the purpose of levying fines upon 
them as a punishment for adherence to the Persian. 
He first laid siege to Andros, telling the inhabitants 
that he came to demand their money, bringing with 
him two great gods—Persuasion and Necessity. 
To which the Andrians replied, that ‘‘ Athens was 
a great city and blest with excellent gods: but that 
they were miserably poor, and that there were two 
unkind gods who always stayed with them and would 
never quit the island—Poverty and Helplessness '. 
In these gods the Andrians put their trust, refusing 
to deliver the money required ; for the power of 
Athens could never overcome their inability.”’ While 
the fleet was engaged in contending against the An- 
drians with their sad protecting deities, Themisto- 
klés sent round to various other cities, demanding 
from them private sums of money on condition of 
securing them from attack. From Karystus, Paros, 
and other places, he thus extorted bribes for himself 
apart from the other generals*, but it appears that 
Andros was found unproductive, and after no very 
long absence the fleet was brought back to Salamis’. 

? Herodot. viii. 111. ἐπεὶ ᾿Ανδρίους ye εἶναι γεωπείνας és τὰ μέγιστα 
ἀνήκοντας, καὶ θεοὺς δύο ἀχρήστους οὐκ ἐκλείπειν σφέων τὴν νῆσον, GAN’ 
ἀεὶ φιλοχωρέειν---Πενίην τε καὶ ᾿Αμηχανίην. 

Compare Alkzus, Fragm. 90, ed. Bergk, and Herodot. vii. 172. 

2 Herodot. viii. 112; Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 21—who cites a 


few bitter lines from the contemporary poet Timokreon. 
8 Herodot. vili. 112-121. 
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The intimation sent by Themistoklés perhaps 
had the effect of hastening the departure of Xerxes, 
who remained in*Attica only a few days after the 
battle of Salamis, and then withdrew his army 
through Bceotia into Thessaly, where Mardonius 
made choice of the troops to be retained for his fu- 
ture operations. He retained all the Persians, 
Medes, Sakze, Baktrians, and Indians, horse as well 
as foot, together with select detachments of the re- 
mdining contingents: making in all, according to 
Herodotus, 300,000 men. But as it was now the 
beginning of September, and as 60,000 out of his 
forces, under Artabazus, were destined to escort 
Xerxes himself to the Hellespont, Mardonius pro- 
posed to winter in Thessaly, and to postpone far- 
ther military operations until the ensuing spring}. 

Having left most of these troops under the or- 
ders of Mardonius in Thessaly, Xerxes marched 
away with the rest to the Hellespont, by the 
same road as he had taken in his advance a few 
months before. Respecting his retreat a plentiful 
stock of stories were circulated*—inconsistent with 
each other, fanciful, and even incredible: Grecian 


1 Herodot. viii. 114-126. 

3 The account given by Aéschylus of this retiring march appears to 
me exaggerated, and in several points incredible (Perswe, 482-513). 
That they suffered greatly during the march from want of provisions, 
is doubtless true, and that many of them died of hunger. But we must 
consider in deduction—1. That this march took place in the months 
of October and November, therefore not very long after the harvest. 
2. That Mardonius maintained a large army in Thessaly all the winter 
and brought them out in fighting condition in the spring. 3. That 
Artabazus also with another large division was in military operation in 
Thrace all the winter, after having escorted Xerxes into safety. 

When we consider these facts, it will seem that the statements of 
ischylus even as to the sufferings by famine must be taken with great 
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imagination, in the contemporary poet Aéschylus, 
as well as in the Latin moralizers Seneca or Juve- 


allowance. But his statement about the passage of the Strymon ap- 
pears to me incredible, and I regret to find myself on this point differ- 
ing from Dr. Thirlwall, who considers it an undoubted fact (Hist. 
Greece, ch. xv. p. 351, 2nd ed.). ‘‘ The river had been frozen in the 
night hard enough to bear those who arrived first. But the ice sud- 
denly gave way under the morning sun, and numbers perished in the 
waters’’—so Dr. Thirlwall states, after A°schylus—adding in a note, 
“It is a little surprising that Herodotus when he is describing the mi- 
series of the retreat, does not notice this disaster, which is so promi- 
nent in the narrative of the Persian messenger in A’schylus. There 
can however be no doubt as to the fact: and perhaps it may furnish a 
useful warning, not to lay too much stress on the silence of Herodotus, 
as a ground for rejecting even important and interesting facts which 
are only mentioned by later writers,”’ &c. 

That a large river such as the Strymon near its mouth (180 yards 
broad, and in latitude about N. 40° 50’), at a period which could not have 
been later than the beginning of November, should have been frozen 
over in one night so hardly and firmly as to admit of a portion of the 
army marching over it at daybreak—before the sun became warm—is 
a statement which surely requires a more responsible witness than 
€schylus to avouch it. In fact, he himself describes it as a ““ frost out of 
season’”” (χειμῶν᾽ ἄωρον), brought about by a special interposition of the 
gods. If he is to be believed, none of the fugitives were saved, except 
such as were fortunate enough to cross the Strymon on the ice during 
the interval between break of day and the sun’s heat. One would ima- 
gine that there was a pursuing enemy on their track, leaving them only 
a short time for escape: whereas in fact, they had no enemy to contend 
with—nothing but the difficulty of finding subsistence. During the ad- 
vancing march of Xerxes, a bridge of boats had been thrown over the 
Strymon : nor can any reason be given why that bridge should not still 
have been subsisting: Artabazus must have recrossed it after he had 
accompanied the monarch to the Hellespont. I will add, that the town 
and fortress of Eion, which commanded the mouth of the Strymon, re- 
mained as apn important strong-hold of the Persians some years after 
this event, and was only captured, after a desperate resistance, by the 
Athenians and their confederates under Kimon. 

The Athenian auditors of the Persee would not criticise nicely the hi- 
storical credibility of that which schylus told them about the suffer- 
ings of their retreating foe, nor his geographical credibility when he 
placed Mount Pangeus on the hither side of the Strymon, to persons 
marching out of Greece (Pers, 494). But I must confess that, to my 
mind, his whole narrative of the retreat bears the stamp of the poet 
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nal', delighted in handling this invasion with the 
maximum of light and shadow—magnifying the 
destructive misery and humiliation of the retreat so 
as to form an impressive contrast with the super- 
human pride of the advance, and illustrating the 
antithesis with unbounded licence of detail. The 
sufferings from want of provision were doubtless 
severe, and are described as frightful and death- 
dealing : the magazines stored up for the advancing 
march had been exhausted, so that the retiring army 
were now forced to seize upon the corn of the 
country through which they passed—an insufficient 
maintenance, eked out by leaves, grass, the bark 
of trees, and other wretched substitutes for food. 
Plague and dysentery aggravated their misery, and 
occasioned many to be left behind among the cities 
through whose territory the retreat was carried ; 
strict orders being left by Xerxes that these cities 
should maintain and tend them. After forty-five 
days’ march from Attica, he at length found himself 
at the Hellespont, whither his fleet, retreating from 
Salamis, had arrived long before him*. But the 
short-lived bridge had already been knocked to 
pieces by a storm, so that the army was transport- 
ed on shipboard across to Asia, where it first ob- 
tained comfort and abundance, and where the 
change from privation to excess engendered new 


and the religious man, not of the historical witness. And my confi- 
dence in Herodotus is increased when I compare him on this matter 
with Aischylus—as well in what he says as in what he does not say. 
1 Juvenal, Satir. x. 178. 
Ille tamen qualis rediit, Salamine relict, 
In Caurum atque Eurum solitus sevire flagellis, &c. 
3 Herodot. viii. 130. 
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maladies. In the time of Herodotus, the citizens 
of Abdéra still showed the gilt scimitar and tiara, 
which Xerxes had presented to them when he halt- 
ed there in his retreat, in token of hospitality and 
satisfaction: and they even went the length of af- 
firming that never since his departure from Attica 
had he loosened his girdle until he reached their 
city. So fertile was Grecian fancy in magnifying 
the terror of the repulsed invader! who re-entered 
Sardis, with a broken army and humbled spirit, 
only eight months after he had left it as the pre- 
sumed conqueror of the western world’. 
Meanwhile the Athenians and Peloponnesians, 
liberated from the immediate presence of the enemy 
either on land or sea, and passing from the extreme 
of terror to sudden ease and security, indulged in 
the full delight and self-congratulation of unexpect- 
ed victory. On the day before the battle, Greece 
had seemed irretrievably lost: she was now saved 
even against all reasonable hope, and the terrific 
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cloud impending over her was dispersed*. In the | 


division of the booty, the Auginetans were adjudged 
to have distinguished themselves most in the ac- 


1 See the account of the retreat of Xerxes in Herodotus, viii. 115- 
120, with many stories which he mentions only to reject. The de- 
scription given in the Perse of Aischylus (v. 486,515,570) is con- 
ceived in the same spirit. The strain reaches its loudest pitch in Justin 
(ii. 13), who tells us that Xerxes was obliged to cross the strait in a 
fishing-boat. ‘‘ Ipse cum paucis Abydon contendit. Ubi cum solutum 
pontem hibernis tempestatibus offendisset, piscatoria scapha trepidus 
trajecit. Erat res spectaculo digna et, estimatione sortis humane, re- 
rum varietate miranda—in exiguo latentem videre navigio, quem paulo 
ante vix squor omne capiebat: carentem etiam omni servorum mini- 
sterio, cujus exercitus propter multitudinem terris graves erant.” 

2 Herodot. viii. 109. ἡμεῖς δὲ, εὕρημα yap εὑρήκαμεν ἡμέας αὐτοὺς καὶ 
τὴν Ἑλλάδα μὴ διώκωμεν ἄνδρας φεύγοντας. 

VOL. V. O 
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tion, and to be entitled to the choice lot; while 
various tributes of gratitude were also set apart for 
the gods. Among them were three Phoenician tri- 
remes, which were offered in dedication to Ajax at 
Salamis, to Athéné at Sunium, and to Poseidon at 
the Isthmus of Corinth: farther presents were sent 
to Apollo at Delphi, who, on being asked whether 
he was satisfied, replied that all had done their duty 
to him except the Adginetans: from them he re- 
quired additional munificence on account of the 
prize awarded to them, and they were constrained 
to dedicate in the. temple four golden stars upon a 
staff of brass, which Herodotus himself saw there. 
Next to the Aéginetans, the second place of honour 
was awarded to the Athenians; the A®ginetan Po- 
lykritus, and the Athenians Eumenés and Ameinias, 
being ranked first among the individual combat- 
ants'. Respecting the behaviour of Adeimantus 
and the Corinthians in the battle, the Athenians of 
the time of Herodotus drew the most unfavourable 
picture, representing them to have fled at the com- 
mencement and to have been only brought back by 
the information that the Greeks were gaining the 
victory. Considering the character of the debates 
which had preceded, and the impatient eagerness 
manifested by the Corinthians to fight at the Isth- 
mus instead of at Salamis, some such backwardness 
on their part, when forced into a battle at the latter 
place, would not be in itself improbable: yet in 
this case it seems that not only the Corinthians 
themselves, but also the general voice of Greece, 
contradicted the Athenian story, and defended them 


1 Herodot. viii. 93-122; Diodor. xi. 27. 
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as having behaved with bravery and forwardness. 
We must recollect that at the time when Herodotus 
probably collected his information, a bitter feeling 
of hatred prevailed between Athens and Corinth, 
and Aristeus son of Adeimantus was among the most 
efficient enemies of the former’. 

Besides the first and second prizes of valour, the 
chiefs at the Isthmus tried to adjudicate among 
themselves the first and second prizes of skill and 
wisdom. Each of them deposited two names on 
the altar of Poseidon: and when these votes came 
to be looked at, it was found that each man had 
voted for himself as deserving the first prize, but 
that Themistoklés had a large majority of votes for 
the second*. The result of such voting allowed no 
man to claim the first prize, nor could the chiefs 


1 Herodot. viii. 94 ; Thucyd. i. 42, 103. τὸ σφοδρὸν μῖσος from Co- 
rinth towards Athens. About Aristeus, Thucyd. ii. 67. 

Plutarch (De Herodot. Malignit. p. 870) employs many angry words 
in refuting this Athenian scandal, which the historian himself does not 
uphold as truth. The story advanced by Dio Chrysostom (Or. xxxvii. 
p- 456), that Herodotus asked for a reward from the Corinthians, and 
on being refused, inserted this story into his history for the purpose of 
being revenged upon them, deserves no attention without some reason- 
able evidence: the statement of Diyllus, that he received ten talents 
from the Athenians as a reward for his history, would be much less 
improbable, so far as the fact of pecuniary reward, apart from the mag- 
nitude of the sum: but this also requires proof. Dio Chrysostom is 
not satisfied with rejecting this tale of the Athenians, but goes the 
length of affirming that the Corinthians carried off the palm of bravery 
and were the cause of the victory. The epigrams of Simonides, which 
he cites, prove nothing of the kind (p. 459). Marcellinus (Vit. Thucyd 
Ρ. Xvi. insinuates a charge against Herodotus, something like that of 
Plutarca and Dio. 

2 Herodot. viii. 123. Plutarch (Themist. c. 17: compare De He- 
rodot. Malign. p. 871) states that each individual chief gave his second 
vote to Themistoklés. The more we test Herodotus by comparison 
with others, the more we shall find him free from the exaggerating 
spirit. 
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give a second prize without it; so that Themisto- 
klés was disappointed of his reward, though exalted 
so much the higher, perhaps through that very dis- 
appointment, in general renown. He went shortly 
afterwards to Sparta, where he received from the 
Lacedzemonians honours such as were never paid, 
before nor afterwards, to any foreigner. A crown 
of olive was indeed given to Eurybiadés as the first 
prize, but a like crown was at the same time con- 
ferred on Themistoklés as a special reward for 
unparalleled sagacity ; together with a chariot, the 
finest which the city afforded. Moreover, on his 
departure, the 300 select youths called Hippeis, 
who formed the active guard and police of the 
country, all accompanied him in a body as escort 
of honour to the frontiers of Tegea'. Such demon- 
strations were so astonishing, from the haughty 
and immoveable Spartans, that they were ascribed 
by some authors to their fear lest Themistoklés 
should be offended by being deprived of the general 
prize—and they are even said to have excited the 
jealousy of the- Athenians so much, that he was 
displaced from his post of general and Xanthippus 
nominated*. Neither of these last reports is likely 
to be true, nor is either of them confirmed by Hero- 
dotus: the fact that Xanthippus became general of 
the fleet during the ensuing year, is in the regular 
course of Athenian change of officers, and implies 
no peculiar jealousy of Themistoklés. 


1 Herodot. viii. 124. Plutarch, Themist. c. 17. 
3 Diodor. xi. 27: compare Herodot. viii. 125, and Thucyd. i. 74. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


BATTLES OF PLATZA AND MYKALE.—FINAL REPULSE 
OF THE PERSIANS. 


Tuovuas the defeat at Salatnis deprived the Persians 
of all hope from farther maritime attack of Greece, 


they still anticipated success by land from the en- αὶ 


suing campaign of Mardonius. Their fleet, after ha- 
ving conveyed the monarch himself with his ac- 
companying land-force across the Hellespont, re- 


tired to winter at Kymé and Samos: in the latter 


of which places large rewards were bestowed upon 
Theoméstor and Phylakus, two Samian captains 
who had distinguished themselves in the late en- 
gagement. Theoméstor was even nominated de- 
spot of Samos under Persian protection’. Early in 
the spring they were reassembled, to the number of 
400 sail, but without the Phoenicians, at the naval 
station of Samos, intending however only to main- 
tain a watchful guard over Ionia, and hardly sup- 
posing that the Greek fleet would venture to attack 
them’. 

For a long time, the conduct of that fleet was 
such as to justify such belief in its enemies. As- 
sembled at Adgina in the spring, to the number of 
110 ships, under the Spartan king Leotychidés, it 
advanced as far as Delos, but not farther eastward : 
nor could all the persuasions of Chian and other 
Ionian envoys, despatched both to the Spartan au- 


1 Herodot. viii. 85. 2 Herodot. viii. 130; Diodor. xi. 27. 
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thorities and to the fleet, and promising to revolt 
from Persia as soon as the Grecian fleet should ap- 
pear, prevail upon Leotychidés to hazard any ag- 
gressive enterprise. Tonia and the western waters 
of the Afgean had now been for fifteen years com- 
pletely under the Persians, and so little visited by 
the Greeks, that a voyage thither appeared, espe- 
cially to the maritime inexperience of a Spartan 
king, like going to the Pillars of Héraklés*'—not less 
venturesome than the same voyage appeared, fifty- 
two years afterwards, to the Lacedzemonian admiral 
Alkidas, when he first hazarded his fleet amidst the 
preserved waters of the Athenian empire. 
Meanwhile the hurried and disastrous retreat of 
Xerxes had produced less disaffection among his 
subjects and allies than might have been antici- 
pated. Alexander king of Macedon, the ‘Thessa- 
lian Aleuadz?, and the Bcoeotian leaders, still re- 
mained in hearty cooperation with Mardonius: nor 


1 Herodot. viii. 131, 132: compare Thucyd. iii. 29-32. 

Herodotus says, that the Chian envoys had great difficulty in in- 
ducing Leotychidés to proceed even as far as Delos—rd yap προσωτέρω 
πᾶν δεινὸν ἦν τοῖσι Ἕλλησι, οὔτε τῶν χώρων ἐοῦσι ἐμπείροισι, στρατιῆς 
re πάντα πλέα ἐδόκει εἶναι" τὴν δὲ Σάμον ἐπιστέατο δόξῃ καὶ Ἡρακλέας 
στήλας ἴσον ἀπέχειν. . 

This last expression of Herodotus has been erroneously interpreted 
by some of the commentators as if it were a measure of the geogra- ἡ 
phical ignorance, either of Herodotus himself, or of those whom he is 
describing. In my judgement, no inferences of this kind ought to be 
founded upon it: it marks fear of an enemy’s country which they had 
not been accustomed to visit, and where they could not calculate the 
risk beforehand—rather than any serious comparison between one di- 
stance and another. Speaking of our forefathers, such of them as were 
little used to the sea, we might say—*‘ A voyage to Bordeaux or Lisbon 
seemed to them as distant as a voyage to the Indies,”—by which we 
should merely affirm something as to their state of feeling, not as to 
their geographical knowledge. 

2 Herodot. ix. 1, 2, 67; viii. 136. 
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were there any, except the Phocians, whose fidelity 

to him appeared questionable, among all the Greeks 
north-west of the boundaries of Attica and Mega- 

ris. It was only in the Chalkidic peninsula, that General ad- 
any actual revolt occurred. Potidza, situated on the medi- 
the Isthmus of Palléné, together with the other to Meds 


to Mardo- 
towns in the long tongue of Palléné, declared them- Fever of 
selves independent: and the neighbouring town [otidea— 
of Olynthus, occupied by the semi-Grecian tribe of besieged in 


. ᾿ ᾿ in b 
Bottizeans, was on the point of following their ex- Artabazus. 


ample. The Persian general Artabazus, on his re- 
turn from escorting Xerxes to the Hellespont, un- 
dertook the reduction of these towns, and succeeded 
perfectly with Olynthus. He took the town, slew 
all the inhabitants, and handed it over to a fresh 
population, consisting of Chalkidic Greeks under 
Kritobulus of Toréné. It was in this manner that 
Olynthus, afterwards a city of so much consequence 
and interest, first became Grecian and Chalkidic. 
But Artabazus was not equally successful in the 
siege of Potideea, the defence of which was aided 
by citizens from the other towns in Palléné. A plot 
which he concerted with Timoxenus, commander of 
the Skiénzan auxiliaries in the town, became acci- 
dentally disclosed : a considerable body of his troops 
perished while attempting to pass at low tide under 
the walls of the city, which were built across the 
entire breadth of the narrow isthmus joining the 
Pallenzean peninsula to the mainland: and after 
three months of blockade, he was forced to renounce 
the enterprise, withdrawing his troops to rejoin 
Mardonius in Thessaly'. 


} Herodot. viii. 128, 129. 
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Mardonius, The latter, before he put himself in motion for 
after win- . . . : 

teringin the spring campaign, thought it advisable to con- 
Thessaly, sult the Grecian oracles, especially those within the 


operations limits of Boeotia and Phocis. He sent a Karian 
spring in named Mys, familiar with the Greek as well as the 
consulta the Karian language, to consult Trophénius at Leba- 
oracles, | deia, Amphiaraus and the Ismenian Apollo at 
Thebes, Apollo at Mount Ptdon near Akrzphie, 
and Apollo at the Phocian Abe. This step was 
probably intended as a sort of ostentatious respect 
towards the religious feelings of allies upon whom 
he was now very much dependent: but neither the 
questions put, nor the answers given, were made 
public: and the only remarkable fact which Hero- 
dotus had heard, was, that the priest of the Ptéian 
Apollo delivered his answer in Karian, or at least 
in a language intelligible to no person present ex- 
cept the Karian Mys himself’. It appears however 
that at this period, when Mardonius was seeking to 
strengthen himself by oracles, and laying his plans 
for establishing a separate peace and alliance with 
Athens against the Peloponnesians, some persons 
in his interest circulated predictions, that the day 
was approaching when the Persians and the Athe- 
nians jointly would expel the Dorians from Pelo- 
ponnesus*. The way was thus paved for him to 


' Herodot. viii. 134, 135 ; Pausanias, ix. 24, 3. 

? Herodot. viii. 141. Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ, ...... ἀναμνησθέντες τῶν λογίων, 
&s σφεας χρεόν ἐστι ἅμα τοῖσι ἄλλοισι Δωριεῦσι ἐκπίπτειν ἐκ Πελοπον- 
νήσου ὑπὸ Μήδων τε καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων, κάρτα τε ἔδεισαν μὴ ὁμολογήσωσι τῷ 
Πέρσῃ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, &c. 

Sueh oracles must have been generated by the hopes of the medising 
party in Greece at this particular moment: there is no other point of 
time to which they could be at all adapted—no other, in which expul- 
sion of all the Dorians from Peloponnesus, by united Persians and 
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send an envoy to Athens—Alexander king of Ma- 
cedon ; who was instructed to make the most se- 
ductive offers, to promise reparation of all the da- 
mage done in Attica as well as the active future 
friendship of the Great King, and to hold out to the 
Athenians a large acquisition of new territory as the 
price of their consent to form with him an equal 
and independent alliance’. The Macedonian prince 
added warm expressions of his own interest in the 
welfare of the Athenians, recommending them as a 
sincere friend to embrace propositions so advan- 
tageous as well as so honourable: especially as the 
Persian power must in the end prove too much for 
them, and Attica lay exposed to Mardonius and his 


Grecian allies, without being covered by any com-_ 


mon defence as Peloponnesus was protected by its 
Isthmus’. 

This offer, despatched in the spring, found the 
Athenians re-established wholly or partially in their 
half-ruined city. A simple tender of mercy and 
tolerable treatment, if despatched by Xerxes from 
Thermopyle the year before, might perhaps have 
‘been sufficient to detach them from the cause of 
Hellas: and even at the present moment, though 
the pressure of overwhelming terror had disap- 
peared, there were many inducements for them to 


Athenians, could be even dreamt of. The Lacedsemonians are indeed 
said here “to call to mind the prophecies,”’—as if these latter were old, 
and not now prodaced for the first time. But we must recollect that a 
fabricator of prophecies, such as Onomakritus, would in all probability 
at once circulate them as old; that is, as forming part of some old col- 
lection like that of Bakis or Musseus. And Herodotus doubtless him- 
self believed them to be old, so that he would naturally give credit to 
the Lacedeemoniaus for the same knowledge, and suppose them to be 
alarmed by “ calling these prophecies to mind.”’ 
1 Hercdot. ix. 7. 3 Herodot. vill. 142. 
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accede to the proposition of Mardonius. The alli- 
ance of Athens would ensure tothe Persian general 
unquestionable predominance in Greece, and to 
Athens herself protection from farther ravage as 
well as the advantage of playing the winning game: 
while his force, his position, and his alliances, even 
as they then stood, threatened a desolating and 
doubtful war, of which Attica would bear the chief 
brunt. Moreover the Athenians were at this time 
suffering privations of the severest character ; for 
not only did their ruined houses and temples re- 
quire to be restored, but they had lost the harvest 
of the past summer together with the seed of the past 
autumn’. The prudential view of the case being 
thus favourable to Mardonius rather than otherwise, 
and especially strengthened by the distress which 
reigned at Athens, the Lacedzemonians were so 
much afraid lest Alexander should carry his point, 
that they sent envoys to dissuade the Athenians ~ 
from listening to him, as well as to tender succour 
during the existing poverty of the city. After 
having heard both parties, the Athenians delivered 
their reply in terms of solemn and dignified resolu- 
tion, which their descendants delighted in repeating. 
To Alexander they said: ‘‘Cast not in our teeth 
that the power of the Persian is many times greater 
than ours: we too know that, as well as thou: but 


1 Herodot. viii. 142. Πιεζευμένοισι μέντοι ὑμῖν συναχθόμεθα (say 
the Spartan envoys to the Athenians), καὶ ὅτι καρπῶν ἐστερήθητε 
διξῶν ἤδη, καὶ ὅτι οἰκοφθόρησθε χρόνον ἤδη πολλόν. Seeing that this is 
spoken before the invasion οὗ Mardonius, the loss of two crops must in- 
clude the seed of the preceding autumn : and the advice of Themistoklés 
to his countrymen—cxai τις οἰκίην re ἀναπλασάσθω, καὶ σπόρου ἀνακῶς 
ἐχέτω (viii. 109)—must have been found impracticable in most cases to 
carry into effect. 
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we nevertheless love freedom well enough to resist 
him in the best manner we can. Attempt not the 
vain task of talking us over into alliance with him. 
Tell Mardonius that as long as the sun shall con- 
tinue in his present path, we will never contract 
alliance with Xerxes: we will encounter him in our 
own defence, putting our trust in the aid of those 
gods and heroes to whom he has shown no reve- 
rence, and whose houses and statues he has burnt. 
Come thou not to us again with similar propositions, 
nor persuade us, even in the spirit of good-will, 
into unholy proceedings: thou art the guest and 
friend of Athens, and we would not that thou 
shouldst suffer injury at our hands'.”’ 

To the Spartans, the reply of the Athenians was 
of a similar decisive tenor: protesting their uncon- 
querable devotion to the common cause and liber- 
ties of Hellas, and promising that no conceivable 
_ temptations, either of money or territory, should 
induce them to desert the ties of brotherhood, com- 
mon language and religion. So long as a single 
Athenian survived, no alliance should ever be made 
with Xerxes. They then thanked the Spartans for 
offering them aid during the present privations : 
but while declining such offers, they reminded them 
that Mardonius, when apprised that his propositions 
were refused, would probably advance immediately, 
and- they therefore earnestly desired the presence 
of a Peloponnesian army in Beeotia to assist in 

1 Lykurgus the Athenian orator, in alluding to this incident a century 
and a half afterwards, represents the Athenians as having been “on 
the point of stoning Alexander ’’—pixpovd δεῖν κατέλευσαν (Lykurg. 


cont. Leokrat. c. 17, p. 186)—-one among many specimens of the care- 
less manner in which these orators deal with past history. 
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the defence of Attica'. The Spartan envoys, 
promising fulfilment of this request", and satisfied 
to have ascertained the sentiments of Athens, 
departed. 

Such unshaken fidelity on the part of the Athe- 
pians to the general cause of Greece, in spite of 
present suffering combined with seductive offers for 
the future, was the just admiration of their descend- 
ants and the frequent theme of applause by their 
orators*’. But among the contemporary Greeks it 
was hailed only as a relief from danger, and repaid 
by a selfish and ungenerous neglect. The same 
feeling of indifference towards all Greeks outside of 
their own Isthmus, which bad so deeply endangered 
the march of affairs before the battle of Salamis, now 
manifested itself a second time among the Spartans 
and Peloponnesians. The wall across the [sthmus, 
which they had been so busy in constructing and 
on which they had relied for protection against the 
land-force of Xerxes, had been intermitted and left 


1 Herodot. viii. 143, 144; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 10. According 
to Plutarch, it was Aristeidés who proposed and prepared the reply to 
be delivered. But here as elsewhere, the loose, exaggerating style of 
Plutarch contrasts unfavourably with the simplicity and directness of 
Herodotus. 

3 Herodot. ix. 7. συνθέμενοι δὲ ἡμῖν τὸν Πέρσην ἀντιώσεσθαι ἐς τὴν 
Βοιωτίην, &c. 

Diodorus gives the account of this embassy to Athens substantially 
in the same manner, coupling it however with some erroneous motives 
(xi, 28). 

3 Herodot. ix. 7. ἐπιστάμενοί re ὅτι κερδαλεώτερόν ἐστι ὁμολογέειν τῷ 
Πέρσῃ μᾶλλον ἣ πολεμέειν, ὅτε. 

The orators are not always satisfied with giving to Athens the credit 
which she really deserved: they venture to represent the Athenians as 
having refused these brilliant offers from Xerxes on his first invasion, 
instead of from Mardonius inthe ensuing summer. Xerxes never made 
any offers to them. See Isokratés, Or. iv. Panegyric, c. 27, p. 61. 
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unfinished when he retired: but it was resumed as 
soon as the forward march of Mardonius was anti- 
cipated. It was however still unfinished at the 
time of the embassy of the Macedonian prince to 
Athens, and this incomplete condition of their spe- 
cial defence was one reason of their alarm lest the 
Athenians should accept the terms proposed. That 
danger being for the time averted, they redoubled 
their exertions at the Isthmus, so that the wail was 
speedily brought into an adequate state of de- 
fence and the battlements along the summit were 
in course of being constructed. Thus safe be- 
hind their own bulwark, they thought nothing 
more of their promise to join the Athenians in 
Beeotia and to assist in defending Attica against 
Mardonius: indeed their king Kleombrotus, who 
commanded the force at the Isthmus, was so terri- 
fied by an obscuration of the sun at the moment 
when he was sacrificing to ascertain the inclinations 
of the gods in reference to the coming war, that he 
even thought it necessary to retreat with the main 
force to Sparta, where he soon after died’. Besides 
these two reasons—indifference and unfavourable 
omens—which restrained the Spartans from aiding 
Attica, there was also a third: they were engaged 
in celebrating the festival of the Hyakinthia, and it 
was their paramount object (says the historian)? to 
fulfil ‘‘ the exigences of the god.” As the Olympia 


1 Herodot. ix. 10. 

2 Herodot: ix. 7. Ol yap Λακεδαιμόνιοι ὄρταζόν re τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον 
καί σφι ἦν Ὑακίνθια" περὶ πλείστου δ᾽ ἦγον τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ πορσύνειν' dua 
δὲ τὸ τεῖχός σφι τὸ ἐν τῷ ᾿Ισθμῷ ἐτείχεον, καὶ ἤδη ἐπάλξεις ἔλάμβανε. 

Nearly a century after this, we are told that it was always the prac- 
tice for the Amyklean hoplites to go home for the celebration of the 
Hyakinthia, on whatever expedition they might happen to be employed | 
(Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 5, 11). 
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and the Karneia in the preceding year, so now did 
the Hyakinthia, prevail over the necessities of de- 
fence, putting out of sight both the duties of fidelity 
towards an exposed ally, and the bond of an express 
promise. . 
The Spar- Meanwhile Mardonius, informed of the unfavour- 
fortified the able reception which his proposals had received at 
leave Attica Athens, put his army in motion forthwith from 
undefen Thessaly, joined by all his Grecian auxiliaries, and 
niet Athess DY fresh troops from Thrace and Macedonia. As 
a second he marched through Boeotia, the Thebans, who 
heartily espoused his cause, endeavoured to dissuade 
him from farther military operations against the 
united force of his enemies—urging him to try the 
efficacy of bribes, presented to the leading men in the 
different cities, for the purpose of disuniting them. 
But Mardonius, eager to repossess himself of Attica, 
heeded not their advice: about ten months after the 
retreat of Xerxes, he entered the country without 
resistance, and again established the Persian head 
quarters in Athens (May or June—479 B.c.)!. 
Second Before he arrived, the Athenians had again re- 
offheathe- Moved to Salamis, under feelings of bitter disap- 
eis pointment and indignation. They had in vain 
Guarpolnt awaited the fulfilment of the Spartan promise that 
mentand 8. Peloponnesian army should join them in Beeotia 
anger . . . 
against for the defence of their frontier; at length, being 
Serine, unable to make head against the enemy alone, they 


them. found themselves compelled to transport their fami- 
lies across to Salamis*. The migration was far less 
terrible than that of the preceding summer, since 


1 Diodor. xi. 28 ; Herodot. ix. 2,3, 17. of μὲν ἄλλοι πάντες παρεῖχον 
_ στρατιὴν καὶ συνεσέβαλον ἐς ᾿Αθήνας ὅσοι περ ἐμήδιζον "Ἑλλήνων τῶν 
ταύτῃ οἰκημένων, &c. * Herodot. ix. 4. 
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Mardonius had no fleet to harass them ; but it was 
more gratuitous, and might have been obviated bad 
the Spartans executed their covenant, which would 
have brought about the battle of Platza two months 
eurlier than it actually was fought. 

Mardonius, though master of Athens, was so 
anxious to conciliate the Athenians, that he at first 
abstained from damaging either the city or the 
country, and despatched a second envoy to Salamis 
to repeat the offers made through Alexander of 
Macedon: he thought that they might now be 
listened to, since he could offer the exemption of 
Attica from ravage, as an additional temptation. 
Murychidés, a Hellespontine Greek, was sent to 
renew these propositions to the Athenian senate at 
Salamis; but he experienced a refusal not less reso- 
lute than that of Alexander of Macedon when sent to 
Athens, and all but unanimous. One unfortunate 
senator, Lykidas, made an exception to this unani- 
mity, and ventured to recommend acceptance of the 
propositions of Murychidés. So furious was the 
wrath, or so strong the suspicion of corruption, 
which his single-voiced negative provoked, that 
senators and people both combined to stone him to 
death : while the Athenian women in Salamis, hear- 
ing what had passed, went of their own accord to 
the house of Lykidas, and stoned to death his wife 
and children. In the desperate pitch of resolution 
to which the Athenians were now wound up, an op- 
ponent passed for a traitor: unanimity, even though 
extorted by terror, was essential to their feelings?. 


1 Herodot. ix. 5. I dare not reject this story about Lykidas (see Ly- 
kurgus cont. Leokrat. c. 30, p. 222), though other authors recount the 
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Murychidés, thoughhis propositions were refused, 
was dismissed without injury. 

While the Athenians thus gave renewed proofs 
of their stedfast attachment to the cause of Hellas, 
they at the same time sent envoys, conjointly with 
Megara and Platea, to remonstrate with the Spar- 
tans on their backwardness and breach of faith, 
and to invoke them even thus late to come forth 
at once and meet Mardonius in Attica: not omit- 
ting to intimate, that if they were thus deserted, it 
would become imperatively necessary for them, 
against their will, to make terms with the enemy. 
So careless, however, were the Spartan Ephors re- 
specting Attica and the Megarid, that they post- 
poned giving an answer to these envoys for ten 
successive days, while in the mean time they 
pressed with all their efforts the completion of the 
Isthmic fortifications. And after having thus 
amused the envoys as long as they could, they 


same incident as having happened to a person named Kyrsilus, during 
the preceding year, when the Athenians quitted Athens: see Demo- 
sthen. de Coron, p. 296. c. 59; and Cicero de Officiis, iti. 11. That 
two such acts were perpetrated by the Athenians, is noway probable: 


‘ and if we are to choose between the two, the story of Herodotus is far 


the more probable. In the migration of the preceding year, we know 
that a certain number of Athenians actually did stay behind in the 
acropolis, and Kyrsilus might have been among them, if he had chosen. 
Moreover Xerxes held out no offers, and gave occasion to no delibera- 
tion; while the offers of Mardonius might really appear to a well- 
minded citizen deserving of attention. 

Isokratés (Or. iv. Panegyric. p. 74. c. 42) states that the Athenians 
condemned many persons to death for medism (in allusion doubtless to 
Themistoklés as one), but he adds—‘“ even now they imprecate curses 
on any citizen who enters into amicable negociation with the Persians "" 
-Οἰν δὲ τοῖς συλλόγοις ἔτι καὶ viv ἀρὰς ποιοῦνται, εἴτις ἐπικηρυκεύεται 
Πέρσαις τῶν πολιτῶν. It is difficult to believe that in his time any such 
imprecation can have been included in the solemnities whereby the 
Athenian mectings were opened. 9 
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would have dismissed them at last with a negative 
answer—such was their fear of adventuring beyond 
the Isthmus—had not a Tegean named Chileos, 
whom they much esteemed and to whom they com- 
municated the application, reminded them that no 
fortifications at the Isthmus would suffice for the 
defence of Peloponnesus, if the Athenians became 
allied with Mardonius, and thus laid the peninsula 
open by sea. The strong opinion of this respected 
Tegean, proved to the Ephors that their selfish 
policy would not be seconded by their chief Pelo- 
ponnesian allies, and brought to their attention, 
probably for the first time, that danger by sea might 
again be renewed, though the Persian fleet had been 
beaten in the preceding year, and was now at a 
distance from Greece. It changed their resolution, 
not less completely than suddenly ; and they des- 
patched forthwith in the night 5000 Spartan citi- 
zens to the Isthmus—each man with seven Helots 
attached to him. And when the Athenian envoys, 
ignorant of this sudden change of policy, came on 
the next day to give peremptory notice that Athens 
would no longer endure such treacherous betrayal, 
but would forthwith take measures for her own 
security and separate pacification—the Ephors af- 
firmed on their oath that the troops were already 
on their march, and were probably by this time out 
of the Spartan territory’. Considering that this 


1 Herodot. ix. 10,11; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 10. Plutarch had read 
a decree ascribed to Aristeidés, in which Kimon, Xanthippus, and My- 
r6énidés, were named envoys to Sparta. But it is impossible that Xan- 
thippus could have taken part in the embassy, seeing that he was now 
in command of the fleet. 

Probably the Helots must have followed: one hardly sees how so 
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step was an expiation, imperfect, tardy, and reluc- 
tant, for foregoing desertion and breach of promise 
—the Ephors may probably have thought that the 
mystery of the night march, and the sudden com- 
munication of it as an actual fact to the envoys, in 
the way of reply, would impress more emphatically 
the minds of the latter—who returned with the 
welcome tidings to Salamis, and prepared their 
countrymen for speedy action. Five thousand 
Spartan citizens, each with seven light-armed He- 
lots as attendants, were thus on their march to the 
theatre of war. Throughout the whole course of 
Grecian history, we never hear of any number of 
Spartan citizens at all approaching to 5000 being 
put on foreign service at the same time. But this 
was not all: 5000 Lacedzmonian Periceki, each 
with one light-armed Helot to attend him, were 
also despatched to the Isthmus, to take part in the 
same struggle. Such unparalleled efforts afford suf- 
ficient measure of the alarm which, though late yet 
real, now reigned at Sparta. Other Peloponnesian 
cities followed the example, and a large army was 
now collected under the Spartan Pausanias. 

It appears that Mardonius was at this moment 
great a number could have been all suddenly collected, and marched 
off in one night, no preparations having been made beforehand. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. ch. xvi. p. 366) suspects the correctness of 
the narrative of Herodotus, on grounds which do not appear to me 
convincing. It seems to me that, after all, the literal narrative is more 
probable than anything which we can substitute in its place. The 
Spartan foreign policy all depended on the five Ephors: there was no 
public discussion or criticism. Now the conduct of these Ephors is 
consistent and intelligible—though selfish, narrow-minded, and insensi- 
ble to any dangers except what are present and obvious. Nor can ἢ 


think (with Dr. Thirlwall) that the manner of communication ulti- 
mately adopted is of the nature of a jest. 
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in secret correspondence with the Argeians, who, 
though professing neutrality, are said to have pro- 
mised him that they would arrest the march of the 
Spartans beyond their own borders'. We may 
reasonably doubt whether they ever made such a 
promise ; but at any rate, the suddenness of the 
march as well as the greatness of the force pre- 
vented them from fulfilling it ; and they were forced 
to content themselves with apprising Mardonius 
instantly of the fact, through their swiftest courier. 
It determined that general to evacuate Attica, and 
to carry on the war in Boeotia—a country in every 
way more favourable to him. He had for some 
time refrained from committing devastations in or 
round Athens, hoping that the Athenians might be 
induced to listen to his propositions ; but the last 
days of his stay were employed in burning and de- 
stroying whatever had been spared by the host of 
Xerxes during the preceding summer. After a fruit- 
less attempt to surprise a body of 1000 Lacede- 
monians which had been detached for the protec- 
tion of Megara*, he withdrew all his army into 
Beeotia, not taking either the straight road to Pla- 
tea through Eleuthere, or to Thebes through Phyle, 
both which roads were mountainous and incon- 
venient for cavalry, but marching in the north- 
easterly direction to Dekeleia, where he was met 
by some guides fromm the adjoining regions near 
the river Asdpus, and conducted through the deme 
of Sphendaleis to Tanagra. He thus found himself 

1 Herodot. ix. 12. 

2 There were stories current at Megara, even in the time of Pau- 


sanias, respecting some of these Persians, who were said to have been 
brought to destruction by the intervention of Artemis (Pausan. 1. 40. 2). 
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by a route longer but easier, in Boeotia on the plain 
of the Asdépus: along which river he next day 
marched westward to Skélus, .a town in the terri- 
tory of Thebes seemingly near to that of Platza'. 
He then took up a position not far off, in the plain 
on the left bank of the Asdépus: his left wing over 
against Erythre, his centre over against Hysie, 
and his right in the territory of Platea: and he 
employed his army in constructing forthwith a 
fortified camp® of ten furlongs square, defended by 
wooden walls and towers, cut from trees in the 
Theban territory. 

Mardonius found himself thus with his numerous 
army, in a plain favourable for cavalry ; with a camp 
more orless defensible,—the fortified city of Thebes? 
in his rear,—and a considerable stock of provisions 
as well as a friendly region behind him from whence 
to draw more. Few among his army, however, were 


1 Herodot. ix. 15. The situation of the Attic deme Sphendalé or 
Sphendaleis seems not certainly known (Ross, Uber die Demen von 
Attika, p. 138) ; but Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay think that it stood 
‘near Aio Merkurio, which now gives name to the pass leading from 
Dekeleia through the ridges of Parnes into the extremity of the Tana- 
grian plain, at a place called Malakasa.”’ (Leake, Athens and the Demi 
of Attica, vol. ii. sect. iv. p. 123). 

Mr. Finlay (Oropus and the Diakria, p. 38) says that ‘‘ Malakasa is 
the only place on this road where a considerable body of cavalry could 
conveniently halt.” 

It appears that the Boeotians from the neighbourhood of the Asépus 
were necessary as guides for this road. Perhaps even the territory of 
Ordpus was at this time still a part of Bootia: we do not certainly 
know at what period it was first conquered by the Athenians. 

The combats between Athenians and Beeotians will be found to take 
place most frequently in this south-eastern region of Boeotia,—Tanagra, 
CEnophyta, Delium, &c. 

3 Herodot. ix. 15. 

3 The strong town of Thebes was of much service to him (Thucyd. 


1. 90). 
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either hearty in the cause or confident of success' : 
even the native Persians had been disheartened by 
the flight of the monarch the year before, and were 
full of melancholy auguries. <A splendid banquet 
to which the Theban leader Attaginus invited Mar- 
donius along with fifty Persian and fifty Theban or 
Beeotian guests, exhibited proofs of this depressed 
feeling, which were afterwards recounted to Hero- 
dotus himself by one of the guests present—an Or- 
chomenian citizen of note named Thersander. The 
banquet being so arranged as that each couch was 
occupied by one Persian and one Theban, this man 
was accosted by his Persian neighbour in Greek, 
who inquired to what city he belonged, and upon 
learning that he was an Orchomenian?’, continued 
thus: ‘‘ Since thou hast now partaken with me in 
the same table and cup, I desire to leave with thee 
some memorial of my convictions: the rather in 
order that thou mayst be thyself forewarned so as 
to take the best counsel for thine own safety. Seest 
thou these Persians here feasting, and the army 
which we left yonder encamped near the river? 
Yet a little while, and out of all these, thou shalt 
behold but few surviving.” Thersander listened 
to these words with astonishment, spoken as they 
were with strong emotion and 8 flood of tears, and 


1 Herodot. ix. 40, 45, 67; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 18. 

2 Herodot. ix. 16. Thersander, though an Orchomenian, passes as 
a Theban—lLlépony re καὶ Θηβαῖον ἐν κλίνῃ ἑκάστῃ---ἃ proof of the in- 
timate connection between Thebes and Orchomenus at this time, which 
is farther illustrated by Pindar, Isthm. i. 51 (compare the Scholia ad 
loc. and at the beginning of the Ode), respecting the Theban family of 
Herodotus and Asépodérus. The ancient mythical feud appears to have 
gone to sleep, but a deadly hatred will be found to grow up in later times 
between these two towns. 
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replied—‘‘ Surely thou art bound to reveal this to 
Mardonius, and to his confidential advisers:” but 
the Persian rejoined—‘‘ My friend, man cannot 
avert that which God hath decreed to come: no 
one will believe the revelation, sure though it be. 
Many of us Persians know this well, and are here 
serving only under the bond of necessity. And 
truly this is the most hateful of all human suffer- 
ings—to be full of knowledge and at the same time 
to have no power over any result!.”—‘‘ This (ob- 
serves Herodotus) I heard myself from the Orcho- 
menian Thersander, who told me farther that he 
mentioned the fact to several persons about him, 
even before the battle of Platza.” It is cer- 
tainly one of the most curious revelations in the 
whole history ; not merely as it brings forward the 
historian in his own personality, communicating 
with a personal friend of the Theban leaders, and 
thus provided with good means of information as 
to the general events of the campaign—but also as 
it discloses to us, on testimony not to be suspected, 
the real temper of the native Persians, and even of 
the chief men among them. If so many of these 
chiefs were not merely apathetic, but despondent, 
in the cause, much more decided would be the 
same absence of will and hope in their followers 


1 Herodot. ix. 16,17. The last observation here quoted is striking 
and emphatic—¢ydiorn δὲ ὀδύνη ἐστὶ τῶν ἐν ἀνθρώποισι αὐτὴ, πολλὰ 
φρονέοντα μηδενὸς κρατέειν. It will have to be more carefully con- 
sidered at a later period of this history, when we come to touch upon 
the scientific life of the Greeks, and upon the philosophy of happiness 
and duty as conceived by Aristotle. If carried fully out, this position is 
the direct negative of what Aristotle lays down in his Ethics as to the 
superior happiness of the βίος θεωρητικὸς or life of scientific observation 
and reflection. 
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and the subject allies. To follow the monarch in 
his overwhelming march of the preceding year, was 
gratifying in many ways to the native Persians: 
but every man was sick of the enterprise as now 
cut down under Mardonius: and Artabazus, the 
second in command, was not merely slack but 
Jealous of his superior’. Under such circumstances 
we shall presently not be surprised to find the 
whole army disappearing forthwith, the moment 
Mardonius 15 slain. 

Among the Grecian allies of Mardonius, the 
Thebans and Boeotians were active and zealous, 
most of the remainder lukewarm, and the Phocians 
even of doubtful fidelity. Their contingent of 1000 
hoplites, under Harmokydés, had been tardy in 
joining him, having only come up since he retired 
from Attica into Boeotia: and some of the Phocians 
even remained behind in the neighbourhood of Par- 
nassus, prosecuting manifest hostilities against the 
Persians. Aware of the feeling among this con- 
tingent, which the Thessalians took care to place 
before him in an unfavourable point of view, Mar- 
donius determined to impress upon them a lesson of 
intimidation. Causing them to form in a separate 
body on the plain, he then brought up his numerous 
cavalry all around them: while the Phémé, or 
sudden simultaneous impression, ran through the 
Greek allies as well as the Phocians themselves, 
that he was about to shoot them down*. The 

3 Herodot. ix. 66. 

2 Herodot. ix. 17. διεξῆλθε φήμη, ὡς κατακοντιεϊσφέας. Respect- 

ing φήμη, see a note a little farther on, at the battle of Mykalé, in this 


same chapter. 
Compare the case of the Delians at Adramyttium, surrounded and 
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general Harmokydés, directing his men to form a 
Square and close their ranks, addressed to them 
short exhortations to sell their lives dearly, and to 
behave like brave Greeks against barbarian assas- 
sins—when the cavalry rode up apparently to the 
charge, and advanced close to the square, with up- 
lifted javelins and arrows on the string, some few 
of which were even actually discharged. The Pho- 
cians maintained, as enjoined, steady ranks with a 
firm countenance, and the cavalry wheeled about 
without any actual attack or damage. After this 
mysterious demonstration, Mardonius condescended 
to compliment the Phocians on their courage, and 
to assure them by means of a herald that he had been 
greatly misinformed respecting them: he at the same 
time exhorted them to be faithful and forward in 
service for the future, and promised that all good 
behaviour should be amply recompensed. Hero- 
dotus seems uncertain ,—difficult as the supposition 
is to entertain,—whether Mardonius did not really 
intend at first to massacre the Phocians in the field, 
and desisted from the intention only on seeing how 
much blood it would cost to accomplish. However 
this may be, the scene itself was a remarkable re- 
ality, and presented one among many other proofs 
of the lukewarmness and suspicious fidelity of the 
army’. 

Conformably to the suggestion of the Thebans, 
slain with missiles by the Persian satrap, though not his enemies—se- 
ριστήσας τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ κατηκόντισε (Thucyd. viii. 108). 

1 Οὐκ ἔχω ἀτρεκέως εἰπεῖν, οὔτε εἰ ἦλθον μὲν ἀπολέοντες τοὺς Φωκέας, 
δεηθέντων τῶν Θεσσαλῶν, &c. (Herodot. ix. 18). 
This confession of uncertainty as to motives and plans, distinguishing 


between them and the visible facts which he is describing, is not with- 
out importance as strengthening our confidence in the historian. 
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the liberties of Greece were now to be disputed in 
Bceotia : and not only had the position of Mardonius 
already been taken, but his camp also fortified, be- 
fore the united Grecian army approached Kitheron 
in its forward march from the Isthmus. After the 
full force of the Lacedemonians had reached the 
Isthmus, they had to await the arrival of their 
Peloponnesian and other confederates. The ho- 
plites who joined them were as follows: from 
Tegea, 1500; from Corinth, 5000, besides a small 
body of 300 from the Corinthian colony of Potidza ; 
from the Arcadian Orchomenus, 600 ; from Sikyon, 
3000 ; from Epidaurus, 800; from Troezen, 1000; 
from Lepreon, 200 ; from Mykéne and Tiryns, 400 ; 
from Phlius, 1000; from Hermioné, 300; from 
Eretria and Styra, 600; from Chalkis, 400; from 
Ambrakia, 500; from Leukas and Anaktorium, 
800 ; from Palé in Kephallenia, 200 ; from Aégina, 
500. On marching from the Jsthmus to Megara, 
they took up 3000 Megarian hoplites ; and as soon 
as they reached Eleusis in their forward progress, the 
army was completed by the junction of 8000 Athe- 
nian hoplites, and 600 Platean, under Aristeidés, 
who passed over from Salamis'. The total force 


1 Compare this list of Herodotus with the enumeration which Pausa- 
nias read inscribed on the statue of Zeus, erected’ at Olympia by the 
Greeks who took part in the battle of Platzea (Pausan. v. 23, 1). 

Pausanias found inscribed all the names here indicated by Herodotus, 
except the Palés of Kephallenia: and he found in addition the Eleians, 
Keans, Kythnians, Tenians, Naxians and Mélians. The five last names 
are islanders in the Acgean: their contingents sent to Platea must at 
all events have been very small, and it is surprising to hear that they 
sent any—especially when we recollect that there was a Greek fleet at 
this moment on service, to which it would be natural that they should 
join themselves in preference to land-service. 

With respect to the name of the Eleians, the suspicion of Brondstedt 
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of hoplites or heavy-armed troops was thus 38,700 
men: there were no cavalry, and but very few bow- 
men—but if we add those who are called light- 
armed or unarmed generally, some perhaps with 
javelins or swords, but none with any defensive 
armour—the grand total was not less than 110,000 
men. Of these light-armed or unarmed, there were, 
as computed by Herodotus, 35,000 in attendance on 
the 5000 Spartan citizens, and 34,500 in attend- 
ance on the other hoplites—together with 1800 
Thespians who were properly hoplites, yet so badly 
armed as not to be reckoned in the ranks’. 

Such was the number of Greeks present or near 
at hand in the combat against the Persians at 
Platzea, which took place some little time after- 
wards: but it seems that the contingents were not 
at first completely full, and that new additions* con- 
tinued to arrive until a few days before the battle, 
along with the convoys of cattle and provisions 
which came for the subsistence of the army. Pau- 
sanias marched first from the Isthmus to Eleusis, 
where he was joined by the Athenians from Salamis: 
at Eleusis as well as at the Isthmus, the sacrifices 
is plausible, that Pausanias may have mistaken the name of the Palés 
of Kephallenia for theirs, and may have fancied that he read FAAEIOI 
when it was really written IIAAEI3, in an inscription at that time about 
600 years old. The place in the series wherein Pausanias places the 
name of the Eleians strengthens this suspicion. Unless it be admitted, 
we shall be driven, as the most probable alternative, to suppose a fraud 
committed by the vanity of the Eleians, which may easily have led them 
to alter a name originally belonging to the Palés. The reader will re- 
collect that the Eleians were themselves the superintendents and cura- 
tors at Olympia. 

Plutarch seems to have read the same inscription as Pausanias (De 
Herodoti Malignit. p. 873). 


1 Herodot. ix. 19, 28, 29. 
2 Herodot. ix. 28. of ἐπιφοιτῶντές re καὶ of ἀρχὴν ἔλθόντες Ἑλλήνων. 
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were found encouraging, and the united army then 
advanced across the ridge of Kithzron, so as to 
come within sight of the Persians. When Pausanias 
saw them occupying the line of the Asdpus in the 
plain beneath, he kept his own army on the moun- 
tain declivity near Erythre, without choosing to 
adventure himself in the level ground. Mardo- 
nius, finding them not disposed to seek battle in 
the plain, despatched his numerous and excellent 
cavalry under Masistius, the most distinguished 
officer in his army, to attack them. For the most 
part, the ground was so uneven as to check their 
approach—but the Megarian contingent, which 
happened to be more exposed than the rest, were 
so hard pressed that they were forced to send to 
Pausanias for aid. They appear to have had not 
only no cavalry, but no bowmen or light-armed 
troops of any sort with missile weapons ; while the 
Persians, excellent archers and darters, using very 
Jarge bows and trained in such accomplishments 
from their earliest childhood, charged in successive 
squadrons and overwhelmed the Greeks with darts 
and arrows—not omitting contemptuous taunts on 
their cowardice for keeping back from the plain '. 
So general was then the fear of the Persian cavalry, 
that Pausanias could find none of the Greeks, ex- 
cept the Athenians, willing to volunteer and go to 
the rescue of the Megarians. A body of Athenians, 
however, especially 300 chosen troops under Olym- 


1 About the missile weapons and skill of the Persians, see Herodot. 
i. 136; Xenophon, Anabas. iii. 4, 17. ᾿ 

Cyrus the younger was eminent in the use both of the bow and the 
javelin (Xenoph. Anab. i. 8, 26; i. 9, 5: compare Cyropeed. i. 2, 4). 
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piodorus, strengthened with some bowmen, imme- 
diately marched to the spot and took up the combat 
with the Persian cavalry. "For some time the strug- 
gle was sharp and doubtful: at length the general 
Masistius,—a man renowned for bravery, lofty in 
stature, clad in conspicuous armour, and mounted 
on a Niszan horse with golden trappings—charging 
at the head of his troops, had his horse struck by 
an arrow in the side. The animal immediately 
reared and threw his master on the ground, close 
to the ranks of the Athenians, who, rushing forward, 
seized the horse, and overpowered Masistius before 
he could rise. So impenetrable were the defences 
of his helmet and breastplate' however, that they 
had considerable difficulty in killing him, though 
he was in their power: at length a spearman 
pierced him in the eye. The death of the general 
passed unobserved by the Persian cavalry, but as 
soon as they missed him and became aware of the 
loss, they charged furiously and in one mass to re- 
cover the dead body. At first the Athenians, too 
few in number to resist the onset, were compelled 
for a time to give way, abandoning the body ; but 
reinforcements presently arriving at their call, the 
Persians were driven back with loss, and it finally 
remained in their possession *. 
Τὰς Greeks The death of Masistius, coupled with that final 
protection repulse of the cavalry which left his body in pos- 
mountain. S8e88i0n of the Greeks, produced a strong effect on 
Sdtakeup Doth armies, encouraging the one as much as it dis- 


and take up 


* postion heartened the other. Throughout the camp of 
Plateca, 
re 1 See Quintus Curtius, iii. 11, 15 ; and the note of Miitzel. 

? Herodot. ix. 21, 22, 23; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 14. 


Plan taken from Kiepest's Atlas, with some alteration in respect to position No. II., and the 
situation of Gargraphia. 


I. First position occupied by the opposing armies. 
11. Second potition. 
ΠΙ. Third position. 
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Mardonius, the grief was violent and unbounded, 
manifested by wailings so loud as to echo over all 
Boeotia ; while the hair of men, horses, and cattle, 
was abundantly cut in token of mourning. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, overjoyed at their suc- 
cess, placed the dead body in a cart and paraded it 
round the army: even the hoplites ran out of their 
ranks to look at it; not only hailing it as a va- 
luable trophy, but admiring its stature and pro- 
portions'. And so much was their confidence in- 
creased, that Pausanias now ventured to quit the 
protection of the mountain-ground, inconvenient 
from its scanty supply of water, and to take up his 
position in the plain beneath, interspersed only with 
low hillocks. Marching from Erythre in a westerly 
direction along the declivities of Kithzron, and 
passing by Hysiz, the Greeks occupied a line of 
camp in the Platzan territory along the Asépus and 
on its right bank ; with their right wing near to the 
fountain called Gargaphia? and their left wing near 
to the chapel, surrounded by a shady grove, of the 
Platzean hero Androkratés. In this position they 


1 Herodot. ix. 24, 25. οἰμωγῇ re χρεώμενοι ἀπλέτῳ᾽ ἅπασαν γὰρ τὴν 
Bowwriny κατεῖχε nyo, &c. 

The exaggerated demonstrations of grief, ascribed to Xerxes and 
Atossa in the Perse of Aischylus, have often been blamed by critics : 
we may see from this passage how much they are in the manners of 
Orientals of that day. 

3 Herodot. ix. 25-30; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 11. τὸ τοῦ ’Av8po- 
κράτους ἡρῷον ἐγγὺς ἄλσει πυκνῶν καὶ συσκίων δένδρων περιεχόμενον. 

The expression of Herodotus respecting this position taken by Pau- 
sanias, Οὗτοι μὲν οὖν ταχθέντες ἐπὶ τῷ  ᾿Ασωπῷ ἐστρατοπεδεύοντο, as well 
as the words which follow in the next chapter (31)—Oi βάρβαροι, πυθό- 
μενοι εἶναι τοὺς Ἕλληνας ἐν Πλαταιῇσι, παρῇσαν καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐπὶ τὸν 
᾿Ασωπὸν τὸν ταύτῃ péovra—show plainly that the Grecian troops were 
encamped along the Asdpus on the Platean side, while the Persians 
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were marshalled according to nations, or separate 
fractions of the Greek name—the Lacedemonians 
on the right wing, with the Tegeans and Corinthians 
immediately joining them—and the Athenians on 
the left wing ; a post, which as second in point of 
dignity, was at first claimed by the Tegeans, chiefly 
on grounds of mythical exploits, to the exclusion 
of the Athenians, but ultimately adjudged by the 
Spartans, after hearing both sides, to Athens'. In 
the field even Lacedzemonians followed those demo- 


in their second position occupied the ground on the opposite or Theban 
side of the river. Whichever army commenced the attack had to begin 
by passing the Asdpus (c. 36-59). 

For the topography of this region, and of the positions occupied by the 
two armies, compare Squire, in Walpole’s Turkey, p. 338 ; Kruse, Hel- 
las, vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 9 seg., and ch. viii. p. 592 seq.: and the still more 
copious and accurate information of Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, ch. xvi. vol. ii. p. 324-360. Both of them have given plans of 
the region ; that which I annex is borrowed from Kiepert’s maps. I can- 
not but think that the fountain Gargaphia is not yet identified, and that 
both Kruse and Leake place the Grecian position farther from the river 
Asdépus than is consistent with the words of Herodotus; which words 
seem to specify points near the two extremities, indicating that the 
fountain of Gargaphia was near the river towards the right of the Gre- 
cian position, and the chapel of Androkratés also near the river towards 
the left of that position, where the Athenians were posted. Nor would 
such a site for a chapel of Androkratés be inconsistent with Thucy- 
dides (iii. 24), who merely mentions that chapel as being on the right- 
hand of the first mile of road from Platea to Thebes. - 

Considering the length of time which has elapsed since the battle, it 
would not be surprising if the spring of Gargaphia were no longer re- 
cognisable. At any rate, neither the fountain pointed out by Colonel 
Leake (p. 332) nor that of Vergutiani which had been supposed by 
Colonel Squire and Dr. Clarke, appear to me suitable for Gargaphia. 

The errors of that plan of the battle of Platea which accompanies 
the Voyage d’Anacharsis, are now well understood. 

Herodot. ix. 26-29. Judging from the battles of Corinth (s.c. 
396) and Mantineia (s.c. 418), the Tegeans seem afterwards to have 
dropped this pretension to occupy the left wing, and to have preferred 
the post in the line next to the Lacedemonians (Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 
2, 19). 
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cratical forms which pervaded so generally Grecian 
military operations: in this case, it was not the 
generals, but the Lacedzmonian troops in a body, 
who heard the argument and delivered the verdict 
by unanimous acclamation. 

Mardonius, apprised of this change of position, Mardonius 
marched his army also a little farther to the west- position, 
ward, and posted himself opposite to the Greeks, faci’ 
divided from them by the river Asépus. At the "7°? 


posite tothe 
suggestion of the Thebans, he himself with his Greeks on 


Persians and Medes, the picked men of his army, side of the 
. e . .. Asépus. 

took post on the left wing, immediately opposite 

to the Lacedemonians on the Greek right, and 
even extending so far as to cover the Tegean ranks 

on the left of the Lacedzemonians: Baktrians, In- 
dians, Sake, with other Asiatics and Egyptians, 
filled the centre : and the Greeks and Macedonians 

in the service of Persia, the right—over against the 
hoplites of Athens. The numbers of these last-men- 
tioned Greeks Herodotus could not learn, though 

he estimates them conjecturally at 50,000': nor 

can we place any confidence in the total of 300,000 
which he gives as belonging to the other troops of 
Mardonius, though probably it cannot have been 
much less. 


In this position lay the two armies, separated only Unwilling 
by a narrow space including the river Asdpus, and armies to 
each expecting a battle, whilst the sacrifices on be- perc ἐμ 
half of each were offered up. Pausanias, Mardo- ‘¢?"™- 
nius, and the Greeks in the Persian army, had each beth sides 
a separate prophet to offer sacrifice, and to ascer- first aggres- 
tain the dispositions of the gods; the two first had ὑὸς 


1 Herodot. ix. 31, 32. 
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men from the most distinguished prophetic breeds 
in Elis—the latter invited one from Leukas'. All 
received large pay, and the prophet of Pausanias 
had indeed been bonoured with a recompense above 
all pay—the gift of full Spartan citizenship for him- 
self as well as for his brother. It happened that the 
prophets on both sides delivered the same report of 
their respective sacrifices—favourable for resistance 
if attacked ; unfavourable for beginning the battle. 
At a moment when doubt and indecision was the 
reigning feeling on both sides, this was the safest 
answer for the prophet to give, and the most satis- 
factory for the soldiers to hear. And though the 
answer from Delphi had been sufficiently encou- 
raging, and the kindness of the patron-heroes of 
Platzea* had been solemnly invoked, yet Pausanias 
did not venture to cross the Asépus and begin the 
attack, in the face of a pronounced declaration from 
his prophet. Nor did even Hegesistratus, the pro- 
phet employed by Mardonius, choose on his side 
to urge an aggressive movement, though he had a 
deadly personal hatred against the Lacedzemonians, 
and would have been delighted to see them worsted. 
There arose commencements of conspiracy, perhaps 
encouraged by promises or bribes from the enemy, 
‘among the wealthier Athenian hoplites, to establish 
an oligarchy at Athens under Persian supremacy, 
like that which now existed at Thebes,—a con- 
spiracy full of danger at such a moment, though 

1 Herodot. ix. 36, 38. μεμισθωμένος οὐκ ὀλίγου. 

These prophets were men of great individual consequence, as may be 
seen by the details which Herodotus gives respecting their adventures : 


compare also the history of Euenius, ix. 93. 
? Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. xi.; Thucyd. ii. 74. 
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fortunately repressed' by Aristeidés, with a hand at 
once gentle and decisive. Moreover the annoyance 
inflicted by the Persian cavalry, under the guidance 
of the Thebans, was incessant: their constant as- 
saults, and missile weapons from the other side of 
the Asdépus, prevented the Greeks from using it for 
supplies of water, so that the whole army was 
forced to water at the fountain Gargaphia, at the 
extreme right of the position*, near the Lacede- 
monian hoplites. Moreover the Theban leader 
Timegenidas, remarking the convoys which arrived 
over the passes of Kithzron in the rear of the Gre- 
clan camp, and the constant reinforcements of 
hoplites which accompanied them, prevailed upon 
Mardonius to employ his cavalry in cutting off 
such communication. The first movement of this 
sort, undertaken by night against the pass called 
the Oak Heads, was eminently successful : a train, 
of 500 beasts of burden with supplies, was attacked 
descending into the plain with its escort, all of 
whom were either slain or carried prisoners to the 
Persian camp: nor was it safe for any farther con- 

1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 13. 

? Herodot. ix. 40, 49, 50. τῆν re κρήνην τὴν Tapyadiny, ἀπ᾽ ἧς ὑδρεύ- 
ero way τὸ στράτευμα τὸ Ἑλληνικόν---ἐρυκόμενοι δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ασωποῦ, οὕτω 
δὴ ἐπὶ τὴν κρήνην ἐφοίτεον᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ ποταμοῦ γάρ σφι οὐκ ἐξῆν ὕδωρ φο- 
ρέεσθαι, ὑπό τε τῶν ἱππέων καὶ τοξευμάτων. 

Diodorus (xi. 30) affirms that the Greek position was so well defended 
by the nature of the ground, and so difficult of attack, that Mardonius 
was prevented from making use of his superior numbers. It is evident 
from the account of Herodotus that this is quite incorrect. The posi- 
tion seems to have had no protection except what it derived from the 
river Asdpus, and the Greeks were ultimately forced to abandon it by 
the incessant attacks of the Persian cavalry. The whole account, at 
once diffuse and uninstructive, given by Diodorusof this battle (xi. 30-36), 


forms a strong contrast with the clear, impressive, and circumstantial 
narrative of Herodotus. 
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voys to approach the Greeks'. Eight days had 
already been passed in inaction before Timegenidas 
suggested, or Mardonius executed, this manceuvre, 
which it is fortunate for the Greeks that he did not 
attempt earlier, and which afforded clear proof how 
much might be hoped from an efficient employment 
of his cavalry, without the ruinous risk of a general 
action. Nevertheless, after waiting two days longer, 
his impatience became uncontrollable, and he de- 
termined on a general battle forthwith*®. In vain 
did Artabazus endeavour to dissuade him from the 
step—taking the same view as the Thebans, that in 
a pitched battle the united Grecian army was in- 
vincible, and that the only successful policy was 
that of delay and corruption to disunite them: he 
recommended standing on the defensive, by means 
of Thebes, well fortified and amply provisioned— 
which would allow time for distributing effective 
bribes among the leading men throughout the va- 
rious Grecian cities. This suggestion, which Hero- 


:, dotus considers as wise and likely to succeed, was 


repudiated by Mardonius as cowardly and unworthy 
of the recognized superiority of the Persian arms’. 

But while he overruled, by virtue of superior 
authority, the objections of all around him, Per- 
sians as well as Greek, he could not but feel daunted 
by their reluctant obedience, which he suspected 
might arise from their having heard oracles or pro- 
phecies of unfavourable augury. He therefore sum- 
moned the chief officers, Greek as well as Persian, 
and put the question to them whether they knew 


1 Herodot. ix. 38, 39. 3 Herodot. ix. 40, 41. 
5 Herodot. ix. 42. 
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any prophecy announcing that the Persians were 
doomed to destruction in Greece. All were silent: 
some did not know the prophecies, but others 
(Herodotus intimates) knew them full well, though 
they did not dare to speak. Receiving no answer, 
Mardonius said, ‘‘ Since ye either do not know, or 
will not tell, I who know well will myself speak out. 
There is an oracle to the effect, that Persian invaders 
of Greece shall plunder the temple of Delphi, and 
shall afterwards all be destroyed. Now we, being 
aware of this, shall neither go against that temple, 
nor try to plunder it: on that ground therefore we 
shall not be destroyed. Rejoice ye therefore, ye who 
are well-affected to the Persians—we shall get the 
better of the Greeks.” With that he gave orders 
to prepare everything for a general attack and battle 
on the morrow}. 

It is not improbable that the Orchomenian Ther- 
sander was present at this interview, and may have 
reported it to Herodotus. But the reflection of the 
historian himself is not the least curious part of the 
whole, as illustrating the manner in which these 
prophecies sunk into men’s minds, and determined 
their judgements. Herodotus knew (though he does 
not cite it) the particular prophecy to which Mar- 
donius made allusion; and he pronounces, in the 
most affirmative tone*, that it had no reference to 
the Persians: it referred to an ancient invasion of 
Greece by the Illyrians and the Encheleis. But 

1 Herodot. ix. 42. 
3 Herodot. ix. 43. Τοῦτον δ᾽ ἔγωγε τὸν χρησμὸν τὸν Μαρδόνιος εἶπε ἐς 
Πέρσας ἔχειν, ἐς Ἰλλυρίους τε καὶ τὸν Ἐγχελέων στρατὸν οἶδα πε- 


ποιημένον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐς Πέρσας. ᾿Αλλὰ τὰ μὲν Βάκιδι ἐς τάυτην τὴν μάχην 
ἐστι πεποιημένα, &c. 
Q2 
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beth Bakis ‘from whom he quotes four lines) and 
Muszus had prophesied, m the plainest manner, 
the destruction of the Persian army on the banks 
of the Thermédon and Asdépus. And these are 
the prophecies which we must suppose the officers 
convoked by Mardonius to have known also, 
though they did not dare to speak out: it was the 
fault of Mardonius himself that he did not take 
warning. 

The attack of a multitude like that of Mardonius 
was not likely under any circumstances to be made 
so rapidly as to take the Greeks by surprise: but 
the latter were forewarned of it by a secret visit 
from Alexander king of Macedon ; who, riding up 
to the Athenian advanced posts in the middle of the 
night, desired to speak with Aristeidés and the 
other generals. Announcing to them alone his 
name and proclaiming his earnest sympathy for the 
Grecian cause, as well as the hazard which he in- 
curred by this nightly visit—he apprised them that 
Mardonius, though eager for a battle long ago, could 
not by any effort obtain favourable sacrifices, but 
was nevertheless, even in spite of this obstacle, de- 
termined on an attack the next morning. ‘‘ Be ye 
prepared accordingly; and if ye succeed in this 
war (said he) remember to liberate me also from 
the Persian yoke: I too am a Greek by descent, 
and thus risk my head because I cannot endure to 
see Greece enslaved'.” 

' Herodot. ix. 44-45. The language about the sacrifices is remarkable 
—)éyo δὲ ὧν ὅτι Μαρδονίῳ re καὶ τῇ στρατιῇ οὐ δύναται τὰ σφάγια 
καταθύμια γενέσθαι" πάλαι γὰρ ἂν ἐμάχεσθε, &c. 

Mardonius had tried many unavailing efforts to procure better sacri- 
fices : it could not be done. 
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The communication of this important message, 
made by Aristeidés to Pausanias, elicited from him 
a proposal not a little surprising as coming from a 


Spartan general. He requested the Athenians to : 


change places with the Lacedemonians in the line. 
“© ‘We Lacedzemonians (said he) now stand opposed 
to the Persians and Medes, against whom we have 
mever yet contended, while ye Athenians have 
fought and conquered them at Marathon. March 
ye then over to the right wing and take our places, 
while we will take yours in the left wing against 
the Bceotians and Thessalians, with whose arms 
and attack we are familiar.”” The Athenians readily 
acceded, and the reciprocal change of order was 
accordingly directed: nor was it yet quite com- 
pleted when day broke, and the Theban allies of 
Mardonius immediatelytook notice of what had been 
done. That general commanded a corresponding 
change in his own line, so as to place the native 
Persians once more over against the Lacedemo- 
nians : upon which Pausanias, seeing that his ma- 
nceuvre had failed, led back his Lacedzmonians to 
the right wing, while a second movement on the 
part of Mardonius replaced both armies in the order 
originally observed '. 

No incident similar to this will be found through- 
out the whole course of Lacedzemonian history. To 
evade encountering the best troops in the enemy’s 
line, and to depart for this purpose from their pri- 
vileged post on the right wing, was a step well-cal- 


' Herodot, ix. 47; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 16. Here, as on many 
other occasions, Plutarch rather spoils than assists the narrative of 
Herodotus. 
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culated to lower them in the eyes of Greece, and 
could hardly have failed to produce that effect, if 
the intention had been realized : it is at the same 
time the highest compliment to the formidable re- 
putation of the native Persian troops—a reputation 
recognised by Herodotus, and well-sustained at 
least by their personal bravery". Nor can we 
wonder that this publicly manifested reluctance on 
the part of the leading troops in the Grecian army 
contributed much to exalt the rash confidence of 
Mardonius: a feeling which Herodotus, in Ho- 
meric style*, casts into the speech of a Persian 
herald sent to upbraid the Lacedzmonians and 
challenge them to a ‘‘ single combat with cham- 
pions of equal numbers, Lacedemonians against 
Persians.” This herald, whom no one heard or 
cared for, and who serves but as a mouthpiece 
for bringing out the feelings belonging to the mo- 
ment, was followed by something very real and ter- 
rible—a vigorous attack on the Greek line by the 
Persian cavalry ; whose rapid motions, and showers 
of arrows and javelins, annoyed the Greeks on this 
day more than ever. The latter (as has been before 
stated) had no cavalry whatever ; nor do their light 
troops, though sufficiently numerous, appear to 
have rendered any service, with the exception of 
the Athenian bowmen. How great was the ad- 
vantage gained by the Persian cavalry, is shown by 
the fact that they for a time drove away the Lace- 
dzemonians from the fountain of Gargaphia, so as 
to choke it up and render it unfit for use. As the 


1 Herodot. ix. 71. 
2 Compare the reproaches of Hektor to Diomédés (Iliad, viii. 161). 
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army had been prevented by the cavalry from re- 
sorting to the river Asdépus, this fountain had been 
of late the only watering-place : and without it the 
position which they then occupied became unte- 
nable—while their provisions also were exhausted, 
inasmuch as the convoys, from fear of the Persian 
cavalry, could not descend from Kithzron to join 
them’. 

In this dilemma Pausanias summoned the Gre- 
cian chiefs to his tent, and after an anxious debate, 
the resolution was taken, in case Mardonius should 
not bring on a general action in the course of the 
day, to change their position during the night, when 
there would be no interruption from the cavalry ; 
and to occupy the ground called the Island, distant 
about ten furlongs in a direction nearly west, and 
seemingly north of the town of Platza, which was 
itself about twenty furlongs distant : this island, im- 
properly so denominated, included the ground com- 
prised between two branches of the river Oeroé 3, 
both of which flow from Kithzron, and after flowing 
for a certain time in channels about three furlongs 
apart, form a junction and run in a north-westerly 
direction towards one of the recesses of the Gulf 
of Corinth—quite distinct from the Asépus, which, 
though also rising near at hand in the lowest de- 
clivities under Kitheron, takes an easterly direc- 
tion and discharges itself into the sea opposite 
Euboea. When in this so-called Island, the army 

1 Herodot. ix. 49,50. Pausanias mentions that the Plateeans re- 
stored the fountain of Gargaphia after the victory (τὸ ὕδωρ ἀνεσώσαντο) ; 
but he hardly seems to speak as if he had himself seen it (ix. 4, 2). 


3. See a good description of the ground in Colonel Leake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, ch. xvi. vol. ii. p. 358. 
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would be secure of water from the stream in their 
rear, nor would they, as now, expose an extended 
breadth of front to a numerous hostile cavalry se- 
parated from them only by the Asdpus'. It was 
farther resolved, that so soon as the army should 
once be in occupation of the Island, half of the 
troops should forthwith march onward to disengage 
the convoys blocked up on Kithzron and conduct 
them to the camp. Such was the plan settled in 
council among the different Grecian chiefs ; the 
march to be commenced at the beginning of the 
second night-watch, when the enemy’s cavalry 
would have completely withdrawn. 

In spite of what Mardonius is said to have de- 
termined, he passed the whole day without any 
general attack: but his cavalry, probably elated by 
the recent demonstration of the Lacedzemonians, 
were on that day more daring and indefatigable 
than ever, and inflicted much loss as well as severe 
suffering? ; insomuch that the centre of the Greek 
force (Corinthians, Megarians, &c., between the 
Lacedemonians and Tegeans on the nght, and the 
Athenians on the left), when the hour arrived for 
retiring to the Island, commenced their march in- 
deed, but forgot or disregarded the preconcerted 
plan and the orders of Pausanias, in their impa- 
tience to obtain a complete shelter against the at- 


1 Herodot. ix. 51. Ἐς τοῦτον δὴ τὸν χῶρον ἐβουλεύσαντο μεταστῆναι, 
ἵνα καὶ ὕδατι ἔχωσι χρᾶσθαι ἀφθόνῳ, καὶ οἱ ἱππέες σφέας μὴ σινοίατο, 
ὥσπερ κατ᾽ ἰθὺ ἐόντων. 

The last words have reference to the position of the two hostile 
armies, extended front to front along the course of the Asdpus. 

3. Herodot. ix. 52. κείνην μὲν τὴν ἡμέρην πᾶσαν, προσκειμένης τῆς 
ἵππον, εἶχον πόνον ἄτρυτον. 
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tacks of the cavalry. Instead of proceeding to the 
Island, they marched a distance of twenty furlongs 
directly to the town of Plateza, and took up a posi- 
tion in front of the Herzum or temple of Héré, 
where they were protected partly by the buildings, 
partly by the comparatively high ground on which 
the town with its temple stood. Between the posi- 
tion which the Greeks were about to leave and that 
which they had resolved to occupy (2. e. between 
the course of the Asépus and that of the Oeroé), 
there appear to have been a range of low hills: 
the Lacedzemonians, starting from the right wing, 
had to march directly over these hills, while the 
Athenians, from the left, were to turn them and get 
into the plain on the other side’. Pausanias, ap- 
prised that the divisions of the centre had com- 
menced their night-march and concluding of course 
that they would proceed to the Island according to 
orders, allowed a certain interval of time in order 
to prevent confusion, and then directed that the 
Lacedemonians and Tegeans should also begin 
their movement towards that same position. But 
here he found himself embarrassed by an unex- 
pected obstacle. The movement was retrograde, 
receding from tbe enemy, and not consistent with 


1 Herodot. ix. 56. Παυσανία----σημήνας ἀπῆγε διὰ τῶν κολωνῶν τοὺς 
λοιποὺς πάντας εἵποντο δὲ καὶ Τεγεῆται. ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ταχθέντες ficay 
τὰ ἔμπαλιν ἢ Λακεδαιμόνιοι. Οἱ μὲν γὰρ τῶν τε ὄχθων ἀντείχοντο καὶ τῆς 
ὑπωρείης τοῦ Κιθαιρῶνος. ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ, κάτω τραφθέντες ἐς τὸ πεδίον. 

With which we must combine another passage, c. 69, intimating that 
the track of the Athenians led them to turn and get behind the hills, 
which prevented Mardonius from seeing them, though they were march- 
ing along the plain :—Mapddmos—eneixe ἐπὶ Λακεδαιμονίους καὶ Τεγεήτας 
μούνουτ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίους γὰρ τραπομένους ἐς τὸ πεδίον ὑπὸ τῶν ὄχθων οὐ κα- 
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the military honour of a Spartan: nevertheless 
most of the taxiarchs or leaders of companies obey- 
ed without murmuring, but Amompharetus, loch- 
age or captain of that band which Herodotus calls 
the lochus of Pitana’, obstinately refused. Not 
having been present at the meeting in which the 
resolution had been taken, he now heard it for the 
first time with astonishment and disdain, declaring 
‘that he for one would never so far disgrace Sparta 
as to run away from the foreigner*.” Pausanias, 
with the second in command Euryanax, exhausted 
every effort to overcome his reluctance: but they 
could by no means induce him to retreat; nor did 
they dare to move without him, leaving his entire 
lochus exposed alone to the enemy®. 

Amidst the darkness of night, and in this scene 
of indecision and dispute, an Athenian messenger 
on horseback reached Pausanias, instructed to ascer- 
tain what was passing, and to ask for the last direc- 
tions: for in spite of the resolution taken after 
formal debate, the Athenian generals still mistrust- 
ed the Lacedzemonians, and doubted whether, after 
all, they would act as they had promised: the move- 
ment of the central division having become known 
to them, they sent at the last moment before they 
commenced their own march, to assure themselves 
that the Spartans were about to move also. A pro- 


1 There is on this point a difference between Thucydides and Hero- 
dotus: the former affirms that there never was any Spartan lochus so 
called (Thucyd. i. 21). | 

We have no means of reconciling the difference, nor can we be cer- 
tain that Thucydides is right in his negative comprehending all past 
time—&s οὐδ᾽ ἐγένετο πώποτε. 

3 Herodot. ix. 53, 54. 5 Herodot. ix. 52, 53. 
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found, and even an exaggerated mistrust, but too 
well justified by the previous behaviour of the 
Spartans towards Athens, is visible in this pro- 
ceeding ': yet it proved fortunate in its results— 
for if the Athenians, satisfied with executing their 
part in the preconcerted plan, had marched at once 
to the Island, the Grecian army would have been 
severed without the possibility of reuniting, and 
the issue of the battle might have proved altoge- 
ther different. The Athenian herald found the 
Lacedemonians still stationary in their position, 
and the generals in hot dispute with Amomphare- 
tus ; who despised the threat of being left alone to 
make head against the Persians, and when remind- 
ed that the resolution had been taken by general 
vote of the officers, took up with both hands a vast 
rock fit for the hands of Ajax or Hektor, and cast 
it at the feet of Pausanias, saying—‘ This is my 
pebble, wherewith I give my vote not to run away 
from the strangers.” Pausanias denounced him as 
a madman—desiring the herald to report the scene 
of embarrassment which he had just come to wit- 
ness, and to entreat the Athenian generals not to 
commence their retreat until the Lacedzemonians 
should also be in march. In the meantime the dis- 
pute continued, and was even prolonged by the 
perverseness of Amompharetus until the morning 
began to dawn; when Pausanias, afraid to remain 
longer, gave the signal for retreat— calculating that 
the refractory captain, when he saw his lochus really 


1 Herodot. ix. 54. ᾿Αθηναῖοι---εἶχον ἀτρέμας σφέας αὐτοὺς iva ἐτάχθη- 
σαν, ἐπιστάμενοι τὰ Λακεδαιμονίων φρονήματα, ὡς ἄλλα φρονεόντων καὶ 
ἄλλα λεγόντων. 
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left alone, would probably make up his mind to 
follow. Having marched about ten furlongs, across 
the hilly ground which divided him from the Island, 
he commanded a halt; either to await Amompha- 
retus if he chose to follow, or to be near enough to 
render aid and save him, if he were rash enough to 
stand his ground single-handed. Happily the latter, 
seeing that his general had really departed, overcame 
hisscruples, and followed him; overtaking and joining 
the main body in its first halt near the river Moloeis 
and the temple of Eleusinian Démétér'. The Athe- 
nians, commencing their movement at the same 
time with Pausanias, got round the hills to the 
plain on the other side and proceeded on their 
march towards the Island. 

When the day broke, the Persian cavalry were 
astonished to find the Grecian position deserted. 
They immediately set themselves to the pursuit of 
the Spartans, whose march lay along the higher and 
more conspicuous ground, and whose progress had 
moreover been retarded by the long delay of Amom- 
pharetus: the Athenians on the contrary, marching 
without halt, and being already behind the hills, 
were not open to view. To Mardonius, this re- 
treat of his enemy inspired an extravagant and con- 
temptuous confidence which he vented in full mea- 
sure to the Thessalian Aleuadzee—‘‘ These are your 
boasted Spartans, who changed their place just 
now in the line, rather than fight the Persians, and 
have here shown by a barefaced flight what they are 
really worth! ἢ With that he immediately directed 
his whole army to pursue and attack, with the utmost 

1 Herodot. ix. 56, 57. 
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expedition. The Persians crossed the Asdpus, and 
ran after the Greeks at their best speed, pell-mell, 
without any thought of order or preparations for 
overcoming resistance: the army already rang with 
shouts of victory, in full confidence of swallowing 
up the fugitives as soon as they were overtaken. 

The Asiatic allies all followed the example of this 
disorderly rush forward': but the Thebans and the 
other Grecian allies on the right wing of Mardonius, 
appear to have maintained somewhat better order. 

Pausanias had not been able to retreat farther 
than the neighbourhood of the Demetrion or tem- 
ple of Eleusinian Démétér, where he had halted to 
take up Amompharetus. Overtaken first by the 
Persian horse and next by Mardonius with the main 
body, he sent a horseman forthwith to apprise the 
Athenians, and to entreat their aid. Nor were the 
Athenians slack in complying with his request: but 
they speedily found themselves engaged in conflict 
against the Theban allies of the enemy, and there- 
fore unable to reach him*. Accordingly the Lace- 
demonians and Tegeates had to encounter the Per- 
sians single-handed without any assistance from the 
other Greeks. The Persians, on arriving within 

1 Herodot. ix. 59. ἐδίωκον ὡς ποδῶν ἕκαστος εἶχον, οὔτε κόσμῳ οὐδενὶ 
κοσμηθέντες, οὔτε τάξι. Καὶ οὗτοι μὲν βοῇ τε καὶ ὁμίλῳ ἐπήϊσαν, ὡς 
ἀναρπασόμενοι τοὺς “Ἕλληνας. 

Herodotus dwells especially on the reckless and disorderly manner in 
which the Persians advanced: Plutarch, on the contrary, says of Mar- 
donius—Zyor συντεταγμένην τὴν δύναμιν ἐπεφέρετο τοῖς Λακεδαιμο- 
νίοις, &c. (Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 17). 

Plutarch also says that Pausanias ἦγε τὴν ἄλλην δύναμιν πρὸς ras 
Πλαταιὰς, &c., which is quite contrary to the real narrative of Hero- 
dotus. Pausanias intended to march to the Island, not to Platsza: he 


did not reach either the one or the other. 
2 Herodot. ix. 60, 61. 
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bowshot of their enemies, planted in the ground 
the spiked extremities of their gerrha (or long 
wicker shields), forming a continuous breastwork, 
from behind which they poured upon the Greeks a 
shower of arrows’: their bows were of the largest 
size, and drawn with no less power than skill. In 
spite of the wounds and distress thus inflicted, 
Pausanias persisted in the indispensable duty of of- 
fering the battle-sacrifice, and the victims were for 
some time unfavourable, so that he did not venture 
to give orders for advance and close combat. Many 
were here wounded or slain in the ranks*?, among 
them the brave Kallikratés, the handsomest and 
strongest man in the army: until Pausanias, wea- 
ried out with this compulsory and painful delay, at 
length raised his eyes to the conspicuous Hereum 
of the Platzans, and invoked the merciful inter- 
vention of Héré to remove that obstacle which con- 
fined him to the spot. Hardly had he pronounced 
the words, when the victims changed and became 
favourable*: but the Tegeans, while he was yet 
praying, anticipated the effect and hastened forward 
against the enemy, followed by the Lacedzemonians 
as soon as Pausanias gave the word. The wicker 
breastwork before the Persians was soon overthrown 


1 About the Persian bow, see Xenoph. Anabas. iii. 4, 17. 

4 Herodot. ix. 72. 

8 Herodot. ix. 62. Kal τοῖσι Λακεδαιμονίοισι αὐτίκα pera τὴν εὐχὴν 
τὴν Παυσανίεω ἐγίνετο θνομένοισι τὰ σφάγια χρηστά. Plutarch exagge- 
rates the long-suffering of Pausanias (Aristot. c. 17, δὰ finem). 

The lofty and conspicuous site of the Herzon, visible to Pausanias 
at the distance where he was, is plainly marked in Herodotus (ix. 61). 

For incidents illustrating the hardships which a Grecian army en- 
dured from its reluctance to move without favourable sacrifices, see 
Xenophon, Anabasis, vi. 4, 10-25; Hellenic. iii. 2, 17. 
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by the Grecian charge: nevertheless the Persians, 
though thus deprived of their tutelary hedge and 
having no defensive armour, maintained the fight 
with individual courage, the more remarkable be- 
cause it was totally unassisted by discipline or 
trained collective movement, against the drilled 
array, the regulated step, the well-defended per- 
sons, and the long spears, of the Greeks'!. They 
threw themselves upon the Lacedzemonians, seizing 
hold of their spears, and breaking them: many of 
them devoted themselves in small parties of ten to 
force by their bodies a way into the lines, and to 
get to individual close combat with the short spear 
and the dagger*. Mardonius himself, conspicuous 


1 Herodot. ix. 62,63. His words about the courage of the Persians 
are remarkable : λήματι μέν νυν καὶ ῥώμῃ οὐκ ἔσσονες ἦσαν of Πέρσαι" 
ἄνοπλοι δὲ ἐόντες, καὶ πρὸς, ἀνεπιστήμονες ἦσαν, καὶ οὐκ ὁμοῖοι τοῖσι 
ἐναντίοισι σοφίην...... πλεῖστον γάρ σφεας ἐδηλέετο ἡ ἐσθὴς ἐρῆμος ἐοῦσα 
ὅπλων" πρὸς γὰρ ὁπλίτας ἐόντες γυμνῆτες ἀγῶνα ἐποιεῦντο. Compare the 
striking conversation between Xerxes and Demaratus (Herodot. vii. 104). 

The description given by Herodotus of the gallant rush made by 
these badly-armed Persians, upon the presented line of spears in the 
Lacedemonian ranks, may be compared with Livy (xxxii. 17), a de- 
scription of the Romans attacking the Macedonian phalanx,—and with 
the battle of Sempach (June, 1386), in which 1400 half-armed Swiss 
overcame a large body of fully-armed Austrians, with an impenetrable 
front of projecting spears; which for some time they were unable to 
break in upon, until at length one of their warriors, Arnold von Win- 
kelried, grasped an armful of spears, and precipitated himself upon 
them, making a way for his countrymen over his dead body. See Vo- 
gelin, Geschichte der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, ch. vi. p. 240, 
or indeed any history of Switzerland, for a description of this memora- 
ble incident. 

3 For the arms of the Persians, see Herodot. vii. 61. 

Herodotus states in another place that the Persian troops adopted 
the Egyptian breastplates (θώρηκας) : probably this may have been 
after the battle of Platea. Even at this battle, the Persian leaders on 
horseback had strong defensive armour, as we may see by the case of 
Masistius above narrated : by the time of the battle of Kunaxa, the habit 
had become more widely diffused (Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, 6; Brisson, 
De Regno Persarum, lib. iii. p. 361), for the cavalry at least. 
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upon a white horse, was among the foremost war- 
riors, and the thousand select troops who formed 
his body-guard distinguished themselves beyond all 
the rest. At length he was slain by the hand of a 
distinguished Spartan named Aeimnéstus; his thou- 
sand guards mostly perished around him, and the 
courage of the remaining Persians, already worn 
out by the superior troops against which they had 
been long contending, was at last thoroughly broken 
by the death of their general. ‘They turned their 
backs and fled, not resting until they got into the 
wooden fortified camp constructed by Mardonius 
behind the Asépus. The Asiatic allies also, as soon 
as they saw the Persians defeated, took to flight 
without striking a blow’. 

The Athenians on the left, meanwhile, had been 
engaged in a serious conflict with the Boeotians ; 
especially the Theban leaders with the hoplites im- 
mediately around them, who fought with great 
bravery, but were at length driven back, after the 
loss of 300 of their best troops. The Theban ca- 
valry however still maintained a good front, pro- 
tecting the retreat of the infantry and checking the 
Athenian pursuit, so that the fugitives were enabled 
to reach Thebes in safety ; a better refuge than the 
Persian fortified camp*. With the exception of the 
Thebans and Boeotians, none of the other medising 
Greeks rendered any real service: instead of sus- 
taining or reinforcing the Thebans, they never once 
advanced to the charge, but merely followed in the 
first movement of flight. So that in point of fact, 
the only troops in this numerous Perso-Grecian 
army who really fought, were, the native Persians 

1 Herodot. ix. 64, 65. 2 Herodot. ix. 67, 68. 
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and Sake on the left, and the Boeotians on the 
right: the former against the Lacedzemonians, the 
latter against the Athenians!. 

Nor did even all the native Persians take part in the 
combat. A body of 40,000 men under Artabazus, 
of whom some must doubtless have been native 
Persians, left the field without fighting and without 
loss. That general, seemingly the ablest man in 
the Persian army, had been from the first disgusted 
with the nomination of Mardonius as commander- 
in-chief, and had farther incurred his displeasure 
by deprecating any general action. Apprised that 
Mardonius was hastening forward to attack the re- 
treating Greeks, he marshalled his division and led 
them out towards the scene of action, though de- 
spairing of success and perhaps not very anxious 
that his own prophecies should be contradicted. 
And such had been the headlong impetuosity of 
Mardonius in his first forward movement,—so 
complete his confidence of overwhelming the Greeks 
when he discovered their retreat,—that he took no 
pains to ensure the concerted action of his whole 
army: accordingly before Artabazus arrived at the 
scene of action, he saw the Persian troops, who had 
been engaged under the commander-in-chief, already 
defeated and in flight. Without making the least 
attempt either to save them or to retrieve the bat- 
tle, he immediately gave orders to his own division 
to retreat: not repairing, however, either to the 
fortified camp, or to Thebes, but abandoning at 


! Herodot. ix. 67, 68. Τῶν δὲ ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων τῶν pera βασιλέος ἐθε- 


λοκακεόντων.....«καὶ τῶν ἄλλων συμμάχων ὁ πᾶς ὅμιλος οὔτε διαμαχεσά-- 


μενος οὐδενὶ οὔτε τι ἀποδεξάμενος ἔφυγεν. 
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once the whole campaign, and taking the direct road 
through Phocis to Thessaly, Macedonia, and the 
Hellespont'. 

As the native Persians, the Sake, and the Be- 
otians, were the only real combatants on the one 
side, so also were the Lacedemonians, Tegeans, 
and Athenians, on the other. It has already been 
mentioned that the central troops of the Grecian 
army, disobeying the general order of march, had 
gone during the night to the town of Platza instead 
of to the Island. They were thus completely severed 
from Pausanias, and the first thing which they 
heard about the battle, was, that the Lacedzemo- 
nians were gaining the victory. Elate with this 
news, and anxious to come in for some share of 
the honour, they rushed to the scene of action, 
without any heed of military order; the Corinthi- 
ans taking the direct track across the hills, while 
the Megarians, Phliasians and others, marched by 
the longer route along the plain, so as to turn the 
hills and arrive at the Athenian position. The 
Theban horse under Asépodérus, employed in 
checking the pursuit of the victorious Athenian 
hoplites, seeing these fresh troops coming up in 
thorough disorder, charged them vigorously, and 
drove them back to take refuge in the high ground, 
with the loss of 600 men*. But this partial success 
had no effect in mitigating the ruin of the general 
defeat. 

Following up their pursuit, the Lacedzemonians 
proceeded to attack the wooden redoubt wherein 
the Persians had taken refuge. But though they 


1 H 2rodot. ix. 66. 2 Herodot. ix. 69. - 
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were here aided by all or most of the central Gre- 
cian divisions, who had taken no part in the battle, 
they were yet so ignorant of the mode of assailing 
walls, that they made no progress, and were cow- 
pletely baffled, until the Athenians arrived to their 
assistance. The redoubt was then stormed, not 
without a gallant and prolonged resistance on the 
part of its defenders. The Tegeans, being the 
first to penetrate into the interior, plundered the 
rich tent of Mardonius, whose manger for his 
horses, made of brass, remained Jong afterwards 
exhibited in their temple of Athéné Alea,—while 
his silver-footed throne, and scimitar’, were pre- 
served in the acropolis of Athens, along with the 
breastplate of Masistius. Once within the wall, 
effective resistance ceased, and the Greeks slaugh- 
tered without mercy as well as without limit; so 
that if we are to credit Herodotus, there survived 
only 3000 men out of the 300,000 which had com- 
posed the army of Mardonius—save and except the 
40,000 men who accompanied Artabazus in his re- 
treat*. Respecting these numbers, the historian 
had probably little to give except some vague re- 
ports, without any pretence of computation : about 

! Herodot. ix. 70; Demosthenés cont. Timokrat. p. 741. c. 33. 
Pausanias (i. 27, 2) doubts whether this was really the scimitar of 
Mardonius, contending that the Lacedeemonians would never have per- 
mitted the Athenians to take it. 

3 Herodot. ix. 70: compare Aéschyl. Pers. 805-824. He singles 
oat “‘ the Dorian spear ”’ as the great weapon of destruction to the Per- 
sians at Platea—very justly. Dr. Blomfield is surprised at this com- 
pliment ; but it is to be recollected that all the earlier part of the tragedy 
had been employed in setting forth the glory of Athens at Salamis, and 
he might well afford to give the Peloponnesians the credit which they 


deserved at Platza. Pindar distributes the honour between Sparta and 
Athens in like manner (Pyth. i. 76). 
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the Grecian loss, his statement deserves more atten- 
tion, when he tells us that there perished ninety- 
one Spartans, sixteen Tegeans, and fifty-two Athe- 
nians. Herein however is not included the loss of 
the Megarians when attacked by the Theban cavalry, 
nor is the number of slain Lacedzemonians, not 
Spartans, specified: while even the other numbers 
actually stated are decidedly smaller than the pro- 
bable truth, considering the multitude of Persian 
arrows and the unshielded right side of the Grecian 
hoplite. On the whole, the affirmation of Plutarch, 
that not less than 1360 Greeks were slain in the 
action, appears probable: all doubtless hoplites— 
for little account was then made of the light-armed, 
nor indeed are we tuld that they took any active 
part in the battle'. Whatever may have been the 
numerical loss of the Persians, this defeat proved 
the total ruin of their army: but we may fairly 
presume that many were spared and sold into 
slavery*, while many of the fugitives probably 
found means to join the retreating division of Arta- 
bazus. That general made a rapid march across 
Thessaly and Macedonia, keeping strict silence 
about the recent battle, and pretending to be sent 
on a special enterprise by Mardonius, whom he 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 19. Kleidemus, quoted by Plutarch, stated 
that all the fifty-two Athenians who perished belonged to the tribe 
cantis, which distinguished itself in the Athenian ranks. But it seems 
impossible to believe that no citizens belonging to the other nine tribes 
were killed. 

3 Diodorus indeed states that Pausanias was so apprehensive of the 
numbers of the Persians, that he forbade his soldiers to give quarter or 
take any prisoners (xi. 32); but this is hardly to be believed, in spite 
of his assertion. His statement that the Greeks lost 10,000 men is 
still less admissible. 
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reported to be himself approaching. If Herodotus 
is correct (though it may well be doubted whether 
the change of sentiment in Thessaly and the other 
medising Grecian states was so rapid as he implies), 
Artabazus succeeded in traversing these countries 
before the news of the battle became generally 
known, and then retreated by the straightest and 
shortest route through the interior of Thrace to 
Byzantium, from whence he passed into Asia: the 
interior tribes, unconquered and predatory, ha- 
rassed his retreat considerably ; but we shall find 
long afterwards Persian garrisons in possession of 
many principal places on the Thracian coast'. It 
will be seen that Artabazus afterwards rose higher 
than ever in the estimation of Xerxes. 

Ten days did the Greeks employ after their vic- 
tory, first in burying the slain, next in collecting 
and apportioning the booty. The Lacedemonians, 
the Athenians, the Tegeans, the Megarians and the 
Phliasians, each buried their dead apart, erecting a 
separate tomb in commemoration: the Lacede- 
monians, indeed, distributed their dead into three 
fractions, in three several burial-places: one for 
those champions who enjoyed individual renown at 
Sparta, and among whom were included the most 
distinguished men slain in the recent battle, such 
as Poseidonius, Amompharetus the refractory cap- 
tain, Philokyon, and Kallikratés—a second for the 


1 Herodot. ix. 89. The allusions of Demosthenés to Perdikkas king 
of Macedonia, who is said to have attacked the Persians on their flight 
from Platsa, and to have rendered their ruin complete, are too loose 
to deserve attention; more especially as Perdikkas was not then king 
of Macedonia (Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. 687. c. 51; and περὶ 
Συντάξεως, p. 173. c. 9). 
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other Spartans and Lacedemonians!—and a third 
for the Helots. Besides these sepulchral monu- 
ments, erected in the neighbourhood of Platza by 
those cities whose citizens had really fought and 
fallen, there were several similar monuments to be 
seen in the days of Herodotus, raised by other 
cities which falsely pretended to the same honour, 
with the connivance and aid of the Plateans*. The 
body of Mardonius was discovered among the slain, 
and treated with respect by Pausanias, who is even 
said to have indignantly repudiated advice offered 
to him by an A¢ginetan, that he should retaliate 
upon it the ignominious treatment inflicted by 
Xerxes upon the dead Leonidas®. On the morrow 


1 Herodot. ix. 84. Herodotus indeed assigns this second burial-place 
only to the other Spartans, apart from the Select. He takes no notice 
of the Lacedemonians not Spartans, either in the battle or in reference 
to burial, though he had informed us that 5000 of them were included 
in the army. Some of them must have been slain, and we may fairly 
presume that they were buried along with the Spartan citizens gene- 
rally. As to the word ἱρέας, or eipevas, or ἱππέας (the two last being 
both conjectural readings), it- seems impossible to arrive at any cer- 
tainty: we do not know by what name these select warriors were called. 

2 Herodot. ix. 85. Τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων ὅσοι καὶ φαίνονται ἐν Ἰϊλαταιῇσε 
ἐόντες τάφοι, τούτους δὲ, ὡς ἐγὼ πυνθάνομαι, ἐπαισχυνομένους τῇ 
ἀπεστοῖ τῆς μάχης, ἑκάστους χώματα χῶσαι κεινὰ, τῶν ἐπιγινομένων εἶνε- 
κεν ἀνθρώπων᾽ ἐπεὶ καὶ Αἰγινητέων ἐστὶ αὐτόθι καλεόμενος τάφος, τὸν ἐγὼ 
ἀκούω καὶ δέκα ἔτεσι ὕστερον μετὰ ταῦτα, δεηθέντων τῶν Αἰγινητέων, 
χῶσαι Κλεάδην τὸν Αὐτοδίκου, ἄνδρα Πλαταιέα, πρόξεινον ἐόντα αὐτῶν. 

This ts a curious statement, derived by Herodotus doubtless from 
personal inquiries made at Platea. 

3 Herodot. ix. 78, 79. This suggestion, so abhorrent to Grecian 
feeling, is put by the historian into the mouth of the Aginetan Lampén. 
In my preceding note I have alluded to another statement made by 

᾿ Herodotus, not very creditable to the Aginetans: there is moreover a 
third (ix. 80), in which he represents them as having cheated the He- 
lots in their purchases of the booty. We may presume him to have 
heard all these anecdotes at Platea: at the time when he probably 
visited that place, not long before the Peloponnesian war, the inhabit- 
ants were united in the most intimate manner with Athens, and doubt- 
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the body was stolen away and buried; by whom, 
was never certainly known, for there were many 
different pretenders who obtained reward on this 
plea from Artyntés the son of Mardonius: the 
funereal monument was yet to be seen in the time 
of Pausanias’. 

The spoil was rich and multifarious—gold and 
silver in Darics as well as in implements and orna- 
ments, carpets, splendid arms and clothing, horses, 
camels; &c., even the magnificent tent of Xerxes, 
left on his retreat with Mardonius, was included?. 
By order of the general Pausanias, the Helots col- 
lected all the valuable articles into one spot for divi- 
sion ; not without stealing many of the golden orna- 
ments, which, in ignorance of the value, they were 
persuaded by the A.ginetans to sell as brass. After 
reserving a tithe for the Delphian Apollo, together 
with ample offerings for the Olympic Zeus and the 
Isthmian Poseidon, as well as for Pausanias as gene- 
ral—the remaining booty was distributed among 
the different contingents of the army in proportion 
to their respective numbers®. The concubines of 


Jess sympathised in the hatred of the Athenians against gina. It 
does not from hence follow that the stories are all untrue. I disbe- 
lieve, indeed, the advice said to have been given by Lampén to crucify 
the body of Mardonius—which has more the air of a poetical contrivance 
for bringing out an honourable sentiment, than of a real incident. But 
there seems no reason to doubt the truth of the other two stories. 
Herodotus does but too rarely specify his informants: it is interesting 
to scent out the track in which his inquiries have been prosecuted. 

After the battle of Kunaxa, and the death of Cyrus the younger, his 
dead body had the head and hands cut off, by order of Artaxerxes, and 
nailed to a cross (Xenaph. Anab. i. 10, 1; iii. 1, 17). 

1 Herodot. ix. 84; Pausanias, ix. 2, 2. 

2 Herodot. ix. 80, 81: compare vii. 41-83. 

8 Diodorus (xi. 33) states this proportional distribution. Herodotus 
only δαγβ---ἔλαβον ἕκαστοι τῶν ἄξιοι ἦσαν (ix. 81). 
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the Persian chiefs were among the prizes distri- 
buted: there were probably however among them 
many of Grecian birth, restored to their families ; 
and one especially, overtaken in her chariot amidst 
the flying Persians, with rich jewels and a nume- 
rous suite, threw herself at the feet of Pausanias 
himself, imploring his. protection. She proved to 
be the daughter of his personal friend Hegetoridés 
of Kos, carried off by the Persian Pharandatés ; and 
he had the satisfaction of restoring her to her 
father'. Large as the booty collected was, there 
yet remained many valuable treasures buried in the 
ground, which the Platzan inhabitants afterwards 
discovered and appropriated. 

The real victors in the battle of Platea were the 
Lacedzemonians, Athenians and Tegeans: the Co- 
rinthians and others, forming part of the army op- 
posed to Mardonius, did not reach the field until 
the battle was ended, though they doubtless aided 
both in the assault of the fortified camp and in the 
subsequent operations against Thebes, und were uni- 
versally recognised, in inscriptions and panegyrics, 
among the champions who had contributed to the 
liberation of Greece*. It was not till after the 


1 Herodot. ix. 76, 80, 81, 82. The fate of these female companions 
of the Persian grandees, on the taking of the camp by an enemy, forms 
a melancholy picture here as well as at Issus, and even at Kunaxa: see 
Diodor. xvii. 35 ; Quintus Curtius, iii. x1. 21; Xenoph. Anab. i. 10, 2. 

3 Plutarch animadverts severely (De Malign. Herodot. p. 873; com- 
pare Plut. Aristeid. c. 19) upon Herodotus, because he states that none 
of the Greeks had any share in the battle of Platea except the Lacedz- 
monians, Tegeans, and Athenians: the orator Lysias repeats the same 
statement (Oratio Funebr. c. 9). If thie were the fact (Plutarch asks) 
how comes it that the inscriptions and poems of the time recognise the 
exploit as performed by the whole Grecian army, Corinthians and others 
included? But these inscriptions do not really contradict what is af- 
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taking of the Persian camp that the contingents of 
Elis and Mantineia, who may perhaps have been 
among the convoys prevented by the Persian cavalry 
from descending the passes of Kithzron, first reach- 
ed the scene of action. Mortified at having missed 
their share in the glorious exploit, the new-comers 
were at first eager to set off in pursuit of Artabazus : 
but the Lacedemonian commander forbade them, 
and they returned home without any other consola- 
tion than that of banishing their generals for not 
having led them forth more promptly’. 

There yet remained the most efficient ally of 
Mardonius—the city of Thebes; which Pausanias 
summoned on the eleventh day after the battle, re- 
quiring that the medising leaders should be delivered 
up, especially Timégenidas and Attaginus. On 
receiving a refusal, he began: to batter their walls, 
and to adopt the still more effective measure of 
laying waste their territory—giving notice that the 
work of destruction would be continued until these 
chiefs were given up. After twenty days of endu- 


firmed by Herodotus. The actual battle happened to be fought only 
by a part of the collective Grecian army ; but this happened in a great 
measure by accident ; the rest were little more than a mile off, and 
until within a few hours had been occupying part of the same continu- 
ous line of position: moreover, if the battle had lasted a little longer, 
they would have come up in time to render actual help. They would 
naturally be considered, therefore, as entitled to partake in the glory of 
the entire result. 

When however in after-times a stranger visited Platea, and saw 
Lacedemonian, Tegean, and Athenian tombs, but no Corinthian nor 
Eginetan, &c., he would naturally inquire how it happened that none 
of these latter had fallen in the battle, and would then be informed that 
they were not really present at it. Hence the motive for these cities to 
erect empty sepulchral monuments on the spot, as Herodotus informs 
us that they afterwards did or caused to be done by individual Plateans. 

1 Herodot. ix. 77. 
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rance, the latter at length proposed, if it should 
prove that Pausanias peremptorily required their 
persons and refused to accept a sum of money in 
commutation, to surrender themselves voluntanly 
as the price of liberation for their country. A ne- 
gociation was accordingly entered into with Pausa- 
nias, and the persons demanded were surrendered 
to him, excepting Attaginus, who found means to 
escape at the last moment. His sons, whom he left 
behind, were delivered up as substitutes, but Pau- 
sanias refused to touch them, with the just remark, 
which in those times was even generous’, that they 
were nowise implicated in the medtsm of their father. 
Timégenidas and the remaining prisoners were car- 
ried off to Corinth, and immediately put to death, 
without the smallest discussion or form of trial: 
Pausanias was apprehensive that if any delay or 
consultation were granted, their wealth and that of 
their friends would effectually purchase voices for 
their acquittal,—indeed the prisoners themselves had 
been induced to give themselves up partly in that 
expectation*. It is remarkable that Pausanias him- 
self only a few years afterwards, when attainted of 
treason, returned and surrendered himself at Sparta 
under similar hopes of being able to buy himself off 
by money’. In this hope indeed he found himself 


1 See, a little above in this chapter, the treatment of the wife and 
children of the Athenian senator Lykidas (Herodot. ix. 5). Compare 
also Herodot. iii. 116; ix. 120. 

3 Herodot. ix. 87, 88. ᾿ 

5 Thucyd. i. 131. καὶ πιστεύων χρήμασι διαλύσειν τὴν διαβολήν. 
Compare Thucyd. viii. 45, where he states that the trierarchs and 
generals of the Lacedsemonian and allied fleet (all except Hermokratés 
of Syracuse) received bribes from Tissaphernes to betray the interests 
both of their seamen and of their country: also c. 49 of the same book 
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deceived, as Timégenidas had been deceived before : 
but the fact is not the less to be noted as indicating 
the general impression that the leading men in a 
Grecian city were usually open to bribes in judicial 
matters, and that individuals superior to this temp- 
tation were rare exceptions. I shall have occasion 
to dwell upon this recognised untrustworthiness of 
the leading Greeks when I come to explain the ex- 
tremely popular cast of the Athenian judicature. 
Whether there was any positive vote taken among 
the Greeks respecting the prize of valour at the 
battle of Platzea, may well be doubted: and the 
silence of Herodotus goes far to negative an im- 
portant statement of Plutarch, that the Athenians 
and Lacedzmonians were on the point of coming 
to an open rupture, each thinking themselves en- 
titled to the prize—that Aristeidés appeased the 
Athenians, and prevailed upon them to submit to 
the general decision of the allies—and that Megarian 
and Corinthian leaders contrived to elude the dan- 
gerous rock by bestowing the prize on the Platzans, 
to which proposition both Aristeidés and Pausanias 
acceded’. But it seems that the general opinion 
recognised the Lacedemonians and Pausanias as 
bravest among the brave, seeing that they had over- 
come the best troops of the enemy and slain the 
general. In burying their dead warriors, the Lace- 
damonians singled out for peculiar distinction Phi- 
lokyon, Poseidonius, and Amompharetus the loch- 
age, whose conduct in the fight atoned for his 
about the Lacedzmonian general Astyochus. The bribes received by 
the Spartan kings Leotychidés and Pleistoanax are recorded (Herodot. 


vi. 72; Thucyd. ii. 21). 
1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 20; De Herodot. Malign. p. 873. 
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disobedience to orders. There was one Spartan 

however who had surpassed them all—Anistodémus, 

the single survivor of the troop of Leonidas at Ther- 

mopylz. Having ever since experienced nothing 

but disgrace and insult from his fellow-citizens, this 

unfortunate man had become reckless of life, and 

at Platea he stepped forth single-handed from his 

place in the ranks, performing deeds of the most 

heroic valour and determined to regain by his death 

the esteem of his countrymen. But the Spartans 

refused to assign to him the same funereal honours 

as were paid to the other distinguished warriors, 

who had manifested exemplary forwardness and 

skill, yet without any desperate rashness, and with- 

out any previous taint such as to render life a 

burthen to them. Subsequent valour might be 

held to efface this taint, but could not suffice to 

exalt Aristodémus to a level with the most honoured 
citizens’. 

Reverentia But though we cannot believe the statement of 

Platea,as Plutarch that the Platzeans received by general 

the victory, vote the prize of valour, it is certain that they were 

anatothe Jargely honoured and recompensed, as the pro- 

solemnities prietors of that ground on which the liberation of 

be periodi- Greece had been achieved. The market-place and 

brated Ἐν centre of their town was selected as the scene for 

ine latter, the solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving, offered up by 

ofthe slain, Pauganias after the battle, to Zeus Eleutherius, in 

the name and presence of all the assembled allies. 

The local gods and heroes of the Platzean territory, 

who had been invoked in prayer before the battle, 

and who had granted their soil as a propitious field 


1 Herodot. ix. 71, 72. 
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for the Greek arms, were made partakers of this 
ceremony, and witnesses as well as guarantees of 
the engagements with which it was accompanied’. 
The Platzans, now re-entering their city, which the 
Persian invasion had compelled them to desert, 
were invested with the honourable duty of celebra- 
ting the periodical sacrifice in commemoration of 
this great victory, as well as of rendering care and 
religious service at the tombs of the fallen warriors. 
As an aid to enable them to discharge this obliga- 
tion, which probably might have pressed hard upon 
them at a time when their city was half-ruined and 
their fields unsown, they received out of the prize- 
money the large allotment of eighty talents, which 
was partly employed in building and adorning a 
handsome temple of Athéné—the symbol probably 
of renewed connection with Athens. They under- 
took to render religious honours every year to the 
tombs of the warriors, and to celebrate in every 
fifth year the grand public solemnity of the Eleu- 
theria with gymnastic matches analogous to the 
other great festival games of Greece*. In consi- 
deration of the discharge of these duties, together 
with the sanctity of the ground, Pausanias and the 
whole body of allies bound themselves by oath to 

1 Thucyd. ii. 71, 72. So the Roman Emperor Vitellius, on visiting 
the field of Bebriacum where his troops had recently been victorious, 
“‘instaurabat sacrum Diis loci’’ (Tacitus, Histor. ii. 70). 

3 Thucyd. ii. 71; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 19-21; Strabo, ix. p. 412; 
Pausanias, ix. 2, 4. 

The Eleutheria were celebrated on the fourth of the Attic month 
Boedromion, which was the day on which the battle itself was fought ; 
while the annual decoration of the tombs, and ceremonies in honour of 
the deceased, took place on the sixteenth of the Attic month Mzmak- 


térion. K. F. Herrmann (Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der Griechen, 
ch. 63, note 9) has treated these two celebrations as if they were one. 
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guarantee the autonomy of Platza, and the inviola- 
bility of her territory. This was an emancipation 
of the town from the bond of the Boeotian federa- 
tion, and from the enforcing supremacy of Thebes 
as its chief. 

But the engagement of the allies appears to have 
had other objects also, larger than that of protect- 


ὉΣ ing Platza, or establishing commemorative cere- 


monies. The defensive league against the Persians 
was again sworn to by all of them, and rendered 
permanent: an aggregate force of 10,000 hoplites, 
1000 cavalry, and 100 triremes, for the purpose of 
carrying on the war, was agreed to and promised, 
the contingent of each ally being specified: more- 
over the town of Plata was fixed on as the annual 
place of meeting, where deputies from all of them 
were annually to assemble’. This resolution is said 
to have been adopted on the proposition of Ari- 
steidés, whose motives it is not difficult to trace. 
Though the Persian army had sustained a signal 
defeat, no one knew how soon it might re-assemble, 
or be reinforced ; indeed, even later, after the 
battle of Mykalé had become known, a fresh inva- 
sion of the Persians was still regarded as not im- 
probable*, nor did any one then anticipate that 
extraordinary fortune and activity whereby the 
Athenians afterwards organised an alliance such as 
to throw Persia on the defensive. Moreover, the 
northern half of Greece was still medising, either in 
reality or in appearance, and new efforts on the 
part of Xerxes might probably keep up his ascend- 
ency in those parts. Now assuming the war to be 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 21. 2 Thucyd. i. 90. 
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renewed, Aristeidés and the Athenians had the 
strongest interest in providing a line of defence 
which should cover Attica as well as Peloponnesus, 
and in preventing the Peloponnesians from con- 
fining themselves to their Isthmus, as they had 
done before. To take advantage for this purpose 
of the new-born reverence and gratitude which now 
bound the Lacedemonians to Platea, was an idea 
eminently suitable to the moment, though the un- 
foreseen subsequent start of Athens, combined 
with other events, prevented both the extensive 
alliance and the inviolability of Platza, projected 
by Aristeidés, from taking effect’. 

On the same day that Pausanias and the Grecian 
land army conquered at Platza, the nava) arma- 
ment under Leotychidés and Xanthippus was en- 


1 It is to this general and solemn meeting, held at Platea after the 
victory, that we might probably refer another vow noticed by the histo- 
Fians and orators of the subsequent century, if that vow were not of 
suspicious authenticity. The Greeks, while promising faithful attach- 
ment, and continued peaceful dealing among themselves, and engaging 
at the same time to amerce in a tithe of their property all who had 
medised—are said to have vowed that they would not repair or rebuild 
the temples which the Persian invader had burnt ; but would leave them 
in their half-ruined condition as a monument of his sacrilege. Some of 
the injured temples near Athens were seen in their half-burnt state even 
by the traveller Pausanias (x. 35,2), in his time. Periklés, forty years 
after the battle, tried to convoke a Pan-Hellenic assembly at Athens, for 
the purpose of deliberating what should be done with these temples 
(Plutarch, Periklés,c.17). Yet Theopompus pronounced this alleged 
oath to be a fabrication, though both the orator Lykurgus and Diodorus 
profess to report it verbatim. We may safely assert that the oath, as 
they give it, is not genuine; but perhaps the vow of tithing those who 
had volantarily joined Xerxes, which Herodotus refers to an earlier 
period, when success was doubtful, may now have been renewed in the 
moment of victory: see Diodor. ix. 29; Lykurgus cont. Leokrat. c. 19, 
p.193; Polybius, ix. 33; Isokratés, Or. iv.; Panegyr. c. 41, p. 74; 
Theopompus, Fragm. 167, ed. Didot ; Suidas, v. Aexarevew, Cicero de 
Republic, iii. 9, and the beginning of the chapter last but one pre- 
ceding, of this history. 
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gaged in operations hardly less important, at My- 
kalé on the Asiatic coast. The Grecian commanders 
of the fleet, which numbered 110 triremes, having 
advanced as far as Delos, were afraid to proceed far- 
ther eastward, or to undertake any offensive opera- 
tions against the Persians at Samos, for the rescue 
of Ionia—although Ionian envoys, especially from 
Chios and Samos, had urgently solicited aid both 
at Sparta and at Delos. Three Samians, one of 
them named Hegesistratus, came to assure Leoty- 
chidés, that their countrymen were ready to revolt 
from the despot Theoméstor, whom the Persians 
had installed there, so soon as the Greek fleet 
should appear off the island. In spite of emphatic 
appeals to the community of religion and race, 
Leotychidés was long deaf to the entreaty ; but his 
reluctance gradually gave way before the perse- 
vering earnestness of the orator. While yet not 
thoroughly determined, he happened to ask the 
Samian speaker what was his name. To which the 
latter replied, ‘‘ Hegesistratus, +. 6. army-leader.” 
“Ὁ accept Hegesistratus as an omen (replied Leo- 
tychidés, struck with the significance of this name), 
pledge thou thy faith to accompany us—let thy 
companions prepare the Samians to receive us, and 
we will go forthwith.”” Engagements were at once 
exchanged, and while the other two envoys were 
sent forward to prepare matters in the island, Hege- 
sistratus remained to conduct the fleet, which was 
farther encouraged by favourable sacrifices, and by 
the assurances of the prophet Déiphonus, hired from 
the Corinthian colony of Apollonia’. 


1 Herodot. ix. 91, 92, 95; viii. 132, 133. The prophet of Mardo- 
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When they reached the Hereum near Kalami io 
Samos’, and had prepared themselves for a naval 
engagement, they discovered that the enemy’s fleet 
had already been withdrawn from the island to the 
neighbouring continent. For the Persian com- 
manders had been so disheartened with the defeat 
of Salamis that they were not disposed to fight again 
at sea: we do not know the numbers of their fleet, 
but perhaps a considerable proportion of it may 
have consisted of Ionic Greeks, whose fidelity was 
now very doubtful. Having abandoned the idea of 
a sea-fight, they permitted their Phoenician squadron 
to depart, and sailed with their remaining fleet to 
the promontory of Mykalé near Miletus*. Here 


nius at Platea bore the same name, and was probably the more highly 
esteemed for it (Herodot. ix. 37). 

Diodorus states the fleet as comprising 250 triremes (xi. 34). 

The anecdotes respecting the Apolloniate Euenius, the father of Dei- 
phonus, will be found curious and interesting (Herodot. ix. 93, 94). 
Euenius, as arecompense for having been unjustly blinded by his country- 
men, had received from the gods the grant of prophecy transmissible to 
his descendants: a new prophetic breed was thus created, alongside of 
the Iamids, Telliads, Klytiads, &c. 

1 Herodot. ix. 96. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐγένοντο τῆς Σαμίης πρὸς Καλάμοισι, οἱ μὲν 
αὐτοῦ ὁρμισάμενοι κατὰ τὸ Ἡραῖον τὸ ταύτῃ, παρεσκενάζοντο ἐς 
ναυμαχίην. 

It is by no means certain that the Herseum here indicated is the 
celebrated temple which stood near the city of Samos (iii. 80): the 
words of Herodotus rather seem to indicate that another temple of 
Héré, in some other part of the island, is intended. 

3 Herodotus describes the Persian position by topographical indica- 
tions known to his readers, but not open to be determined by us— 
Geeson, Skolopais, the chapel of Démétér, built by Philistus one of the 
primitive colonists of Miletus, &c. (ix. 96): from the language of He- 
rodotus, we may suppose that Geson was the name of a town as well 
as of ariver (Ephonas ap. Athene. vi. p. 311. 

The eastern promontory (Cape Poseidon) of Samos was separated 
only by seven stadia from Mykalé (Strabo, xiv. p. 637), near to the place 
where Glauké was situated (Thucyd. viii. 79)—modern observers make 
the distance rather more than a mile (Poppo, Prolegg. ad Thucyd. 
vol. ii. p. 465). 
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they were under the protection of a land-force of 
60,000 men, under the command of Tigranés—the 
main reliance of Xerxes for the defence of Ionia : 
the ships were dragged ashore, and a rampart of 
stones and stakes was erected to protect them, 
while the defending army lined the shore, and 
seemed amply sufficient to repel attack from sea- 
ward '. 
Mistrust of It was not long before the Greek fleet arrived. 
of the Disappointed of their intention of fighting, by the 
ute flight of the enemy from Samos, they had at first 
can gene Proposed either to return home, or to turn aside 
rals. to the Hellespont: but they were at last persuaded 
by the Ionian envoys to pursue the enemy’s fleet 
and again offer battle at Mykalé. On reaching 
that point, they discovered that the Persians had 
abandoned the sea, intending to fight only on land. 
So much had the Greeks now become emboldened, 
that they ventured to disembark and attack the 
united land-force and sea-force before them: but 
since much of their chance of success depended on 
the desertion of the Ionians, the first proceeding of 
Leotychidés was, to copy the previous manceuvre 
of Themistoklés, when retreating from Artemisium, 
at the watering-places of Euboea. Sailing along 
close to the coast, he addressed, through a herald 
of loud voice, earnest appeals to the Ionians among 
the enemy to revolt ; calculating, even if they did 
not listen to him, that he should at least render them 
mistrusted by the Persians. He then disembarked 
his troops and marshaled them for the purpose of 
attacking the Persian camp on land ; while the Per- 


1 Herodot. ix. 96, 97. 
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sian generals, surprised by this daring manifesta- 
tion, and suspecting, either from his manceuvre, or 
from previous evidences, that the Ionians were in 
secret collusion with him, ordered the Samian con- 
tingent to be disarmed, and the Milesians to retire 
to the rear of the army, for the purpose of occu- 
pying the various mountain roads up to the summit 
of Mykalé—with which the latter were familiar as 
a part of their own territory!. 

Serving as these Greeks in the fleet were, at a 
distance from their own homes, and having left a 
powerful army of Persians and Greeks under Mar- 
donius in Beeotia, they were of course full of 
anxiety lest his arms might prove victorious and 
extinguish the freedom of their country. It was 
under these feelings of solicitude for their absent 
brethren that they disembarked, and were made 
ready for attack by the afternoon. But it was the 
afternoon of an ever-memorable day—the fourth of 
the month Boédromion (about September) 479 B.c. 
By a remarkable coincidence, the victory of Platza 
in Boceotia had been gained by Pausanias that very 
morning. At the moment when the Greeks were 
advancing to the charge, a divine Phémé or message 
flew into the camp—whilst a herald’s staff was seen 
floated to the shore by the western wave, the symbol 
of electric transmission across the 4#gean—the re- 
velation, sudden, simultaneous, irresistible, struck 
at once upon the minds of all, as if the multitude 
had one common soul and sense, acquainting them 
that onthat very morning theircountrymen in Boeotia 
had gained a complete victory over Mardonius. At 


3. Herodot. ix. 98, 99, 104. 
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once the previous anxiety was dissipated, and the 
whole army, full of joy and confidence, charged 
with redoubled energy. Such is the account given 
by Herodotus ', and doubtless universally accepted 


1 Herodot. ix. 100, 101. ἰοῦσι δέ σφι (Ἑλλησι) φήμη τε ἐσέπτατο 
ἐς τὸ στρατόπεδον πᾶν, καὶ κηρυκήϊον ἐφάνη ἐπὶ τῆς κυματωγὴῆς κείμενον. 
ἡ δὲ φήμη διῆλθέ σφι ὧδε, ὡς οἱ Ἕλληνες τὴν Μαρδονίου στρατιὴν 
νίκῷεν ἐν Βοιωτίῃ μαχόμενοι. Δῆλα δὴ πολλοῖσι τεκμηρίοισί ἐστι τὰ 
θεῖα τῶν πρηγμάτων᾽ εἶ καὶ τότε τῆς αὐτῆς ἡμέρης συμπιπτούσης τοῦ τε ἐν 
Πλαταιῇσι καὶ τοῦ ἐν Μυκάλῃ μέλλοντος ἔσεσθαι τρώματος, φήμη τοῖσι 
Ἕλλησι τοῖσι ταύτῃ ἐσαπίκετο, Sore θαρσῆσαί τε τὴν στρατιὴν πολλῷ 
μᾶλλον, καὶ εθέλειν προθυμότερον κινδυνεύειν. ....... γεγονέναι δὲ νίκην τῶν 
μετὰ Παυσανίεω Ἑλλήνων ὀρθῶς σφι ἡ φήμη συνέβαινε ἔλθοῦσα" 
τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἐν Πλαταιῇσι πρωϊ ἔτι τὴς ἡμέρης ἐγίνετο" τὸ δὲ ἐν Μυκάλῃ, 
περὶ δεΐλην.......«ἦν δὲ ἀῤῥωδίη σφι πρὶν τὴν φήμην ἐσαπικέσθαι, οὔτι περὶ 
σφέων αὐτῶν οὕτω, ὡς τῶν “Ἑλλήνων, μὴ περὶ Μαρδονίῳ πταίσῃ ἡ Ἑλλάς. 
ὡς μέντοι ἡ κλῃδὼν αὕτη σφι ἐσέπτατο, μᾶλλόν τι καὶ ταχύτερον τὴν 
πρόσοδον ἐποιεῦντο : compare Plutarch, Paul. Emilius, c, 24, 25, about 
the battle of Pydna.—The φήμη which circulated through the assem- 
bled army of Mardonius in Beeotia, respecting his intention to kill the 
Phocians, turned out incorrect (Herodot. ix. 17). 

Two passages in Aschines (cont. Timarchum, c. 27, p. 57, and De 
Fals. Legat. c. 45, p. 290) are peculiarly valuable as illustrating the an- 
‘cient idea of Φήμη---ἃ divine voice or vocal goddess, generally considered 
as informing a crowd of persons at once, or moving them all by one and 
the same unanimous feeling—the Vox Dei passing into the Vox Populi. 
There was an altar to Φήμη at Athens (Pausan. i. 17, 1); compare 
Hesiod. Opp. Di. 761, and [6 Ὄσσα of Homer, which is essentially 
the same idea as Φήμη: Iliad, ii. 93. pera δέ σφισινἴοΟσσα δεδήει 
’Orpvvovo’ ἰέναι, Διὸς ἄγγελος ; also Odyssey, i. 282—opposed to the 
idea of a distinct human speaker or informant—#7y ris ros εἴπῃσι βροτῶν, 
ἢ Ὄσσαν ἀκούσῃς Ἔκ Aids, ἥτε μάλιστα φέρει κλέος ἀνθρώποισι ; and 
Odyss. xxiv. 412. Ὄσσα δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἄγγελος ὦκα κατὰ πτόλιν ᾧχετο πάντη, 
Μνηστήρων στυγερὸν θάνατον καὶ kip’ ἐνέπουσα. The word κλῃδὼν is 
used in the same meaning by Sophokles, Philoktet. 255 (see Andokides 
de Mysteriis, c. 22, p. 64) : and Herodotus in the passage now before 
us considers the two as identical—compare also Herodot. v. 72: both 
words are used also to signify an omen conveyed by some unde- 
signed human word or speech, which in that particular case is con- 
sidered as determined by the special intervention of the gods, for the 
information of some person who hears it: see Homer, Odyss. xx. 100: 
compare also Aristophan. Aves, 719; Sophoklés, CEdip. Tyr. 43-472 ; 
Xenophon, Symposion, c. 14. 8. 48. 

The descriptions of Fama by Virgil, Aineid. iv. 176 seg., and Ovid, 
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in his time, when the combatants of Mykalé were 
altve to tell their own story : he moreover mentions 


Metamorph. xii. 40 seg., are more diffuse and overcharged, departing 
from the simplicity of the Greek conception. 

We may notice, as partial illustrations of what is here intended, 
those sudden, unaccountable impressions uf panic terror which occa- 
sionally ran through the ancient armies or assembled multitudes, 
and which were supposed to be produced by Pan or by Nymphs— 
indeed sudden, violent and contagious impressions of every kind, not 
merely of fear. Livy, x. 28. ‘‘ Victorem equitatum velut lymphaticus 
pavor dissipat.”’ ix. 27. “ Milites, incertum ob quam causam, lym- 
pkatis similes ad arma discurrunt ”’—in Greek νυμφόληπτοι : compare 
Polyen. iv. 3, 26, and an instructive note of Mutzel, ad Quint. Curt. 
iv. 46, 1 (iv. 12, 14). 

But I cannot better illustrate that idea which the Greeks invested 
with divinity under the name of Φήμη than by transcribing a striking 
passage from M. Michelet’s Histoire de la Révolution Francoise. The 
illustration is the more instructive, because the religious point of view, 
which in Herodotus is predominant,—and which, to the believing mind, 
furnishes an explanation pre-eminently satisfactory—has passed away in 
the historian of the nineteenth century, and gives place to a graphic de- 
scription of the real phenomenon, of high importance in human affairs ; 
the common susceptibilities, common inspiration, and common sponta- 
neous impulse, of a multitude, effacing for the time each man’s separate 
individuality. 

M. Michelet is about to describe that ever-memorable event—the 
capture ofthe Bastile, on the 14th of July, 1789 (ch. vii. vol. i. p. 105). 

‘* Versailles, avec un gouvernement organisé, un roi, des ministres, un 
général, une armée, n’étoit qu’hésitation, doute, incertitude, dans la plus 
compléte anarchie morale. 

““ Paris, bouleversé, délaissé de toute autorité légale, dans un désordre 
apparent, atteignit, le 14 Juillet, ce qui moralement est l’ordre le plus 
profond, l’unanimité des esprits. 

“Le 13th Juillet, Paris ne songeait qu’& se defendre. Le 14, il 
attaqua. 

“‘Le 13, au soir, il y avoit encore des doutes, il n’y en eut plus le 
matin. Le soir étoit plein de troubles, de fureur desordonnée. Le matin 
fut lumineux et d’une sérénité terrible. 

“* Une idée se leva sur Paris avec le jour, et tous virent la méme lumiére. 
Une lumiére dans les esprits, οἱ dans chaque ceur une voix: Va, et tu 
prendras la Bastille ! 

‘* Cela étoit impossible, insensé, étrange a dire ;... Et tous le crurent 
néanmoins. Et cela se fit. 

‘* La Bastille, pour étre une vieille forteresse, n’en étoit pas moins im- 
prenable, ἃ moins d’y mettre plusieurs jours, et beaucoup d’artillerie. 
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another of those coincidences which the Greek 
mind always seized upon with so much avidity— 
there was a chapel of Eleusinian Démétér close to 
the field of battle at Mykalé as well as at Platea. 
Diodorus and other later writers!, who wrote 
when the impressions of the time had vanished, 
and when divine interventions were less easily and 
literally admitted, treat the whole proceeding as if 
it were a report designedly circulated by the gene- 
rals, for the purpose of encouraging their army. 
The Lacedzemonians on the right wing, and the 


Le peuple n’avoit en cette crise ni le temps ni les moyens de faire un 
siége régulier. L’edt il fait, la Bastille n’avoit pas ἃ craindre, ayant 
assez de vivres pour attendre un secours si proche, et d’immenses muni- 
tions de guerre. Ses murs de dix pieds d’épaisseur au sommet des tours, 
de trente et quarante ἃ la base, pouvaient rire longtemps des boulets: et 
ses batteries, ἃ elle, dont le feu plongeoit sur Paris, auroient pu en at- 
tendant démolir tout le Marais, tout le Faubourg St. Antoine. 

‘* L’attaque de la Bastille ne fat un acte nullement raisonnable. Ce 
fut un acte de foi. 

“* Personne ne proposa. Mais tous crurent et tous agirent. Le long des 
rues, des quais, des ponts, des boulevards, la foule criait ἃ la foule—A 
la Bastille—a la Bastille. Et dans le tocsin qui sonnoit, tous enten- 
doient: A la Bastille. 

‘* Personne, je le répéte, ne donna Vimpulsion. Les parleurs du Palais 
Royal passérent le temps ἃ dresser une liste de proscription, ἃ juger ἃ 
mort la Reine, la Polignac, Artois, le prévét Flesselles, d’autres encore. 
Les noms des vainqueurs de la Bastille n’offrent pas un seul des faiseurs 
de motions. Le Palais Royal ne fut pas le point de départ, et ce n’est 
pas nonplus au Palais Royal que les vainqueurs raménérent les depou- 
illes et les prisonniers. 

** Encore moins les électeurs qui siegeaient a l’Hotel de Ville eurent 
ils ’idée de l’attaque. Loin de la, pour l’empécher, pour prévenir le 
carnage que la Bastille pouvoit faire si aisément, ils allérent jusqu’s 
promettre au gouverneur, que s'il retirait ses canons, on ne |’attaqueroit 
pas. Les électeurs ne trahissoient pas comme ils en furent accusés; 
mais ils o'avoient pas la foi. 

“Qui l’eut? Celui qui eut aussi le devoument, la force, pour ac- 
complir sa foi. Qui? Le peuple, tout le monde.” 

* Diodor. xi. 35; Polyen. i. 33. Justin (ii. 14) is astonished in 
relating ‘‘ tantam fame velocitatem.”’ 
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portion of the army near them, had a difficult path 
before them, over hilly ground and ravine; while 
the Athenians, Corinthians, Sikyonians and Troe- 
zenians, and the left half of the army, marching 
only along the beach, came mueh sooner into con- 
flict with the enemy. The Persians, as at Platea, 
employed their gerrha, or wicker bucklers planted 
by spikes in the ground, as a breastwork, from be- 
hind which they discharged their arrows, and they 
made a strenuous resistance to prevent this defence 
from being overthrown. Ultimately, the Greeks 
succeeded in demolishing it, and in driving the 
enemy into the interior of the fortification, where 
they in vain tried to maintain themselves against 
the ardour of the pursuers, who forced their way 
into it almost along with the defenders. Even 
when this last rampart was carried, and when the 
Persian allies had fled, the native Persians still con- 
tinued to prolong the struggle with undiminished 
bravery. Unpractised in line and drill, and acting 
only in small knots', with disadvantages of armour 
such as had been felt severely at Platza, they 
still maintained an unequal conflict with the Greek 
hoplites; nor was it until the Lacedzemonians 
with their half of the army arrived to join in 
the attack, that the defence was abandoned as 
hopeless. The revolt of the lonians in the camp 
put the finishing stroke to this ruimous defeat: 
first, the disarmed Samians; next, other Ionians 
and A®olians ; lastly, the Milesians who had been 
posted to guard the passes in the rear, not only 


1 Herodot. ix. 102, 103. Οὗτοι δε (Πέρσαι), κατ᾽ ὀλίγους γινόμενοι, 
ἐμάχοντο τοῖσι αἰεὶ ἐς τὸ τεῖχος ἐσπίπτουσι “Ἑλλήνων. 
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deserted, but took an active part in the attack ; 
and the Milesians especially, to whom the Persians 
had trusted for guidance up to the summits of 
Mykalé, led them by wrong roads, threw them into 
the hands of their pursuers, and at last set upon 
them with their own hands. A large number of 
the native Persians, together with both the generals 
of the land-force, Tigranés and Mardontés, perished 
in this disastrous battle: the two Persian admirals, 
Artayntés and Ithamithrés, escaped, but the army 
was irretrievably dispersed, while all the ships which 
had been dragged up on the shore fell into the hands 
of the assailants, and were burnt. But the victory 
of the Greeks was by no means bloodless: among 
the left wing, upon which the brunt of the action 
had fallen, a considerable number of men were 
slain, especially Sikyonians, with their commander 
Perilaus'. The honours of the battle were awarded, 


first to the Athenians, next to the Corinthians, Si- 


kyonians, and Troezenians; the Lacedzemonians 
having done comparatively little. Hermolykus the 
Athenian, a celebrated pankratiast, was the warrior 
most distinguished for individual feats of arms?. 
The dispersed Persian army, so much of it at 
least as had at first found protection on the heights 
of Mykalé, was withdrawn from the coast forthwith 
to Sardis under the command of Artayntés, whom 


1 Herodot. ix. 104, 105. Diodorus (xi. 36) seems to follow different 
authorities from Herodotus: his statement varies in many particulars, 
but is less probable. 

Herodotus does not specify the loss on either side, nor Diodorus that 
of the Greeks ; but the latter says that 40,000 Persians and allies were 
slain. 

3 Herodot. ix. 105. 
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Masistés, the brother of Xerxes, bitterly reproached 
on the score of cowardice in the recent defeat : the 
general was at length so maddened by a repetition 
of these insults, that he drew his scimitar and would 
have slain Masistés, had he not been prevented by 
a Greek of Halikarnassus named Xenagoras', who 
was rewarded by Xerxes with the government of 
Kilikia. Xerxes was still at Sardis, where he had 
remained ever since his return, and where he con- 
ceived a passion for the wife of his brother Masistés ; 
the consequences of his passion entailed upon that 
unfortunate woman sufferings too tragical to be de- 
scribed, by the orders of his own queen, the jealous 
and savage Améstris*. But he had nofresharmy ready 
to send down to the coast, so that the Greek cities, 
even on the continent, were for the time practically 
liberated from Persian supremacy, while the insular 
Greeks were in a position of still greater safety. 
The commanders of the victorious Grecian fleet 


had full confidence in their power of defending the ; 


islands, and willingly admitted the Chians, Samians, 
Lesbians, and the other islanders hitherto subjects 
of Persia, to the protection and reciprocal engage- 
ments of their alliance. We may presume that the 
despots Strattis and Theoméstor were expelled from 
Chios and Samos’. But the Peloponnesian com- 
manders hesitated in guaranteeing the same secure 
autonomy to the continental cities, which could not 


1 Herodot. ix. 107. I do not know whether we may suppose Hero- 
dotus to have heard this from his fellow-citizen Xenagoras. 

2 Herodot. ix. 108-113. He gives the story at considerable length : 
it illustrates forcibly and painfully the interior of the Persian regal 
palace. 

> Herodot. viii. 132. 
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be upheld against the great inland power without 
efforts incessant as well as exhausting. Neverthe- 
less, not enduring to abandon these continental 
Ionians to the mercy of Xerxes, they made the offer 
to transplant them into European Greece, and to 
make room for them by expelling the medising 
Greeks from their sea-port towns. But this propo- 
sition was at once repudiated by the Athenians, who 
would not permit that colonies originally planted 
by themselves should be abandoned, thus impairing 
the metropolitan dignity of Athens’. The Lace- 
dzemonians readily acquiesced in this objection, and 
were glad, in all probability, to find honourable 
grounds for renouncing a scheme of wholesale dis- 
possession eminently difficult to execute*—yet at 
the same time to be absolved from onerous obliga- 
tions towards the Ionians, and to throw upon Athens 
either the burthen of defending or the shame of 
abandoning them. The first step was thus taken, 
which we shall quickly see followed by others, for 
giving to Athens a separate ascendency and separate 
duties in regard to the Asiatic Greeks, and for in- 
troducing first, the confederacy of Delos—next, 
Athenian maritime empire. 

1 Herodot. ix. 106; Diodor. xi. 37. The latter represents the Ionians 
and Zolians as having actually consented to remove into European 
Greece, and indeed the Athenians themselves 88 having at first consented 
to it, though the latter afterwards repented and opposed the scheme. 

3 Such wholesale transportations of population from one continent 
to another have always been more or less in the habits of Oriental 
despots, the Persians in ancient times and the Turks in more modern 


times: to a conjunction of free states like the Greeks they must have 
been impracticable. 

See Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmannischen Reichs, vol. i. book 
vi. p. 251, for the forced migrations of people from Asia into Europe 
directed by the Turkish Sultan Bajazet (a.p. 1390-1400). 
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From the coast of Ionia the Greek fleet sailed 
northward to the Hellespont, chiefly at the instance 
of the Athenians, and for the purpose of breaking 
down the Xerxeian bridge: for so imperfect was 
their information, that they believed this bridge to 
be still firm and in passable condition in September 
' 479 3.c., though it had been broken and useless at 
the time when Xerxes crossed the strait in his re- 
treat, ten months before (about November 480 
B.c.)'. Having ascertained on their arrival at Aby- 
dos the destruction of the bridge, Leotychidés and 
the Peloponnesians returned home forthwith ; but 
Xanthippus with the Athenian squadron resolved to 
remain and expel the Persians from the Thracian 
Chersonese. This peninsula had been in great part 
an Athenian possession, for the space of more than 
forty years, from the first settlement of the elder 
Miltiadés* down to the suppression of the Ionic 
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revolt, although during part of that time tributary — 


to Persia: from the flight of the second Miltiadés 
to the expulsion of Xerxes from Greece (493-480 
B.c.), a period during which the Persian monarch 
was irresistible and full of hatred to Athens, no 
Athenian citizen would find it safe to live there. 
But the Athenian squadron from Mykalé were now 
naturally eager both to re-establish the ascendency 
of Athens and to regain the properties of Athenian 
citizens in the Chersonese—probably many of the 
leading men, especially Kimon son of Miltiadés, 
had extensive possessions there to recover, as Alki- 


1 Herodot. viii. 115, 117; ix. 106, 114. 


? See the preceding volume of this history, ch. xxx. p. 158; ch. xxxiv. 
p. 368; ch. xxxv. p. 413. 
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biades had in after davs, with private forts of his 
own'. To this motive for attacking the Chersonese 
may be added another—the importance of its corn- 
produce as well as of a clear passage through the 
Hellespont for the corn ships out of the Propontis 
to Athens and #gina*. Such were the reasons 
which induced Xanthippus and the leading Athe- 
niabs, even without the cooperation of the Pelopon- 
nesians, to undertake the siege of Sestus—the 
strongest place in the peninsula, the key of the 
strait, and the centre in which all the neighbouring 
Persian garrisons, from Kardia and elsewhere, had 
got together, under CXobazus and Artayktés*. 

The Grecian inhabitants of the Chersonese readily 
joined the Athenians in expelling the Persians, who, 
taken altogether by surprise, had been constrained 
to throw themselves into Sestus, without stores of 
provisions or means of making a long defence. 
But of all the Chersonesites the most forward and 
exasperated were the inhabitants of Elzeus—the 
southernmost town of the peninsula, celebrated for 
its tomb, temple, and sacred grove of the hero Pro- 
tesilaus, who figured in the Trojan legend as the 
foremost warrior in the host of Agamemnon to leap 
ashore, and as the first victim to the spear of Elektor. 
The temple of Protesilaas, conspicuously placed on 
the sea-shore*, was a scene of worship and pilgrim- 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 17. τὰ ἑαντοῦ τείχη. 

2 Herodot. vii. 147. Schol. ad Aristophan. Equites, 262. 

In illustration of the value set by Athens upon the command of the 
Hellespont, see Demosthenés, De Fals. Legat. c. 59. 

8 Herodot. ix. 114, 115. Σηστὸν---φρούριον καὶ φυλακὴν τοῦ παντὸς 
‘E\Anonévrou—Thucyd. viii. 62 : compare Xenophon, Hellenic. ii.1, 25. 

4 Thucyd. viii. 102. 
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age not merely for the inhabitants of Elzus, but 
also for the neighbouring Greeks generally, inso- 
much that it had been enriched with ample votive 
offerings and probably deposits for security—money, 
gold and silver saucers, brazen implements, robes, 
and various other presents. The story ran that 
when Xerxes was on his march across the Helles- 
pont into Greece, Artayktés, greedy of all this 
wealth, and aware that the monarch would not 
knowingly permit the sanctuary to be despoiled, 
preferred a wily request to him—‘ Master, here is 
the house of a Greek, who in invading thy territory, 
met his just reward and perished : I pray thee give 
his house to me, in order that people may learn for 
the future not to invade thy land ’—the whole soil 
of Asia being regarded by the Persian monarchs as 
their rightful possession, and Protesilaus having 
been in this. sense an aggressor against them. 
Xerxes, interpreting the request literally, and not 
troubling himself to ask who the invader was, con- 
sented: upon which, Artayktés, while the army 
were engaged in their forward march into Greece, 
stripped the sacred grove of Protesilaus, carrying 
all the treasures to Sestus. Nor was he content 
without still farther outraging Grecian sentiment : 
he turned cattle into the grove, ploughed and sowed 
it, and was even said to have profaned the sanctuary 
by visiting it with his concubines’. Such proceed- 
ings were more than enough to raise the strongest 
antipathy against him among the Chersonesite 

1 Herodot. ix. 116: compare i. 4. ᾿Αρταὔκτης, ἀνὴρ Πέρσης, δεινὸς 
δὲ καὶ ἀτάσθαλος" ὃς καὶ βασιλέα ἐλαύνοντα ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αθήνας ἐξηπάτησε, τὰ 


Πρωτεσίλεω τοῦ Ἰφίκλου χρήματα o ᾿Ελαιοῦντος ὑφελόμενος. Com- 
pare Herodot. ii. 64. 


bo Ξ- τ WF ΞΈΞΊΤΕΓΕ, Parr ITI. 


Greeas. Wi DW crowded to rescorce the Athe- 
Diane 2:.} ὃ κατὰ Eom τῷ in Sestas. After a cer- 
tain lex2th of siege, the Xock of provisious in the 
town fz.ied, ard famize began to make itself felt 
among the garrison, which nevertheless still held 
out, by μαϊη !} 55:5 and endcrance, until a late 
period in the autumn, when the patience even of 
the Athenian besiegers was well nich exhausted ; 
nor was it without dithculty that the leaders re- 
pressed the clamorous desire manifested in their 
own camp to return to Athens. 

Impatience having been appeased, and the sea- 
men kept together, the siege was pressed without 
relaxation, and presently the privations of the gar- 
rison became intolerable; so that Artayktés and 
(Eobazus were at last reduced to the necessity of 
escaping by stealth, letting themselves down with 
a few followers from the wall at a point where it 
was imperfectly blockaded. obazus found his 
way into Thrace, where however he was taken cap- 
tive by the Absinthian natives and offered up as a 
sacrifice to their god Pleistérus: Artayktés fled 
northward along the shores of the Hellespont, but 
was pursued by the Greeks, and made prisoner 
near A.gospotamos, after a strenuous resistance. He 
was brought with his son in chains to Sestus, which 
immediately after his departure had been cheerfully 
surrendered by its inhabitants to the Athenians. It 
was in vain that he offered a sum of 100 talents as 
compensation to the treasury of Protesilaus, and a 
farther sum of 200 talents to the Athenians as per- 
sonal ransom for himself and his son. So deep was 
the wrath inspired by his insults to the sacred 
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ground, that both the Athenian commander Xan- 
thippus and the citizens of Elzus disdained every- 
thing less than a severe and even cruel personal 
atonement for the outraged Protesilaus. Artayktés, 
after having first seen his son stoned to death be- 
fore his eyes, was hung up to a lofty board fixed 
for the purpose, and left to perish, on the spot 
where the Xerxeian bridge had been fixed!. There 
is something in this proceeding more Oriental than 
Grecian: it is not in the Grecian character to ag- 
gravate death by artificial and lingering prelimina- 
ries. 

After the capture of Sestos the Athenian fleet 
returned home with their plunder, towards the 
commencement of winter, not omitting to carry 
with them the vast cables of the Xerxeian bridge, 
which had been taken in the town, as a trophy to 
adorn the acropolis of Athens?. 


1 Herodot. ix. 118, 119, 120. Οἱ yap ᾿Ελαιούσιοι τιμωρέοντες τῷ 
Πρωτεσίλεῳ ἐδέοντό μιν καταχρησθῆναι καὶ αὐτοῦ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ ταύτῃ ὁ 
νόος ἔφερε. 

3 Herodot. ix. 121. It must be either to the joint Grecian armament 
of this year, or to that of the former year, that Plutarch must intend 
his celebrated story respecting the proposition of Themistoklés con- 
demned by Aristeidés, to apply (Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 20; Ari- 
steidés, c. 22). He tells us that the Greek fleet was all assembled to 
pass the winter in the Thessalian harbour of Pagasz, when Themisto- 
klés formed the project of burning all the other Grecian ships except 
the Athenian, in order that no city except Athens might have a naval 
force. Themistoklés (he tells us) intimated to the people, that he had 
@ proposition, very advantageous to the state, to communicate; but 
that it could not be publicly proclaimed and discussed: upon which 
they desired him to mention it privately to Aristeidés. Themistoklés 
did so: and Aristeidés told the people, that the project was at once 
eminently advantageous and not less eminently unjust. Upon which 
the people renounced it forthwith, without asking what it was. 

Considering the great celebrity which this story has obtained, some 
allusion to it was necessary, though it has long ceased to be received 
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as matter of history. It is quite inconsistent with the narrative of He- 
rodotus, as well as with all the conditions of the time: Pagase was 
Thessalian, and as such hostile to the Greek fleet rather than otherwise: 
the fieet seems to have never been there: moreover we may add, that 
taking matters as they then stood, when the fear from Persia was not 
at all terminated, the Athenians would have lost more than they gained 
by burning the ships of the other Greeks, so that Themistoklés was 
not very likely to conceive the scheme, nor Aristeidés to describe it m 
the language put into his mouth. 

The story is probably the invention of some Greek of the Platonic 
age, who wished to contrast justice with expediency and Aristeidés 
with Themistoklés—as well as to bestow at the same time panegyric 
upon Athens in the days of her glory. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


EVENTS IN SICILY DOWN TO THE EXPULSION OF THE 
GELONIAN DYNASTY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
POPULAR GOVERNMENTS THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND. 


I wave already mentioned, in the third volume of 
this history, the foundation of the Greek colonies 
in Italy and Sicily, together with the general fact, 
that in the sixth century before the Christian era, 
they were among the most powerful and flourishing 
cities that bore the Hellenic name. Beyond this ge- 
neral fact, we obtain little insight into their history. 

Though Syracuse, after it fell into the hands of 
Gelo about 485 3B.c., became the most powerful 
city in Sicily, yet in the preceding century Gela 
and Agrigentum, on the south side of the island, 
had been its superiors. The latter, within a few 
years of its foundation, fell under the dominion of 
one of its own citizens named Phalaris; a despot 
energetic, warlike, and cruel. An exile from Asty- 
palza near Rhodes, but a rich man, and an early 
settler at Agrigentum, he contrived to make him- 
self despot seemingly about the year 570 8.c. He 
had been named to one of the chief posts in the 
city, and having undertaken at his own cost the 
erection of a temple to Zeus Polieus in the acropolis 
(as the Athenian Alkmednids rebuilt the burnt tem- 
ple of Delphi), he was allowed on this pretence to as- 
semble therein a considerable number of men; whom 
he armed, and availed himself of the opportunity of 
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a festival of Démétér to turn them against the peo- 
ple. He is said to have made many conquests over 
the petty Sikan communities in the neighbourhood : 
but exaction and cruelties towards his own sub- 
jects are noticed as his most prominent character- 
istic, and his brazen bull passed into imperishable 
memory. This piece of mechanism was hollow, 
and sufficiently capacious to contain one or more 
victims enclosed within it, to perish in tortures 
when the metal was heated : the cries of these suf- 
fering prisoners passed for the roarings of the ani- 
mal. The artist was named Perillus, and is said to 
have been himself the first person burnt in it by 
order of the despot. In spite of the odium thus 
incurred, Phalaris maintained himself as despot for 
sixteen years ; at the end of which period a gene- 
ral rising of the people, headed by a leading man 
named Telemachus, terminated both his reign and 
his life‘. Whether Telemachus became despot 

1 Everything which has ever been said about Phalaris is noticed and 
discussed in the learned and acute Dissertation of Bentley on the Let- 
ters of Phalaris: compare also Seyffert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, 
Ρ. 57-61, who however treats the pretended letters of Phalaris with 


more consideration than the readers of Dr. Bentley will generally be 
disposed to sanction. 

The story of the brazen bull of Phalaris seems to rest on sufficient 
evidence: it is expressly mentioned by Pindar, and the bull itself, after 
having been carried away to Carthage when the Carthaginians took 
Agrigentum, was restored to the Agrigentines by Scipio when he took 
Carthage. See Aristot. Polit. v. 8,4; Pindar, Pyth. i. 185; Polyb. 
xii. 25; Diodor. xiii. 90; Cicero in Verr. iv. 33. 

It does not appear that Timeus really called in question the histo- 
rical reality of the bull of Phalaris, though he has been erroneously 
supposed to have done so. Timsus affirmed that the bull which was 
shown in his own time at Agrigentum was not the identical machine : 
which was correct, for it must have been then at Carthage, from whence 
it was not restored to Agrigentum until after 146 5.c. See a note of 
Boéckh on the Scholia ad Pindar. Pyth. i. 185. 
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or not, we have no information: sixty years after- 
wards, we shall find his descendant Théron esta- 
blished in that position. 

It was about the period of the death of Phalaris 
that the Syracusans reconquered their revolted 
colony of Kamarina (in the south-east of the island 
between Syracuse and Gela), expelled or dispos- 
sessed the inhabitants, and resumed the territory’. 
With the exception of this accidental circumstance, 
we are without information about the Sicilian cities 
until a time rather before 500 B.c., just when the 
war between Kroton and Sybaris had extinguished 
the power of the latter, and when the despotism of 
the Peisistratids at Athens had been exchanged for 
the democratical constitution of Kleisthenés. The 
first forms of government among the Sicilian Greeks, 
as among the cities of Greece Proper in the early 
historical age, appear to have been all oligarchical : 
we do not know under what particular modifica- 
tions, but probably all more or less resembling that 
of Syracuse, where the Gamori (or wealthy pro- 
prietors descended from the original colonising 
chiefs) possessing large landed properties tilled by 
a numerous Sikel serf population called Kyllyrii, 
formed the qualified citizens, out of whom, as well 
as by whom, magistrates and generals were chosen ; 
while the Demos, or non-privileged freemen, com- 
prised the small proprietary cultivators who main- 
tained themselves, by manual labour and without 
slaves, from their own lands or gardens, together 
with the artisans and tradesmen. In the course of 


1 Thucyd. vi. 5; Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. v. 19: compare Wesseling 
ad Diodor. xi. 76. 
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two or three generations, many individuals of the 
privileged class would have fallen into poverty and 
would find themselves more nearly on a par with 
the non-privileged ; while such members of the 
latter as might rise to opulence were not for that 
reason admitted into the privileged body. Here 
were ample materials for discontent: ambitious 
leaders, often themselves members of the privileged 
body, put themselves at the head of the popular op- 
position, overthrew the oligarchy, and made them- 
selves despots ; democracy being at that time hardly 
known anywhere in Greece. The general fact of 
this change, preceded by occasional violent dissen- 
sions among the privileged class themselves’, is all 
that we are permitted to know, without those mo- 
difying circumstances by which it must have been 
accompanied in every separate city. Towards or 
near the year 500 B.c., we find Anaxilaus despot at 
Rhegium, Skythés at Zanklé, Térillus at Himera, 
Peithagoras at Selinus, Kleander at Gela, and 
Panetius at Leontini?. It was about the year 
509 5.6. that the Spartan prince Dorieus conducted 
a body of emigrants to the territories of Eryx and 
Egesta, near the north-western corner of the island, 
in hopes of expelling the non-Hellenic inhabitants 
and founding a new Grecian colony. But the Car- 
thaginians, whose Sicilian possessions were close 
adjoining and who had already aided in driving 
Dorieus from a previous establishmént at Kinyps 

? At Gela, Herodot. vii. 153; at Syracuse, Aristot. Politic. v. 3, 1. 

* Aristot. Politic. v. 8,4; v.10, 4. Καὶ εἰς τυραννίδα μεταβάλλει ἐξ 
ὀλιγαρχίας, ὥσπερ ἐν Σικελίᾳ σχεδὸν al πλεῖσται τῶν ἀρχαίων" ἐν Λεον- 


, 
τίνοις els τὴν Παναιτίου τυραννίδα, καὶ ἐν Τέλᾳ εἰς τὴν Κλεάνδρου, καὶ ἐν 
ἄλλαις πολλαῖς πόλεσιν ὡσαύτως. 
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in Libya,—now lent such vigorous assistance to the 
Egestzan inhabitants, that the Spartan prince, after 
a short period of prosperity, was defeated and slain 
with most of his companions: such of them as 
escaped, under the orders of Euryleon, took posses- 
sion of Minoa, which bore from henceforward the 
mame of Herakleia'—a colony and dependency of 
the neighbouring town of Selinus, of which Peitha- 
goras was thendespot. Euryleon joined the mal- 
contents at Selinus, overthrew Peithagoras, and 
established himself as despot, until, after a short 
possession of power, he was slain in a popular 
mutiny*. 

We are here introduced to the first known in- 
stance of that series of contests between the Phe- 
nicians and Greeks in Sicily, which, like the strug- 
gles between the Saracens and the Normans in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries after the Christian 
vera, were destined to determine whether the island 
should bea part of Africa or a part of Europe—and 
which were only terminated, after the lapse of three 
centuries, by the absorption of both into the vast 
bosom of Rome. Jt seems that the Carthaginians 
and Egestzeans not only overwhelmed Dorieus, but 
also made some conquests of the neighbouring 


1 Diodorus ascribes the foundation of Herakleia to Dorieus: this 
eeems not consistent with the account of Herodotus, unless we are to 
assume that the town of Herakleia which Dorieus founded was destroyed 
by the Carthaginians, and that the name Herakleia was afterwards given 
by Euryleon or his successors to that which had before been called 
Minoa (Diodor. iv. 23). 

A fanereal monument in honour of Athenszeus, one of the settlers who 
perished with Dorieus, was seen by Pausanias at Sparta (Pausanias, 
iii. 16, 4). 2 Herodot. v. 43, 46. 
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Grecian possessions, which were scbseguently re- 
covered Ly Ge'o of Srrecuse*. 

Neat long after the death of Doneus, Kleander 
cespot of Gela began to raise Lis city to ascendency 
over the other Sicilian Greeks, who had hitherto 
been, if not all equal. at least all independent. His 
powerful mercenary force, levied in part among the 
Sikel tribes?, did not preserve him from the sword 


- of a Geloan citizen named Sabvilus, who slew bim 


after a reign of seven years: but it enabled his 
brother and successor Hippokratés to extend his 
dominion over nearly half of the island. In that 
mercenary force two officers, σεῖο and Anesidé- 
mus (the latter a citizen of Agrigentum, of the con- 
spicuous family of the Emmenidz, and descended 
from Telemachus the deposer of Phalaris), particu- 
larly distinguished themselves. Gelo was de- 
scended from a native of Télos near the Triopian 
Cape, one of the original settlers who accompanied 
the Rhodian Antiphémus to Sicily. His immediate 
ancestor, named Télinés, had first raised the family 
to distinction by valuable aid to a defeated political 
party, who had been worsted in a struggle and 
forced to seek shelter in the neighbouring town of 
Maktorium. Télinés was possessed of certain pe- 
culiar sacred rites (or visible and portable holy 
symbols, with a privileged knowledge of the cere- 
monial acts and formalities of divine service under 
which they were to be shown) for propitiating the 


 Herodot. vii. 158. The extreme brevity of his allusion is perplex- 
ing, as we have no collateral knowledge to illustrate it. 
3 Polyenus, v. 6. 
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Subterranean Goddesses, Démétér and Persephoné: 
** from whom he obtained them, or how he got at 
them himself (says Herodotus) I cannot say :”’ but 
such was the imposing effect of his presence and 
manner of exhibiting them, that he ventured to 
march into Gela at the head of the exiles from 
Maktorium, and was enabled to reinstate them in 
power—deterring the people from resistance in the 
same manner as the Athenians had been overawed 
by the spectacle of Phyé-Athéné in the chariot 
along with Peisistratus. The extraordinary bold- 
ness of this proceeding excites the admiration of 
Herodotus, especially as he had been informed that 
Télinés was of an unwarlike temperament : the re- 
stored exiles rewarded it by granting to him, and to 
his descendants after him, the hereditary dignity of 
hierophants of the two goddesses '—a function cer- 


1 See about Télinés and this hereditary priesthood, Herodot. vii. 153. 
τούτους ὧν ὁ Τηλίνης κατήγαγε ἐς TeAny, ἔχων οὐδεμίαν ἀνδρῶν δύναμιν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἱρὰ τούτων τῶν θεῶν. ὅθεν δὲ αὐτὰ ἔλαβε, ἢ αὐτὸς ἐκτήσατο, τοῦτο 
οὐκ ἔχω εἶπαι. τούτοισι δὲ ὧν πίσυνος ἐὼν, κατήγαγε, én’ ᾧ τε οἱ ἀπόγονοι 
αὐτοῦ ἱροφάνται τῶν θεῶν ἔσονται : compare a previous passage of this 
history, vol. i. chap. i. p. 35. 

It appears from Pindar that Hiero exercised this hereditary priest- 
hood (Olymp. vi. 160 (95), with the Scholia ad loc. and Scholia ad 
Pindar. Pyth. ii. 27). | ᾿ 

About the story of Phyé personifying Athéné at Athens, see above, 
vol. 111, of this history, chap. xxx. p. 141. 

The ancient religious worship addressed itself more to the eye than 
to the ear; the words spoken were of less importance than the things 
exhibited, the persons performing, and the actions done. The vague 
sense of the Greek and Latin neuter, ἱερὰ or sacra, includes the entire 
ceremony, and is difficult to translate into a modern language: but the 
verbs connected with it, ἔχειν, κεκτῆσθαι, κομίζειν, φαίνειν, iepa—lepo- 
φάντης, &c., relate to exhibition and action. This was particularly the 
case with the mysteries (or solemnities not thrown open to the general 
public but accessible only to those who went through certain prelimi- 
nary forms, and under certain restrictions) in honour of Démétér and 
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tainly honourable, and probably lucrative, connect- 
ed with the administration of consecrated property 


Persephoné, as well as of other deities in different parts of Greece. 
The λεγόμενα or things said on these occasions, were of less importance 
than the δρώμενα and δεικνύμενα, or matters shown and things done 
(see Pausanias, ii. 37, 3). Herodotus says, about the lake of Sais in 
Egypt, Ἔν δὲ τῇ λίμνῃ ταύτῃ τὰ δείκηλα τῶν παθέων αὐτοῦ (of Osiris) 
νυκτὸς ποιεῦσι, τὰ καλέουσι μυστήρια Αἰγύπτιοι: he proceeds to state 
that the Thesmophoria celebrated in honour of Démétér in Greece were 
of the same nature, and gives his opinion that they were imported into 
Greece from Egypt. Homer (Hymn. Cerer. 476): compare Pausan. 
ii. 14, 2. 

Δεῖξεν Τριπτολέμῳ τε, Διόκλεϊ re πληξίππῳ 

Δρησμοσύνην ἱερῶν" καὶ ἐπέφραδεν ὄργια παισὶ 

Πρεσβυτέρῃς Ἐελέοιο...... 

Ὄλβιος, ὃς rad rarer ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων, &c. 
Compare Euripid. Hippolyt. 25 ; Pindar, Fragm. xcvi. ; Sophocl. Frag. 
Iviti. ed. Brunck; Plutarch, De Profect. in Virtute, c. 10, p. 81: 
De Isid. et Osir. p. 353, c. 3. ὡς γὰρ of τελούμενοι κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς 
ἐν θορύβῳ καὶ βοῇ πρὸς ἀλλήλους ὠθούμενοι συνίασι, δρωμένων δὲ 
καὶ δεικνυμένων τῶν ἱερῶν, προσέχουσιν ἤδη μετὰ φόβου καὶ σιωπῆς : 
and Isokratés, Panegyric. c. 6, about Eleusis, τὰ ἱερὰ καὶ νῦν δείκ- 
νυμεν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτόν. These mysteries consisted thus chiefly 
of exhibition and action addressed to the eyes of the communicants, 
and Clemens Alexandrinus calls them a mystic drama—Ano καὶ Κόρη 
δρᾶμα ἐγενέσθην μυστικὸν, καὶ τὴν πλάνην Kai τὴν ἁρπαγὴν καὶ τὸ πένθος ἡ 
᾿Ελευσὶς δᾳδουχεῖ. The word ὄργια is originally nothing more than a 
consecrated expression for épya—iepa ἔργα (see Pausanias, iv. 1, 4, δ), 
though it comes afterwards to designate the whole ceremony, matters 
shown as well as matters done—ra ὄργια κομίζων---ὀργίων παντοίων 
συνθέτης, &c. :.compare Plutarch, Alkibiad. 22-34. 

The sacred objects exhibited formed an essential part of the cere- 
mony, together with the chest in which such of them as were moveable 
were brought out—reAerns ἐγκύμονα μυστίδα κίστην (Nonnus, ix. 127). 
schines, in assisting the religious lustrations performed by his mother, 
was bearer of the chest—x:ordéqgopos καὶ λικνόφορος (Demosthen. de 
Coron&, c. 79, p. 313). Clemens Alexandrinus (Cohort. ad Gent. 
p- 14) describes the objects which were contained in these mystic chests 
of the Eleusinian mysteries—cakes of particular shape, pomegranates, 
salt, ferules, ivy, &c. The communicant was permitted, as a part of 
the ceremony, to take these out of the chest and put them into a 
basket, afterwards putting them back again—“ Jejunavi et ebibi cyceo- 
nem : ex cist& sumpsi et in calathum misi: accepi rursus, in cistulam 
transtuli’’ (Arnobius ad Gent. v. p. 175, ed. Elmenherst), while the 
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and with the enjoyment of a large portion of its 
fruits. 

Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and distin- 
guished hierophantic family at Gela, being the eldest 
of four brothers sons of Deinomenes—Gelo, Hiero, 
Polyzelus and Thrasybulus: and he further enno- 
bled himself by such personal exploits in the army 
of the despot Hippokratés as to be promoted to the 
supreme command of the cavalry. It was greatly to 


uninitiated were excluded from seeing it, and forbidden from looking at 
it ‘“ even from the house-top.” 


Τὸν κάλαθον κατιόντα χαμαὶ θασεῖσθε βέβαλοι 
Μηδ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶ τέγεος. 
(Kallimachus, Hymn. in Cererem, 4.) 

Lobeck, in his learned and excellent treatise, Aglaophamus (i. p. 51), 
says, “ Sacrorum nomine tam Greci, quam Romani, preecipué signa et 
imagines Deorum, omnemque sacram supellectilem dignari solent. Quz 
res animum illuc potius inclinat, ut putem Hierophantas ejusmodi ἱερὰ 
in conspectum hominum protulisse, sive deorum simulacra, sive vasa 
sacra et instrumenta aliave prisce religionis monumenta; qualia in 
sacrario Eleusinio asservata fuisse, etsi nullo testimonio affirmare pos- 
sumus, tamen probabilitatis speciem habet testimonio similem. Nam- 
que non solum in templis feré omnibus cimelia venerande antiquitatis 
condita erant, sed in mysteriis ipsis talium rerum mentio occurrit, quas 
initiati summ& cum veneratione aspicerent, non initiatis ne aspicere 
quidem liceret...... Ex his testimoniis efficitur (p. 61) sacra que Hiero- 
phanta ostendit, illa ipsa fuisse ἅγια φάσματα sive simulacra Deorum, 
eorumque aspectum qui preebeant δεῖξαι τὰ ἱερὰ vel παρέχειν vel φαίνειν 
dici, et ab hoc quasi primario Hierophante actu tum Eleusiniorum sa- 
cerdotum principem nomen accepisse, tum totum negotium esse nun- 
cupatum.” 

Compare also K. F. Herrmann, Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der 
Griechen, part ii. ch. ii. sect. 32. 

A passage in Cicero de Haruspicum Responsis (c.11), which is tran- 
scribed almost entirely by Arnobius adv. Gentes, iv. p. 148, demon- 
strates the minute precision required at Rome in the performance of 
the festival of the Megalesia: the smallest omission or alteration was 
supposed to render the festival unsatisfactory to the gods. 

The memorable history of the Holy Tunic at Treves in 1845, shows 
what immense and wide-spread effect upon the human mind may be 
produced, even in the nineteenth century, by ἱερὰ δεικνύμενα. 
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his activity that the despot owed a succession of 
victories and conquests, in which the Ionic or 
Chalkidic cities of Kallipolis, Naxos, Leontini and 
Zanklé, were successively reduced to dependence’. 

The fate of Zanklé—seemingly held by its despot 
Skythés in a state of dependent alliance under Hip- 
pokratés, and in standing feud with Anaxilaus of 
Rhegium on the opposite side of the strait of Mes- 
sina—was remarkable. At the time when the 
Tonic revolt in Asia was suppressed, and Milétus re- 
conquered by the Persians (B.c. 494, 493), a natural 
sympathy was manifested by the Ionic Greeks in 
Sicily towards the sufferers of the same race on the 
east of the Augean sea. Projects were devised for 
assisting the Asiatic refugees to a new abode, and 
the Zanklzans, especially, invited them to form a 
new Pan-Ionic colony upon the territory of the 
Sikels, called Kalé Akté, on the north coast of 
Sicily—a coast presenting fertile and attractive 
situations, and along the whole line of which there 
was only one Grecian colony—Himera. This in- 
vitation was accepted by the refugees from Samos 
and Milétus, who accordingly put themselves on 
shipboard for Zanklé ; steering, as was usual, along 
the coast of Akarnania to Korkyra, from thence 
across to Tarentum, and along the Italian coast to 
the strait of Messina. It happened that when they 
reached the town of Epizephyrian Lokri, Skythés, 
the despot of Zanklé, was absent from his city, to- 
gether with the larger portion of his military force, 
on an expedition against the Sikels—perhaps un- 
dertaken to facilitate the contemplated colony at 


1 Herodot. vii. 154. 
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Kalé Akté: and his enemy the Rhegian Anaxilaus, 
taking advantage of this accident, proposed to the 
refugees at Lokri that they should seize for them- 
selves, and retain, the unguarded city of Zanklé. 
They followed his suggestion, and possessed them- 
selves of the city, together with the families and 
property of the absent Zankleans ; who speedily 
returned to repair their loss, while their prince 
Skythés farther invoked the powerful aid of his 
ally and superior, Hippokratés. The latter how- 
ever, provoked at the loss of one of his dependent 
cities, seized and imprisoned Skythés, whom he 
considered as the cause of it’, at Inykus, in the 
interior of the island; but he found it at the same 
time advantageous to accept a proposition made to 
him by the Samians, captors of the city, and to 
betray the Zanklzeans whom he had come to aid. 
By a convention ratified with an oath, it was agreed 
that Hippokrates should receive for himself all the 
extra-mural, and half the intra-mural, property and 
slaves belonging to Zankleans, leaving the other 
half to the Samians. Among the property without 
the walls, not the least valuable part consisted in 
the persons of those Zankleans whom Hippokratés 
had come to assist, but whom he now carried away 
as slaves: excepting however from this lot, three 
hundred of the principal citizens, whom he delivered 


? Herodot. vi. 22, 23. Σκύθην μὲν τὸν μούναρχον τῶν Ζαγκλαίων, os 
ἀποβαλόντα τὴν πόλιν, ὁ Ἱπποκράτης πεδήσας, καὶ τὸν ἀδελφεὸν αὐτοῦ 
ΠΙυθογένεα, ἐς “Ivuxoy πόλιν ἀπέπεμψε. 

The words ὡς ἀποβαλόντα seem to imply the relation pre-existing be- 
tween Hippokratés and Skythés, as superior and subject ; and punish- 
ment inflicted by the former upon the latter for having lost an important 
post. 
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over to the Samians to be slaughtered—probably 
lest they might find friends to procure their ransom, 
and afterwards disturb the Samian possession of the 
town. Their lives were however spared by the 
Samians, though we are not told what became of 
them. This transaction, alike perfidious on the 
part of the Samians and of Hippokratés, secured 
to the former a flourishing city, and to the latter 
an abundant booty. We are glad to learn that the 
imprisoned Skythés found means to escape to Da- 
rius, king of Persia, from whom he received a 
generous shelter—imperfect compensation for the 
iniquity of his fellow Greeks!. The Samians how- 
ever did not long retain possession of their conquest, 
but were expelled by the very person who had in- 
stigated them to seize it—Anaxilaus of Rhegium. 
He planted in it new inhabitants, of Dorian and 
Messenian race, recolonising it under the name of 
Messéné—a name which it ever afterwards bore’ ; 
and it appears to have been governed either by him- 
self or by his son Kleophron, until his death about 
B.c. 476. 

Besides the conquests above-mentioned, Hippo- 
kratés of Gela was on the point of making the still 
more important acquisition of Syracuse, and was 
only prevented from doing so, after defeating the 
Syracusans at the river Helérus, and capturing 


comes in his many prisoners, by the mediation of the Corin- 


place des 
of Gel. 


 thians and Korkyrzans, who prevailed on him to 


1 Herodot. vi. 23, 24. Aristotle (Politic. v. 2, 11) represents the 
Samians as having been first actually received into Zankié, and after- 
wards expelling the prior inhabitants: his brief notice is not to be set 
against the perspicuous narrative of Herodotus. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 4; Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. ii. 84; Diodor. xi. 48. 
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be satisfied with the cession of Kamarina and its 
territory as aransom. Having repeopled this ter- 
ritory, which became thus annexed to Gela, he was 
prosecuting his conquests farther among the Sikels, 
when he died or was killed at Hybla. His death 
caused a mutiny among the Geloans, who refused 
to acknowledge his sons, and strove to regain their 
freedom ; but Gelo, the general of horse in the 
army, espousing the cause of the sons with energy, 
put down by force the resistance of the people. As 
soon as this was done, he threw off the mask, de- 
posed the sons of Hippokratés, and seized the 
sceptre himself?. 

Thus master of Gela, and succeeding probably to 
the ascendency enjoyed by his predecessor over the 
Ionic cities, Gelo became the most powerful man 
in the island; but an incident which occurred a 
few years afterwards (B.c. 485), while it aggrandised 
him still farther, transferred the seat of his power 
from Gela to Syracuse. The Syracusan Gamori, 
or oligarchical order of proprietary families, pro- 
bably humbled by their ruinous defeat at the He- 
lérus, were dispossessed of the government by a 
combination between their serf-cultivators called the 
Kyllyrii, and the smaller freemen called the Demos ; 


p.c. 491 
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they were forced to retire to Kasmenz, where they © 


invoked the aid of Gelo to restore them. That am- 
bitious prince undertook the task, and accomplished 
it with facility ; for the Syracusan people, probably 
unable to resist their political opponents when 


? Herodot. vii. 155; Thucyd. vi. 5. The ninth Nemean Ode of 
Pindar (v. 40), addressed to Chromius the friend,of Hiero of Syracuse, 
commemorates, among other exploits, his conduct at the battle of the 
Heldérus. 
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backed by such powerful foreign aid, surrendered 
to him without striking a blow’. But instead of 
restoring the place to the previous oligarchy, Gelo 
appropriated it to himself, and left Gela to be 
governed by his brother Hiero. He greatly en- 
larged the city of Syracuse, and strengthened its 
fortifications : probably it was he who first carried 
it beyond the islet of Ortygia, so as to include a 
larger space of the adjacent mainland (or rather 
island of Sicily) which bore the name of Achradina. 


1 Herodot. vii. 155. ‘O yap δῆμος ὁ τῶν Σνρακουσίων ἐπιόντι Τέλωνε 
παραδιδοῖ. τὴν πόλιν καὶ ἑωῦτόν. 

Aristotle (Politic. v. 2, 6) alludes to the Syracusan democracy pnor 
to the despotism of Gelo as a case of democracy ruined by its own law- 
lessness and disorder. But such can hardly have been the fact, if the 
narrative of Herodotus is to be trusted. The expulsion of the Gamori 
was not an act of lawless democracy, but the rising of free subjects and 
slaves against a governing oligarchy. After the Gamori were expelled, 
there was no time for the democracy tu constitute itself, or to show in 
what degree it possessed capacity for government, since the narrative of 
Herodotus indicates that the restoration by Gelo followed closely upon 
the expulsion. And the superior force, which Gelo brought to the aid 
of the expelled Gamori, is quite sufficient to explain the submission of 
the Syracusan people, had they been ever so well administered. Per- 
haps Aristotle may have had before him reports different from those of 
Herodotus: unless indeed we might venture to suspect that the name 
of Gelo appears in Aristotle by lapse of memory in place of that of 
Dionysius. It is highly probable that the partial disorder into which 
the Syracusan democracy had fallen immediately before the despotism 
of Dionysius, was one of the main circumstances which enabled him to 
acquire the supreme power ; but a similar assertion can hardly be made 
applicable to the early times preceding Gelo, in which indeed democracy 
was only just beginning in Greece. 

The confusion often made by hasty historians between the names of 
Gelo and Dionysius, is severely commented on by Dionysius of Hali- 
karnassus (Antiq. Roman. vii. 1. p. 1314): the latter however, in his 
own statement respecting Gelo, is not altogether free from error, since 
he describes Hippokratés as brother of Gelo. We must accept the suppo- 
sition of Larcher, that Pausanias (vi. 9, 2), while professing to give the 
date of Gelo’s occupation of Syracuse, has really given the date of Gelo’s 
occupation of Gela (see M. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 
491 B.Cc.). | 
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To people this enlarged space he brought all the 
residents in Kamarina, which town he dismantled 
—and more than half of those in Gela ; which was 
thus reduced in importance, while Syracuse became 
the first city in Sicily, and even received fresh addi- 
tion of inhabitants from the neighbouring towns of 
Megara and Eubcea. Both these towns, like Syra- 
cuse, were governed by oligarchies, with serf culti- 
vators dependent upon them, and a Démos or body 
of smaller freemen excluded from the political fran- 
chise : both were involved in war with Gelo, pro- 
bably to resist his encroachments—both were be- 
sieged and taken. The oligarchy who ruled these 
cities, and who were the authors as well as leaders 
of the year, anticipated nothing but ruin at the 
hands of the conqueror; while the Demos, who 
had not been consulted and had taken no part in 
the war (which we must presume to have been car- 
ried on by the oligarchy and their serfs alone), felt 
assured that no harm would be done to them. His 
behaviour disappointed the expectations of both. 
After transporting both of them to Syracuse, he 
established the oligarchs in that town as citizens, 
and sold the Demos as slaves under covenant that 
they should be exported from Sicily. ‘‘ His con- 
duct (says Herodotus‘) was dictated by the convic- 
tion, that a Demos was a most troublesome com- 


1 Herodot. vii. 156. Μεγαρέας re τοὺς ἐν Σικελίῃ, ws πολιορκεόμενοι 
ἐς ὁμολογίην προσεχώρησαν, τοὺς μὲν αὐτῶν παχέας, ἀειραμένους τε πό- 
Aepov αὐτῷ καὶ προσδοκέοντας ἀπολέεσθαι διὰ τοῦτο, ἄγων ἐς Συρακούσας 
πολιήτας ἐποίησε' τὸν δὲ δῆμον τῶν Μεγαρέων, οὐκ ἐόντα μεταίτιον τοῦ 
πολέμου τούτον, οὐδὲ προσδεκόμενον κακὸν οὐδὲν πείσεσθαι, ἀγαγὼν καὶ 
τούτους ἐς τὰς Συρακούσας, ἀπέδοτο én’ ἐξαγωγῇ ἐκ Σικελίης. Τὠυτὸ δὲ 
τούτον καὶ Εὐβοέας τοὺς ἐν Σικελίῃ ἐποίησε διακρίνας. ἜἘποίεε δὲ ταῦτα 
τούτους ἀμφοτέρους, νομίσας δῆμον εἶναι συνοίκημα ἀχαριτώτατον. 
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panion to live with.” It appears that the state of 
society which he wished to establish was that of 
Patricians and clients, without any Plebs ; some- 
thing like that of Thessaly, where there was a pro- 
prietary oligarchy living in the cities, with Penestz 
or dependent cultivators occupying and tilling the 
land on their account—but no small self-working 
proprietors or tradesmen in sufficient number to 
form a recognised class. And since Gelo was re- 
moving the free population from these conquered 
towns and leaving in or around the towns no one 
except the serf-cultivators, we may presume that 
the oligarchical proprietors when removed might 
still continue, even as residents at Syracuse, to re- 
ceive the produce raised for them by others: but 
the small self-working proprietors, if removed in 
like manner, would be deprived of subsistence, be- 
cause their land would be too distant for personal 
tillage and they had no serfs. While therefore we 
fully believe, with Herodotus, that Gelo considered 
the small free proprietors as ‘‘ troublesome yoke- 
fellows”—a sentiment perfectly natural to a Gre- 
cian despot, unless where he found them useful 
aids to his own ambition against a hostile oligarchy 
—we must add that they would become peculiarly 
troublesome in his scheme of concentrating the free 
population of Syracuse, seeing that he would have 
to give them land in the neighbourhood or to pro- 
vide in some other way for their maintenance. 

So large an accession of size, walls, and popula- 
tion, rendered Syracuse, the first Greek city in Si- 


under Gelo cily. And the power of Gelo, embracing as it did 
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of the rest of the island, Greek as well as Sikel, was 
the greatest Hellenic force then existing. It appears 
to have comprised the Grecian cities on the east 
and south-east of the island from the borders of 
Agrigentum to those of Zanklé or Messéné, toge- 
ther with no small proportion of the Sikel tribes. 
Messéné was under the rule of Anaxilaus of Rhe- 
gium, Agrigentum under that of Théro son of 
Asnesidémus, Himera under that of Terillus ; while 
Selinus, close on the borders of Egesta and the 
Carthaginian possessions, had its own government 
free or despotic, but appears to have been allied 
with or dependent upon Carthage'. A dominion 
thus extensive doubtless furnished ample tribute, 
besides which Gelo, having conquered and dispos- 
sessed many landed proprietors and having recolo- 
nised Syracuse, could easily provide both lands and 
citizenship to recompense adherents. Hence he 
was enabled to enlarge materially the military force 
transmitted to him by Hippokratés, and to form a 
naval force besides. Phormis? the Mznalian, who 
took service under him and became citizen of Sy- 
racuse, with fortune enough to send donatives to 
Olympia—and Agésias the Iamid prophet from 
Stymphalus*—are doubtless not the only examples 

' Piodor. xi. 21. 

3 Pausan. v. 27, 1,2. We find the elder Dionysius, about a century 
afterwards, transferring the entire free population of conquered towns 
(Kaulonia and Hipponium in Italy, &c.) to Syracuse (Diodor. xiv. 106, 
a ‘es the sixth Olympic Ode of Pindar, addressed to the Syracusan 
Agésias. The Scholiast on v. 5 of that ode—who says that not Agésias 
himself, but some of his progenitors migrated from Stymphalus to Sy- 
racuse—is contradicted not only by the Scholiast on v. 167, where 


Agésias is rightly termed both ᾿Αρκὰς and Συρακόσιος ; but also by the 
better evidence of Pindar’s own expressions—auvoixiornp Te Tay κλεινᾶν 
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of emigrants joining him from Arcadia; for the 
Arcadian population were poor, brave, and ready 
for mercenary soldiership ; nor can we doubt that 
the service of a Greek despot in Sicily must have 
been more attractive to them than that of Xerxes'. 
Moreover, during the ten years between the battles 
of Marathon and Salamis, when not only so large 
a portion of the Greek cities had become subject 
to Persia, but the prospect of Persian invasion 
hung like a cloud over Greece Proper, the increased 
feeling of insecurity throughout the latter probably 
rendered emigration to Sicily unusually inviting. 
These circumstances in part explain the immense 
power and position which Herodotus represents 
Gelo to have enjoyed, towards the autumn of 481 
B.c., when the Greeks from the Isthmus of Corinth, 
confederated to resist Xerxes, sent to solicit his 
aid. He was then imperial leader of Sicily: he 
could offer to the Greeks (so the historian tells us) 
20,000 hoplites, 200 triremes, 2000 cavairy, 2000 
archers, 2000 slingers, 2000 light-armed horse, be- 
sides furnishing provisions for the entire Grecian 
force as long as the war might last*. If this nu- 


Συρακοσσᾶν---οἴκοθεν οἴκαδε, with reference to Stymphflus and Syra- 
cuse—Oov’ ayxupas (v. 6,99, 101 = 166-174). 

Ergotelés, an exile from Knéssus in Krete, must have migrated some- 
where about this time to Himera in Sicily. See the twelfth Olympic 
Ode of Pindar. 

1 Herodot. viii. 26. 

2 Herodot. vii. 157. ov δὲ δυνάμιός τε ἥκεις μεγάλης, καὶ μοῖρά τοι τῆς 
“Ἑλλάδος οὐκ ἔλαχίστη μέτα, ἄρχοντί γε Σικελίης : and even still stronger, 
ς. 163. ἐὼν Σικελίης τύραννος. 

The word ἄρχων corresponds with ἀρχὴ, such as that of the Athe- 
nians, and is less strong than τύραννος. 

The numerical statement is contained in the speech composed by 
Herodotus for Gelo (vii. 158). 
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merical statement could be at all trusted (which I 
do not believe), Herodotus would be much within 
the truth in saying, that there was no other Hellenic 
power which would bear the least comparison with 
that of Gelo’: and we may well assume such gene- 
ral superiority to be substantially true, though the 
numbers above-mentioned may be an empty boast 
rather than a reality. 

Owing to the great power of Gelo, we now for 
the first time trace an incipient tendency in Sicily 
to combined and central operations. It appears 
that Gelo had formed the plan of uniting the Greek 
forces in Sicily for the purpose of expelling the 
Carthaginians and Egesteans, either wholly or 
partially, from their maritime possessions in the 
western corner of the island, and of avenging the 
death of the Spartan prince Dorieus—that he even 
attempted, though in vain, to induce the Spartans 
and other central Greeks to cooperate in this plan 
—and that upon their refusal, he had in part exe- 
cuted it with the Sicilian forces alone*. We have 


1 Herodot. vii. 145. τὰ δὲ Γέλωνος πρήγματα μεγάλα ἐλέγετο εἶναι" 
οὐδαμῶν Ἑλληνικῶν τῶν οὐ πολλὸν μέζω. 

3 Herodot. vii. 158. Gelo says to the envoys from Peloponnesus— 
“Avdpes “Ἕλληνες, λόγον ἔχοντες πλεονέκτην, ἐτολμήσατε ἐμὲ σύμμαχον 
ἐπὶ τὸν βάρβαρον παρακαλέοντες ἔλθεϊῖν. Αὐτοὶ δὲ, ἐμεῦ πρότερον δεηθέν- 
ros βαρβαρικοῦ στρατοῦ συνεπάψασθαι, ὅτε μοι πρὸς Καρχηδονίους νεῖκος 
συνῆπτο, ἐπισκήπτοντός τε τὸν Δωριέος τοῦ ᾿Αναξανδρίδεω πρὸς ᾿Ἐγεσταίων 
φόνον ἐκπρήξασθαι, ὑποτείνοντός τε τὰ ἐμπόρια συνελευθεροῦν, an’ ὧν 
ὑμῖν μεγάλαι ὠφελίαι τε καὶ ἐπαυρέσιες γεγόνασι" οὔτε ἐμεῦ εἵνεκα ἤλθετε 
βοηθήσοντες, οὔτε τὸν Δωριέος φόνον ἐκπρηξόμενοι᾽ τὸ δὲ κατ᾽ ὑμέας, τάδε 
ἅπαντα ὑπὸ βαρβάροισι νέμεται. ᾿Αλλὰ εὖ γὰρ ἡμῖν καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ ἄμεινον 
κατέστη νῦν δὲ, ἐπειδὴ περιελήλυθε ὁ πόλεμος καὶ ἀπῖκται ἐς ὑμέας, οὕτω 
δὴ Γέλωνος μνῆστις γέγονε. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no farther information re- 
specting the events which these words glance at. They seem to indi- 
cate that the Carthaginians and Egestreans had made some encroach- 
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nothing but a brief and vague allusion to this ex- 
ploit, wherein Gelo appears as the chief and cham- 
pion of Hellenic against barbaric interests in Sicily 
—the forerunner of Dionysius, Timoleon, and 
Agathoklés. But he had already begun to conceive 
himself, and had already been recognised by others, 
in this commanding position, when the envoys of 
Sparta, Athens, Corinth, &c. reached him from the 
Isthmus of Corinth, in 481 B.c., to entreat his aid 
for the repulse of the vast host of invaders about 
to cross the Hellespont. Gelo, after reminding 
them that they had refused a similar application 
for aid from him, said that far from requiting them 
at the hour of need in the like ungenerous spirit, 
he would bring to them an overwhelming reinforce- 
ment (the numbers as given by Herodotus have 
been already stated), but upon one condition only 
—that he should be recognised as generalissimo of 
the entire Grecian force against the Persians. His 
offer was repudiated, with indignant scorn, by the 
Spartan envoy: and Gelo then so far abated in his 
demand, as to be content with the command either 
of the land-force or the naval force, whichever 
might be judged preferable. But here the Athenian 
envoy interposed his protest—‘‘ We are sent here 
(said he) to ask for an army, and not for a gene- 


ments, and threatened to make more: that Gelo had repelled them by 
actual and successful war. I think it strange however that he should 
be made to say—‘ You (the Peloponnesians) have derived great and 
signal advantages from these sea-ports’’—the profit derived from the 
latter by the Peloponnesians can never have been so great as to be sin- 
gled out in this pointed manner. I should rather have expected—dn’ 
ὧν ἡμῖν (and not ἀπ᾽ ὧν vpiv)—which must have been true in point 
of fact, and will be found to read quite consistently with the general 
purport of Gelo’s speech. 
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ral; and thou givest us the army, only in order to 
make thyself general. Know, that even if the 
Spartans would allow thee to command at sea, we 
would not. The naval command is ours, if they 
decline it: we Athenians, the oldest nation in 
Greece—the only Greeks who have never migrated 
from home—whose leader before Troy stands pro- 
claimed by Homer as the best of all the Greeks for 
marshalling and keeping order in an army—we, 
who moreover furnish the largest naval contingent 
in the fleet—we will never submit to be commanded 
by a Syracusan.” 

““ Athenian stranger (replied Gelo), ye seem to 
be provided with commanders, but ye are not likely 
to have soldiers to be commanded. Ye may return 
as soon as you please, and tell the Greeks that their 
year is deprived of its spring?.”’ 

That envoys were sent from Peloponnesus to 
solicit assistance from Gelo against Xerxes, and 
that they solicited in vain, is an incident not to be 
disputed: but the reason assigned for refusal—con- 
flicting pretensions about the supreme command— 
may be suspected to have arisen less from historical 
transmission, than from the conceptions of the 
historian, or of his informants, respecting the rela- 
tions between the parties. In his time, Sparta, 
Athens, and Syracuse were the three great impe- 
rial cities of Greece, and his Sicilian witnesses, proud 


1 Herodot. vii. 161, 162. Polybius (xii. 26) does not seem to have 
read this embassy as related by Herodotus—or at least he must have 
preferred some other account of it—he gives a different account of the 
answer which they made to Gelo: an answer (not insolent but) busi- 
ness-like and evasive—mpaypatixwraroy ἀπόκριμα, ὅς. See Timeus, 
Fragm. 87, ed. Didot. 
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of the great past power of Gelo, might well ascribe 
to him that competition for pre-eminence and com- 
mand which Herodotus has dramatised. The im- 
mense total of forces which Gelo is made to promise 
becomes the more incredible, when we reflect that 
he had another and a better reason for refusing aid 
altogether. He was attacked at home, and was 
fully employed in defending himself. 

The same spring which brought Xerxes across 
the Hellespont into Greece, also witnessed a formi- 
dable Carthaginian invasion of Sicily. Gelo had 
already been engaged in war against them (as has 
been above stated) and had obtained successes, 
which they would naturally seek the first opportu- 
nity of retrieving. The vast Persian invasion of 
Greece, organised for three years before, and draw- 
ing contingents not only from the whole eastern 
world, but especially from their own metropolitan 


’ + brethren at Tyre and Sidon, was well calculated to 


encourage them: and there seems good reason for 
believing that the simultaneous attack on the Greeks 
both in Peloponnesus and in Sicily, was concerted 
between the Carthaginians and Xerxes'—probably 
by the Phcenicians on behalf of Xerxes. Neverthe- 
less this alliance does not exclude other concurrent 
circumstances in the interior of the island, which 
supplied the Carthaginians both with invitation and 
with help. Agrigentum, though not under the 
dominion of Gelo, was ruled by his friend and rela- 
tive Théro: while Rhegium and Messéné under the 

1 Ephorus, Fragment 111, ed. Didot; Diodor. xi. 1, 20. Mitford 
and Dahlmann (Forschungen, Herodotus, &c., sect. 35, p. 186) call in 


question this alliance or understanding between Xerxes and the Cartha- 
ginians ; but on no sufficient grounds, in my judgement. 
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government of Anaxilaus,—Himera under that of 
his father-in-law Terillus—and Selinus,—seem to 
have formed an opposing minority among the Sici- 
lian Greeks ; at variance with Gelo and Théro, but 
in amity and correspondence with Carthage!. It 
was seemingly about the year 481 3.c., that Théro, 
perhaps invited by an Himerzan party, expelled 
from Himera the despot Terillus, and became pos- 
sessed of the town. Terillus applied for aid to 
Carthage, backed by his son-in-law Anaxilaus, who 
espoused the quarrel so warmly, as even to tender 
his own children as hostages to Hamilkar the Cartha- 
ginian Suffes or general, the personal friend or guest 
of Terillus. The application was favourably enter- 
tained, and Hamilkar, arriving at Panormus in the 
eventful year 480 8.c., with a fleet of 3000 ships of 
war and a still larger number of store ships, disem- 
barked a land-force of 300,000 men: which would 
even have been larger, had not the vessels carrying 
the cavalry and the chariots happened to be di- 
spersed by storms*. These numbers we can only 
repeat as we find them, without trusting them any 
farther than as proof that the armament was on the 
most extensive scale. But the different nations of 
whom Herodotus reports the land-force to have 
consisted are trustworthy and curious: it included 
Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, Ligyes, Helisyki, 
Sardinians, and Corsicans®. This is the first ex- 


1 Herodot. vii. 165; Diodor. xi. 23: compare also xiii. 55,59. In 
like manner Rhegium and Messéné formed the opposing interest to 
Syracuse, under Dionysius the elder (Diodor. xiv. 44). 

3 Herodotus (vii. 165) and Diodorus (xi. 20) both give the number 
of the land-force : the latter alone gives that of the fleet. 

5 Herodot. vii. 165. The Ligyes came from the southern junction 
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ample known to us of those numerous mercenary 
armies, which it was the policy of Carthage to com- 
pose of nations different in race and language’, in 
order to obviate conspiracy or mutiny against the 
general. Having landed at Panormus, Hamilkar 
marched to Himera, dragzed his vessels on shore 
under the shelter of a rampart, and then laid siege 
to the town: while the Himerzans, reinforced by 
Théro and the army of Agrigentum, determined on 
an obstinate defence, and even bricked up the gates. 
Pressing messages were despatched to solicit aid 
from Gelo, who collected his whole force, said to 
have amounted to 50,000 foot and 5000 horse, and 
marched to Himera. His arrival restored the cou- 
rage of the inhabitants, and after some partial fight- 
ing, which turned out to the advantage of the 
Greeks, a general battle ensued. It was obstinate 
and bloody, lasting from sun-rise until late in the 
afternoon ; and its success was mainly determined 
by an intercepted letter which fell into the hands 
of Gelo—a communication from the Selinuntines 
to Hamilkar, promising to send a body of horse to 
his aid, and intimating the time at which they 
would arrive. A party of Gelo’s horse, instructed 
to personate this reinforcement from Selinus, were 
received into the camp of Hamilkar, where they 
spread consternation and disorder, and are even said 
to have slain the general and set fire to the ships : 


of Italy and France; the Gulfs of Lyons and Genoa. The Helisyki 
cannot be satisfactorily verified: Niebuhr considers them to have been 
the Volsci: an ingenious conjecture. 

* Polyb. i. 67. His description of the mutiny of the Carthaginian 
mercenaries, after the conclusion of the first Punic war, is highly in- 
structive. 
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while the Greek army, brought to action at this 
opportune moment, at length succeeded in triumph- 
ing over both superior numbers and a determined 
resistance. -If we are to believe Diodorus, 150,000 
men were slain on the side of the Carthaginians ; 
the rest fled partly to the Sikanian mountains, where 
they became prisoners of the Agrigentines— partly 
to a hilly ground, where, from want of water, they 


were obliged to surrender at discretion: twenty’ 


ships alone escaped with a few fugitives, and these 
twenty were destroyed by a storm in the passage, 
so that only one small boat arrived at Carthage with 
the disastrous tidings’. Dismissing such unreason- 
able exaggerations, we can only venture to assert 
that the battle was strenuously disputed, the victory 
complete, and the slain as well as the prisoners 
numerous. The body of Hamilkar was never dis- 
covered, in spite of careful search ordered by Gelo: 
the Carthaginians affirmed, that as soon as the de- 
feat of his army became irreparable, he had cast 
himself into the great sacrificial fire wherein he had 
been offering entire victims (the usual sacrifice con- 
sisting only of a small part of the beast)? to propi- 
tiate the gods, and had there been consumed. The 
Carthaginians erected funereal monuments to him, 


1 Diodor. xi. 21-24. 

2 Herodotus, vii. 167. σώματα ὅλα καταγίζων. This passage of He- 
rodotus receives illustration from the learned comment of Movers on 
the Phoenician inscription recently discovered at Marseilles. It was the 
usual custom of the Jews, and it had been in 4ld times the custom with 
the Phoenicians (Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 15), to burn the victim entire : 
the Phoenicians departed from this practice, but the departure seems to 
have been considered as not strictly correct, and in times of great 
misfortune or anxiety, the old habit was resumed (Mévers, Das Opfer- 
wesen der Karthager. Breslau, 1847, p. 71-118). 
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graced with periodical sacrifices, both in Carthage 
and in their principal colonies’: on the field of 
battle itself also, a monument was raised to him by 
the Greeks. On that monument, seventy years 
afterwards, his victorious grandson, fresh from the 
plunder of this same city of Himera, offered the 
bloody sacrifice of 3000 Grecian prisoners’. 

We may presume that Anaxilaus with the forces 
of Rhegium shared in the defeat of the foreign in- 
vader whom he had called in, and probably other 
Greeks besides. All of them were now compelled 
to sue for peace from Gelo, and to solicit the privi- 
lege of being enrolled as his dependent allies, which 
was granted to them without any harder imposition 
than the tribute probably involved in that relation’. 
Even the Carthaginians themselves were so intimi- 


' Herodot. vii. 166, 167. Hamilkar was son of a Syracusan mother : 
a curious proof of connubium between Carthage and Syracuse. At the 
moment when the elder Dionysius declared war against Carthage, in 
398 5.c., there were many Carthaginian merchants dwelling both in 
Syracuse and in other Greco-Sicilian cities, together with ships and 
other property. Dionysius gave licence to the Syracusans, at the first 
instant when he had determined on declaring war, to plunder all this 
property (Diodor. xiv. 46). This speedy multiplication of Carthaginians 
with merchandise in the Grecian cities, 80 soon after a bloody war had 
been concluded, is a strong proof of the spontaneous tendencies of 
trade. 

3 Diodor. xiii. 62. According to Herodotus, the battle of Himera 
took place on the same day as that of Salamis ; according to Diodorus, 
on the same day as that of Thermopyle. If we are forced to choose 
between the two witnesses, there can be no hesitation in preferring the 
former: buat it seems more probable that neither is correct. 

As far as we can judge from the brief allusions of Herodotus, he must 
have conceived the battle of Himera in a manner totally different from 
Diodorus. Under such circumstances, I cannot venture to trust the 
details given by the latter. 

8. 1 presume this treatment of Anaxilaus by Gelo must be alluded to 
in Diodorus xi. 66: at least it is difficult to understand what other 
““ great benefit ’’ Gelo had conferred on Anaxilaus. 
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dated by the defeat, that they sent envoys to ask 
for peace at Syracuse, which they are said to have 
obtained mainly by the solicitation of Damareté 
wife of Gelo, on condition of paying 2000 talents 
to defray the costs of the war, and of erecting two 
temples in which the terms of the treaty were to be 
permanently recorded'. If we could believe the 
assertion of Theophrastus, Gelo exacted from the 
Carthaginians a stipulation that they would for the 
future abstain from human sacrifices in their reli- 
gious worship*: but such an interference with 
foreign religious rites would be unexampled in that 
age, and we know moreover that the practice was 
not permanently discontinued at Carthage®. Indeed 
we may reasonably suspect that Diodorus, copying 
from writers like Ephorus and Timeus long after 
the events, has exaggerated considerably the defeat, 
the humiliation, and the amercement, of the Cartha- 
ginians. For the words of the poet Pindar, a very 
few years after the battle of Himera, represent a 
fresh Carthaginian invasion as matter of present 
uneasiness and alarm‘: and the Carthaginian fleet 
is found engaged in aggressive warfare on the coast 

of Italy, requiring to be coerced by the brother and 
successor of Gelo. 

The victory of Himera procured for the Sicilian 
cities immunity from foreign war together with a 
rich plunder. Splendid offerings of thanksgiving 
to the gods were dedicated in the temples of Himera, 

1 Diodor. xi. 26. 

2 Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. ii. 3; Plutarch, De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 
p- 552, c. 6. 


3 Diodor. xx. 14. 
4 Pindar, Nem. ix. 67 (= 28 B.) with the Scholia. 
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Syracuse, and Delphi: and the epigram of Simo- 
nidés', composed for the tripod offered in the latter 
temple, described Gelo with his three brothers Hiero, 
Polyzélus, and Thrasybulus, as the joint liberators 
of Greece from the Barbarian, along with the victors 
of Salamis and Platza. And the Sicilians alleged 
that he was on the point of actually sending rein- 
forcements to the Greeks against Xerxes, in spite 
of the necessity of submitting to Spartan command, 
when the intelligence of the defeat and retreat of 
that prince reached him. But we find another state- 
ment decidedly more probable—that he sent a con- 
fidential envoy named Kadmus to Delphi with orders 
fo watch the turn of the Xerxeian invasion, and in 
case it should prove successful (as he thought that 
it probably would be) to tender presents and sub- 
mission to the victorious invader on behalf of Syra- 
cuse*, When we consider that until the very morn- 
ing of the battle of Salamis, the cause of Grecian 
independence must have appeared to an impartial 
spectator almost desperate, we cannot wonder that 
Gelo should take precautions for preventing the 
onward progress of the Persians towards Sicily, 
which was already sufficiently imperiled by its for- 
midable enemies in Africa. The defeat of the Per- 
sians at Salamis and of the Carthaginians at Himera 
cleared away suddenly and unexpectedly the terrific 
cloud from Greece as well as from Sicily, and left a 
sky comparatively brilliant with prosperous hopes. 
To the victorious army of Gelo, there was abun- 


 Simonidés, Epigr. 141, ed. Bergk. 
3 Herodot. vii. 163-165 : compare Diodor. xi. 26; Ephorus, Fragm. 
111, ed. Didot. 
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dant plunder for recompense as well as distribution : 
among the most valuable part of the plunder were 
the numerous prisoners taken, who were divided 
among the cities in proportion to the number of 
troops furnished by each. Of course the largest 
shares must have fallen to Syracuse and Agrigen- 
tum: while the number acquired by the latter was 
still farther increased by the separate capture of 
those prisoners who had dispersed throughout the 
mountains in and near the Agrigentine territory. 
All the Sicilian cities allied with or dependent on 
Gelo, but especially the two last-mentioned, were 
thus put in possession of a number of slaves as 
public property, who were kept in chains to work’, 
and were either employed on public undertakings 
for defence, ornament, and religious solemnity— 
or let out to private masters so as to afford a 
revenue to the state. So great was the total of 
these public slaves at Agrigentum, that though 
many were employed on state- works, which elevated 
the city to signal grandeur during the flourishing 
period of seventy years which intervened between 
the recent battle and its subsequent capture by the 
Carthaginians—there nevertheless remained great 
numbers to be let out to private individuals, some 
of whom had no less than five hundred slaves re- 
spectively in their employment’. 

1 Diodor. xi. 25. αἱ δὲ πόλεις εἰς πέδας κατέστησαν τοὺς διαιρεθέντας 
αἰχμαλώτους, καὶ τοὺς δεδεμένους" τῶν ἔργων διὰ τούτων ἐπεσκεύαζον. 

For analogous instances of captives taken in war being employed in 
public works by the captors, and labouring in chains, see the cases of 
Tegea and Samos in Herodot. i. 66; ili. 39. 

2 Diodor. xi. 25. Respecting slaves belonging to the public, and let 


out for hire to individual employers, compare the large financial project 
conceived by Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, capp. 3 and 4. 
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The peace which now ensued left Gelo master of 
Syracuse and Gela, with the Chalkidic Greek towns 
on the east of the island ; while Théro governed in 
Agrigentum, and his son Thrasydzus in Himera. 
In power as well as in reputation, Gelo was un- 
questionably the chief person in the island ; more- 
over he was connected by marriage, and lived on 
terms of uninterrupted friendship, with Théro. His 
conduct both at Syracuse and towards the cities 
dependent upon him, was mild and conciliating. 
But his subsequent career was very short: he died 
of a dropsical complaint not much more than a year 
after the battle of Himera, while the glories of that 
day were fresh in every one’s recollection. ,As the 
Syracusan law rigorously interdicted expensive fune- 
rals, Gelo had commanded that his own obsequies 
should be conducted in strict conformity to the 
law: nevertheless the zeal of his successor as well 
as the attachment of the people disobeyed these 
commands. ‘The great mass of citizens followed his 
funeral procession from the city to the estate of his 
wife, fifteen miles distant : nine massive towers were 
erected to distinguish the spot; and the solemni- 
ties of heroic worship were rendered to him. Nor 
did the respectful recollections of the conqueror of 
Himera ever afterwards die out among the Syracu- 
san people, though his tomb was defaced first by 
the Carthaginians, and afterwards by the despot 
Agathoklés'. And when we recollect the destruc- 
tive effects caused by the subsequent Carthaginian 
invasions, we shall be sensible how great was the 


1 Diodor. xi. 38, 67; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29; Aristotle, Τελώων 
Πολίτεια ; Fragm. p. 106, ed. Neumann. 
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debt of gratitude owing to Gelo by his contempo- 
raries. 

It was not merely as conqueror of Himera, but 
as a sort of second founder of Syracuse’, that Gelo 
was thus solemnly worshiped. The size, the 
strength, and the population of the town were all 
greatly increased under him. Besides the number 
of new inhabitants which be brought from Gela, the 
Hyblean Megara, and the Sicilian Eubcea, we are 
informed that he also inscribed on the roll of citi- 
zens no less than 10,000 mercenary soldiers. It 
will moreover appear that these new-made citizens 
were in possession of the islet of Ortygia, and the 
portion. of the city closely bordering on it, which 
bore the name of Achradina*—the interior strong- 
holds of Syracuse. It has already been stated that 
Ortygia was the original settlement, and that the 
city did not overstep the boundaries of the islet 
before the enlargements of Gelo. We do not 
know by what arrangements Gelo provided new 
lands for so large a number of new-comers: but 
when we come to notice the antipathy with which 
these latter were regarded by the remaining citizens, 
we shall be inclined to believe that the old citizens 
had been dispossessed and degraded. 

Gelo left a son in tender years, but his power 
passed, by his own direction, to two of his brothers, 
Polyzélus and Hiero ; the former of whom married 
the widow of the deceased prince, and was named, 
according to his testamentary directions, com- 
mander of the military force—while Hiero was 
intended to enjoy the government of the city. 
Whatever may have been the wishes of Gelo, how- 

1 Diodor. xi, 49. 2 Diodor. xi. 72, 73. 
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ever, the real power fell to Hiero—a man of energy 
and determination, and munificent as a patron of 
contemporary poets, Pindar, Simonidés, Bacchy- 
lidés, Epicharmus, A%schylus, and others ; but the 
victim of a painful internal complaint—jealous in his 
temper—cruel, and rapacious in his government'— 
and noted as an organizer of that systematic espion- 
age which broke up all freedom of speech among his 
subjects. Especially jealous of his brother Poly- 
zélus, who was very popular in the city, he des- 
patched him on a military expedition against the 
Krotoniates, with a view of indirectly accomplish- 
ing his destruction: but Polyzélus, aware of the 
snare, fled to Agrigentum, and sought protection 
from his brother-in-law the despot Théron ; from 
whom Hiero redemanded him, and on receiving a 
refusal, prepared to enforce the demand by arms. 
He had already advanced on his march as far as 
the river Gela, but no actual battle appears to have 
taken place: it is interesting to hear that Simo- 
nidés the poet, esteemed and rewarded by both 
these princes, was the mediator of peace between 
them *, 

The temporary breach, and sudden reconciliation, 
between these two powerful despots, proved the 
cause of sorrow and ruin at Himera. That city, 
under the dominion of the Agrigentine Théro, was 
administered by his son Thrasydeus—a youth 
whose oppressive conduct speedily excited the 


1 Diodor. xi. 67; Aristotel. Politic. v. 9,3. In spite of the com- 
pliments directly paid by Pindar to Hiero (xpavs ἀστοῖς, οὐ φθονέων 
ἀγαθοῖς, ξείνοις δὲ θαυμαστὸς πατὴρ, Pyth. iii. 71125), his indirect ad- 
monitions and hints sufficiently attest the real character (see Dissen ad 
Pindar. Pyth. i. and ii. p. 161-182). 

2 Diodor. xi. 48; Schol. Pindar, Olymp. ii. 29. 
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strongest antipathy. The Himerzans, knowing 
that they had little chance of redress from Théro 
against his son, took advantage of the quarrel be- 
tween him and Hiero to make propositions to the 
latter, and to entreat his aid for the expulsion of 
Thrasydzus, tendering themselves as subjects of 
Syracuse. It appears that Kapys and Hippokratés, 
cousins of Théro, but at variance with him, and 
also candidates for the protection of Hiero, were 
concerned in this scheme for detaching Himera 
from the dominion of Théro. But so soon as 
peace had been concluded, Hiero betrayed to Théro 
both the schemes and the malcontents at Himera. 
We seem to make out that Kapys and Hippokratés 
collected some forces to resist Théro, but were de- 
feated by him at the river Himera!: his victory was 
followed up by seizing and putting to death a large 
number of Himerzan citizens. So great was the 
number slain, coupled with the loss of others who 
fled for fear of being slain, that the population of 
the city was sensibly and inconveniently diminished. 
Théro invited and enrolled a large addition of new 
citizens, chiefly of Dorian blood?®. 

The power of Hiero, now reconciled both with 
Théro and with his brother Polyzélus, is marked 
by several circumstances as noway inferior to that 
of Gelo, and probably the greatest not merely in 


1 Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. ii. 173. For the few facts which can be 
made out respecting the family and genealogy of Théro, see Géller, De 
Sita et Origine Syracusarum, ch. vii. p. 19-22. The Scholiasts of 
Pindar are occasionally useful in explaining his brief historical allu- 
sions; but they seem to have had very few trustworthy materials before 
them for so doing. 

2 Diodor. xi. 48, 49. 
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Sicily, but throughout the Grecian world. The 
citizens of the distant city of Cume, on the coast 
of Italy, harassed by Carthaginian and Tyrrhe- 
nian fleets, entreated bis aid, and received from 
him a squadron which defeated and drove off their 
enemies': he even settled a Syracusan colony in the 
neighbouring island of Pithekusa. Anaxilaus, de- 
spot of Rhegium and Messéné, had attacked, and 
might probably have overpowered, his neighbours 
the Epizephyrian Lokrians; but the menaces of 
Hiero, invoked by the Lokrians, and conveyed by the 
envoy Chromius, compelled him to desist*. Those 
heroic honours, which in Greece belonged to the 
Citkist of a new city, were yet wanting to him ; and 
he procured them by the foundation of the new city 
of Aitna®, on the site and in the place of Katana, 
the inhabitants of which he expelled, as well as 
those of Naxos. While these Naxians and Kata- 
nzeans were directed to take up their abode at 
Leontini along with the existing inhabitants, Hiero 
planted 10,000 new inhabitants in his adopted city 


1 The brazen helmet, discovered near the site of Olympia with the 
name of Hiero and the victory at Cume inscribed on it, yet remains as 
an interesting relic to commemorate this event: it was among the offer- 
ings presented by Hiero to the Olympic Zeus: see Boéckh, Corp. In- 
scriptt. Greec. No. 16, part i. p. 34. 

2 Diodor. xi. 51; Pindar, i. 74 (== 140); ii. 17 (== 35) with the 
Scholia; Epicharmus, Fragment, p. 19, ed. Krusemann ; Scho]. Pindar. 
Pyth. i. 98; Strabo, v. p. 247. 

8 Ἱέρων οἰκιστὴς ἀντὶ τυράννου βουλόμενος εἶναι, Κατάνην 
ἐξελὼν Αἴτνην μετωνόμασε τὴν πόλιν, ἑαυτὸν οἰκιστὴν προσαγορεύσας 
(Schol. ad Pindar, Nem. i. 1). 

Compare the subsequent case of the foundation of Thurii, among the 
citizens of which violent disputes arose, in determining who should be 
recognised as CEkist of the place. On referring to the oracle, Apoilo 
directed them to commemorate himself as Cékist (Diodor. xii, 35). 
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of AXtna: 5000 from Syracuse and Gela—with an 
equal number from Peloponnesus. They served as an 
auxiliary force, ready to be called forth in the event 
of discontents at Syracuse, as we shall see by the 
history of his successor : he gave them not only the 
territory which had before belonged to Katana, but 
also a large addition besides, chiefly at the expense 
of the neighbouring Sikel tribes. His son Deino- 
menés, and his friend and confidant Chromius, en- 
rolled as an Autnean, became joint administrators 
of the city: its religious and social customs were 
assimilated to the Dorian model', and Pindar dreams 
of future relations between the despot and citizens 
of AStna, analogous to those between king and 
citizens at Sparta. Both Hiero and Chromius were 
‘proclaimed as AStnzans at the Pythian and Nemean 
games, when their chariots gained victories ; on 
which occasion the assembled crowd heard for the 
first time of the new Hellenic city of tna. We 
see, by the compliments of Pindar*, that Hiero was 
vain of his new title of founder; but we must re- 
mark that it was procured, not, as in most cases, 
by planting Greeks on a spot previously barbarous, 
but by the dispossession and impoverishment of 
other Grecian citizens, who seem to have given no 
ground of offence. Both in Gelo and Hiero we see 
the first exhibition of that propensity to violent 


1 Chromius ἐπίτροπος τῆς Αἴτνης (Schol. Pind. Nem. ix. 1). About 
the Dorian institutions of tna, &c., Pindar, Pyth. i. 60-71. 

Deinomenés survived his father, and commemorated the Olympic 
victories of the latter by costly offerings at Olympia (Pausan. vi. 12, 1). 

3 Pindar, Pyth. i. 60 (= 117); iii. 69 (== 121). Pindar. ap. Strabo. 
vi. p. 269. Compare Nemea, ix. 1-30, addressed to Chromius. Hiero 
is proclaimed in some odes as a Syracusan ; but Syracuse and the newly- 
founded tna are intimately joined together : see Nemea, i. ἐπέ. 
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and wholesale transplantation of inhabitants from 
one seat to another, which was not uncommon 
among Assyrian and Persian despots, and which 
was exhibited on a still larger scale by the successors 
of Alexander the Great in their numerous new-built 
cities. 

Anaxilaus of Rhegium died shortly after that mes- 
sage of Hiero which had compelled him to spare 
the Lokrians; but such was the esteem enter- 
tained for his memory, and so efficient the govern- 
ment of Mikythus, a manumitted slave whom he 
constituted regent, that Rhegium and Messéné 
were preserved for his children, yet minors’. But 
a still more important change in Sicily was caused 
by the death of the Agrigentine Théro, which took | 
place seemingly about 472 B.c. This prince, a 
partner with Gelo in the great victory over the 
Carthaginians, left a reputation of good govern- 
ment as well as ability among the Agrigentines, 
which we find perpetuated in the laureat strains of 
Pindar—and his memory doubtless became still 
farther endeared from comparison with his son and 
successor. ‘Thrasydzus, now master both of Hi- 
mera and Agrigentum, displayed on a larger scale 
the same oppressive and sanguinary dispositions 
which had before provoked rebellion at the former 
city. Feeling himself detested by his subjects, he 
enlarged the military force which had been left by 
his father, and engaged so many new mercenaries, 
that he became master of a force of 20,000 men, 
horse and foot. And in his own territory, perhaps, 
he might long have trodden with impunity in the 


1 Justin, iv. 2. 
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footsteps of Phalaris, had he not imprudently pro- 
voked his more powerful neighbour Hiero. In an 
obstinaté and murderous battle between these two 
princes, 2000 men were slain on the side of the 
Syracusans, and 4000 on that of the Agrigentines : 
an immense slaughter, considering that it mostly 
fell upon the Greeks in the two armies, and not 
upon the non-Hellenic mercenaries’. But the 
defeat of Thrasydeus was so complete, that he was 
compelled to flee not only from Agrigentum, but 
from Sicily : he retired to Megara in Greece Proper, 
where he was condemned to death and perished*. 
The Agrigentines, thus happily released from their 
oppressor, sued for and obtained peace from Hiero: 
they are said to have established a democratical 
government, but we learn that Hiero sent many 
citizens into banishment from Agrigentum and 
Himera, as well as from Gela®, nor can we doubt 
that all the three were numbered among his subject 
cities. The moment of freedom only commenced 
for them when the Gelonian dynasty shared the fate 
of the Theronian. 

The victory over Thrasydeus rendered Hiero 
more completely master of Sicily than his brother 
Gelo had been before him. ‘The last act which we 
hear of him, is, his interference on behalf of his 


1 So I conceive the words of Diodorus are to be understood—mei- 
oro τῶν παραταξαμένων “Ἑλλήνων πρὸς Ἕλληνας ἔπεσον (Diodor. xi. 53). 

3 Diodor. xi. 53. ἐκεῖ θανάτου καταγνωσθεὶς ἐτελεύτησεν. This is a 
remarkable specimen of the feeling in a foreign city towards an oppress- 
ive τύραννος. The Megarians of Greece Proper were much connected 
with Sicily, through the Hyblean Megara, as well as Selinus. 

3. Diodor. xi. 76. Οἱ κατὰ τὴν ‘lépwvos δυναστείαν ἐκπεπτωκότες ἐκ τῶν 
ἰδίων πόλεων---τούτων δ᾽ ἦσαν Τελῶοι καὶ ᾿Ακραγαντῖνοι καὶ Ἱμεραῖοι. 
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brothers-in-law', the sons, of Anaxilaus of Rhegium, 
who were now of age to govern. He encouraged 
them to prefer, and probably showed himself ready 
to enforce, their claim against Mikythus, who had 
administered Rhegium since the death of Anaxilaus, 
for the property as well as the sceptre. Mikythus 
complied readily with the demand, rendering an 
account so exact and faithful, that the sons of 
Anaxilaus themselves entreated him to remain and 
govern—or more probably to lend his aid to their 
government. This request he was wise enough to 
refuse: he removed his own property and retired to 
Tegea in Arcadia. Hiero died shortly afterwards, 
of the complaint under which he had so long suf- 
fered, after a reign of ten years’. 

On the death of Hiero, the succession was dis- 
puted between his brother Thrasybulus, and his ne- 
phew the youthful son of Gelo, so that the partisans 
of the family became thusdivided. Thrasybulus, sur- 
rounding his nephew with temptations to luxurious 


pleasure, contrived to put him indirectly aside, and 


thus to seize the government for bimself®. This 


1 Hiero had married the daughter of Anaxilaus, but he seems also to 
have had twoother wives—the sister or cousin of Théro, andthe daughter 
of a Syracusan named Nikoklés : this last was the mother of his son 
Deinomenés (Schol. Pindar. Pyth. 1. 112). 

We read of Kleophron son of Anaxilaus, governing Messéné during 
his father’s life-time: probably this young man must have died, other- 
wise Mikythus would not have succeeded (Schol. Pindar. Pyth. ii. 34). 

3 Diodor. xi. 66. 

8 Aristotel. Politic. v. 8, 19. Diodorus does not mention the son of 
Gelo. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, App. chap. 10, p. 264 seq.) has 
discussed all the main points connected with Syracusan and Sicilian 
chronology. 
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family division—a curse often resting upon the 
blood-relations of Grecian despots, and leading to 
the greatest atrocities '—coupled with the conduct 
of Thrasybulus himself, caused the downfall of the 
mighty Gelonian dynasty. The bad qualities of 
Hiero were now seen greatly exaggerated, but with- 
out his energy, in Thrasybulus ; who put to death 
many citizens, and banished still more, for the pur- 
pose of seizing their property, until at length he 
provoked among the Syracusans intense and uni- 
versal hatred, shared even by many of the old 
Gelonian partisans. Though he tried to strengthen 
himself by increasing his mercenary force, he could 
not prevent a general revolt from breaking out 
among the Syracusan population. By summoning 
those citizens whom Hiero had planted in his new 
city of AStna, as well as various troops from his 
dependent allies, he found himself at the head of 
15,000 men, and master of the interior strongholds 
of the city—the island of Ortygia with Achradina, 
while the great body of the revolted Syracusans 
were assembled in the outer city called Tyché. 
Though superior in number, yet being no match 
in military efficiency for the forces of Thrasybulus, 

1 Xenophon, Hiero, iii. 8. El τοίνυν ἐθέλεις κατανοεῖν, εὑρήσεις μὲν 
τοὺς ἰδιώτας ὑπὸ τούτων μάλιστα φιλουμένους, τοὺς δὲ τυράννους πολλοὺς 
μὲν παῖδας ἑαυτῶν ἀπεκτονηκότας, πολλοὺς δ᾽ ὑπὸ παιδῶν αὐτοὺς ἀπολω- 
λότας, πολλοὺς δὲ ἀδελφοὺς ἐν τυραννίσιν ἀλληλοφόνους γεγενημένους, 
πολλοὺς δὲ καὶ ὑπὸ γυναικῶν τῶν ἑαυτῶν τυράννους διεφθαρμένους, καὶ 
ὑπὸ ἑταίρων γε τῶν μάλιστα δοκούντων φίλων εἶναι : compare Isokratés, 
De Pace, Orat. viii. p. 182, § 138. 

So also Tacitus (Hist. v. 9) respecting the native kings of Judea, 
after the expulsion of the Syrian dynasty—‘“‘ Sibi ipsi reges imposuere : 
qui, mobilitate vulgi expulsi, resumpta per arma dominatione, fugas 


civium, urbium eversiones,—/frairum, conjugum, parenium, neces—altaque 
solita regibus ausi,”’ &c. 
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they were obliged to invoke aid from the other 
cities in Sicily, as well as from the Sikel tribes— 
proclaiming the Gelonian dynasty as the common 
enemy of freedom in the island, and holding out 
universal independence as the reward of victory. 
It was fortunate for them that there was no brother- 
despot like the powerful Théro to espouse the cause 
of Thrasybulus: Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, Hi- 
mera, and even the Sikel tribes, all responded to 
the call with alacrity, so that a large force, both 
military and naval, came to reinforce the Syra- 
cusans: Thrasybulus was totally defeated, first in 
a naval action, next on land, and obliged to shut 
himself up in Ortygia and Achradina, where he 
soon found his situation hopeless. He accordingly 
opened a negotiation with his opponents, which 
ended in his abdication and retirement to Lokri, 
while the mercenary troops whom he had brought 
together were also permitted to depart unmolested’. 
The expelled Thrasybulus afterwards lived and died 
as a private citizen at Lokri—a very different fate 
from that which had befallen Thrasydeus son of 
Théro at Megara, though both seem to have given 
the same provocation. 

Thus fell the powerful Gelonian dynasty at Syra- 
cuse, after a continuance of eighteen years*. Its 
fall was nothing less than an extensive revolution 
throughout Sicily. Among the various cities of the 
island there had grown up many petty despots, 
each with his separate mercenary force ; acting as 
the instruments, and relying on the protection, of 
the great despot at Syracuse. All these were now 

1 Diodor. ix. 67, 68. * Aristotel. Politic. v. 8, 23. 
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expelled, and governments more or less democra- 
tical were established everywhere’. The sons of 
Anaxilaus maintained themselves a little longer at 
Rhegium and Messéné, but the citizens of these 
two towns at length followed the general example, 
compelled them to retire*, and began their era of 
freedom. 

But though the Sicilian despots had thus been 
expelled, the free governments established in their 
place were exposed at first to much difficulty and 
collision. It has been already mentioned that Gelo, 
Hiero, Théro, Thrasydzus, Thrasybulus, &c., had 
all condemned many citizens to exile with con- 
fiscation of property ; and had planted on the soil 
new citizens and mercenaries in numbers no less 
considerable. To what race these mercenaries 
belonged, we are not told: it is *probable that 
they were only in part Greeks. Such violent 
mutations, both of persons and property, could 
not occur without raising bitter conflicts, of in- 
terest as well as of feeling, between the old, the 
new, and the dispossessed proprietors, as soon as 
the iron hand of compression was removed. This 
source of angry dissension was common to all the 
Sicilian cities, but in none did it flow more pro- 
fusely than in Syracuse. In that city, the new 
mercenaries last introduced by Thrasybulus, had 
retired at the same time with him, many of them 
to the Hieronian city of AXtna, from whence they 
had been brought; but there yet remained the 
more numerous body introduced principally by 
Gelo, partly also by Hiero—the former alone had 


1 Diodor. xi. 68. 3 Diqdor. xi. 76. 
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énrolled 10,000, of whom more than 7000 yet re- 
mained. What part these Gelonian citizens had 
taken in the late revolution, we do not find distinctly 
stated: they seem not to have supported Thrasy- 
bulus as a body, and probably many of them took 
part against him. After the revolution had been 
accomplished, a public assembly of the Syracusans 
was convened, in which the first resolution was, to 
provide: for the religious commemoration of the 
event, by erecting a colossal statue of Zeus Eleu- 
therius, and by celebrating an annual festival to be 
called the Eleutheria, with solemn matches and 
sacrifices. They next proceeded to determine the 
political constitution, and such was the predomi- 
nant reaction, doubtless aggravated by the returned 
exiles, of hatred and fear against the expelled dy- 
nasty—that the whole body of new citizens, who had 
been domiciliated under Gelo and Hiero, were de- 
clared ineligible to magistracyorhonour. This harsh 
and sweeping disqualification, falling at once upon 
ἃ numerous minority, naturally provoked renewed 
irritation and civil war. The Gelonian citizens, 
the most warlike individuals in the state, and occu- 
pying, as favoured partisans of the previous dy- 
nasty, the inner and separately fortified sections of 
Syracuse'—Achradina and Ortygia—placed them- 

1 Diodor. xi. "3. τήν te ᾿Αχραδινὴν καὶ τὴν Νῆσον᾽ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν 
τόπων τούτων ἐχόντων ἴδιον τεῖχος, καλῶς κατεσκευασμένον. 

Diodorus goes on to say that the general mass of citizens τὸ πρὸς 
ras ᾿Επιπολὰς τετραμμένον αὐτῆς ἐπετείχισαν---Ἰἶ we could venture to 
construe this Jast word rigidly, we might suppose that the parts of the 
city, exterior to Achradina and the island, had before been unfortified. 

Aristotle (Politic. v. 2, 11) mentions, as one of his illustrations of 


the mischief of receiving new citizens, that the Syracusans, after the 
Gelonian dynasty, admitted the foreign mercenaries to citizenship, 
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selves in open revolt; while the general mass of 
citizens, masters of all the outer sections of the 
city, were not strong enough to assail with success 
this defensible position. They could only block it 
up, and intercept its supplies, which the garrison 
within were forced to come out and fight for. This 
disastrous internal war continued for some months, 
with many partial conflicts both by land and sea: 
the general body of citizens became accustomed to 
arms, while a chosen regiment of 600 trained vo- 
lunteers acquired especial efficiency. Unable to 
maintain themselves longer, the Gelonians were 
forced to hazard a general battle, which, after an 
obstinate struggle, terminated in their complete 
defeat. The chosen band of 600, who had emi- 
nently contributed to this victory, received from 
their fellow-citizens a crown of honour, and a re- 
ward of one mina per head’. 

The meagre annals, wherein these interesting 
events are indicated rather than described, tell us 
scarcely anything of the political arrangements 
which resulted from so important a victory. Pro- 
bably the Gelonians were expelled: but we may 


and from hence came to sedition and armed conflict. But the incident 
cannot fairly be quoted in illustration of that principle which he brings 
it to support. The mercenaries, so long as the dynasty lasted, had been 
the first citizens in the community: after its overthrow, they became 
the inferior, and were rendered inadmissible to honours. It is hardly 
matter of surprise that so great a change of position excited them to 
rebel; but this is not a case properly adducible to prove the difficulty of 
adjusting matters with new-coming citizens. 

After the expulsion of Agathokles from Syracuse, nearly two cen- 
taries after these events, the same quarrel and sedition was renewed, by 
the exclusion of his mercenaries from magistracy and posts of honour 
(Diodor. xxi. Fragm. p. 282). 

1 Diodor. xi. 72, 73, 76. 
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assume as certain, that the separate fortifications of 
the island and Achradina were abolished, and that 
from henceforward there was only one fortified city, 
until the time of the despot Dionysius more than 
fifty years afterwards '!. 

Meanwhile the rest of Sicily had experienced 
disorders analogous in character to those of Syra- 
cuse. At Gela, at Agrigentum, at Himera, the re- 
action against the Gelonian dynasty had brought 
back in crowds the dispossessed exiJes ; who, claim- 
ingrestitutionof their properties and influence, found 
their demands sustained by the population gene- 
rally. The Katanzans, whom Hiero had driven 
from their own city to Leontini, in order that he 
might convert Katana into his own settlement 
‘tna, assembled in arms and allied themselves 
with the Sikel prince Duketius, to reconquer their 
former home and to restore to the Sikels that which 
Hiero had taken from them for enlargement of the 
A®tnean territory. They were aided by the Syra- 
cusans, to whom the neighbourhood of these Hie- 
ronian partisans was dangerous: but they did not 
accomplish their object until after a long contest 
and several battles with the Attneans. A conven- 
tion was at length concluded, by which the latter 
evacuated Katana and were allowed to occupy the 
town and territory (seemingly Sikel) of Ennesia or 
Inessa, upon which they bestowed the name of 
Etna *, with monuments commemorating Hiero as 


1 Diodorus, xiv. 7. 

2 Diodorus, xi. 76; Strabo, vi. 268. Compare, as an analogous 
event, the destruction of the tomb of Agnon, the C&kist of Amphipolis, 
after the revolt of that city from Athens (Thucyd. v. 11). 
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the founder—while the tomb of the latter at Katana 
was demolished by the restored inhabitants. 

These conflicts, disturbing the peace of all Sicily, 
came to be so intolerable, that a general congress 
was held between the various cities to adjust them. 
It was determined by joint resolution to re-admit 
the exiles and to extrude the Gelonian settlers 
everywhere: but an establishment was provided 
for these latter in the territory of Messéné. It ap- 
pears that the exiles received back their property, 
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or at least an assignment of other lands in compen- | 


sation for it. The inhabitants of Gela were enabled 
to provide for their own exiles by re-establishing 
the city of Kamarina', which had been conquered 
from Syracuse by Hippokratés despot of Gelo, but 
which Gelo, on transferring his abode to Syracuse, 
had made a portion of the Syracusan territory, 
conveying its inhabitants to the city of Syracuse. 
The Syracusans now renounced the possession of 
it—a cession to be explained probably by the fact, 
that among the new-comers transferred by Gelo to 
Syracuse, there were included not only the previous 
Kamarinezans, but also many who had before been 
citizens of Gela*. For these men, now obliged to 
quit Syracuse, it would be convenient to provide an 
abode at Kamarina, as well as for the other restored 
Geloan exiles ; and we may farther presume that 
this new city served as a receptacle for other home- 


1 Diodor. xi. 76. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα Kapapivay μὲν Τελῶοι κατοικίσαντες 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς κατεκληρούχησαν. 

See the note of Wesseling upon this passage. There can be little 
doubt that in Thucydides (vi. 5) the correction of κατῳκίσθη ὑπὸ Γελώων 
(in place of ὑπὸ Γέλωνος) is correct. 

3 Herodot. vii. 155. 
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less citizens from all parts of the island. It was 
consecrated by the Geloans as an independent city, 
with Dorian rites and customs : its lands were dis- 
tributed anew, and among its settlers were men 
rich enough to send prize chariots to Peloponnesus, 
as well as to pay for odes of Pindar. The Olympic 
victories of the Kamarinzan Psaumis secured for 
his new city an Hellenic celebrity, at a moment 
when it had hardly yet emerged from the hardships 
of an initiatory settlement '. 

Such was the great reactionary movement in Si- 
cily against the high-handed violences of the previ- 
ous despots. We are only enabled to follow it gene- 
rally, but we see that all their transplantations and 
expulsions of inhabitants were reversed, and all 
their arrangements overthrown. In the correction 
of the past injustice, we cannot doubt that new in- 
justice was in many cases committed, nor are we 
surprised to hear that at Syracuse many new en- 
rolments of citizens took place without any rightful 
claim *, probably accompanied by grants of land. 
The reigning feeling at Syracuse would now be 
quite opposite to that of the days of Gelo, when the 
Demos or aggregate of small self-working proprie- 
tors was considered as ‘‘ a troublesome yoke-fellow,”’ 
fit only to be sold into slavery for exportation: it 
is highly probable that the new table of citizens 
now prepared included that class of men in larger 
number than ever, on principles analogous to the 

1 See the fourth and fifth Olympic odes of Pindar, referred to Olym- 
piad 82, or 452 5.c., about nine years after the Geloans had re-esta- 
blished Kamarina. Tay véoixoy ἔδραν (Olymp. v. 9); am’ dpayavias 


ἄγων ἐς φάος τόνδε δᾶμον ἀστῶν (Olymp. v. 14). 
3 Diodor. xi. 86. πολλῶν εἰκῆ καὶ ὡς ἔτυχε πεπολιτογραφημένων. 
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liberal enrolments of Kleisthenés at Athens. In 
spite of ‘all the confusion however with which this 
period of popular government opens, lasting for 
more than fifty years until the despotism of the 
elder Dionysius, we shall find it far the best and 
most prosperous portion of Sicilian history. We 
shall arrive at it in a subsequent chapter. 


Respecting the Grecian cities along the coast of Italiot 


Italy, during the period of the Gelonian dynasty, a 
few words will exhaust the whole of our knowledge. 
Rhegium, with its despots Anaxilaus and Mikythus, 
figures chiefly as a Sicilian city, and has been no- 
ticed as such in the stream of Sicilian politics. 
But it is also involved in the only event which has 
been preserved to us respecting this portion of the 
history of the Italian Greeks. It was about the 
year B.c, 473, that the Tarentines undertook an ex- 
pedition against their non-Hellenic neighbours the 
Iapygians, in hopes of conquering Hyria and the 
other towns belonging to them. Mikythus despot 
of Rhegium, against the will of his citizens, des- 
patched 3000 of them by constraint as auxiliaries 
to the Tarentines. But the expedition proved sig- 
nally disastrous to both. The Iapygians, to the 
number of 20,000 men, encountered the united 

recian forces in the field, and completely defeated 
them: ‘the battle having taken place in a hostile 
country, it seems that the larger portion both 
of Rhegians and Tarentines perished, insomuch 
that Herodotus pronounces it to have been the 
greatest Hellenic slaughter within his knowledge’. 


1 Herodot. vii. 170; Diodor. xi. 52. The latter asserts that the 
Iapygian victor8 divided their forces, part of them pursuing the Rhe- 
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Of the Tarentines slain a great proportion were 
opulent and substantial citizens, the loss of whom 
sensibly affected the government of the city ; 
strengthening the Demos, and rendering the con- 
stitution more democratical. In what particulars 
the change consisted we do not know: the expres- 
sion of Aristotle gives reason to suppose that even 
before this event the constitution had been po- 
pular'. 


gian fugitives, the rest pursuing the Tarentines. Those who followed 
the former were so rapid in their movements, that they entered (he 
says) along with the fugitives into the town of Rhegium, and even be- 
came masters of it. 

To say nothing of the fact, that Rhegium continues afterwards, as 
before, under the rule of Mikythus—we may remark that Diodorus 
must have formed to himself a strange idea of the geography of southern 
Italy, to talk of pursuit and flight from Iapygia to Rhegium. 

1 Aristotel. Polit. v. 2,8. Aristotle has another passage (vi. 3, 5) 
in which he comments on the government of Tarentum : and O. Miiller 
applies this second passage to illustrate the particular constitutional 
changes which were made after the Iapygian disaster. 1 think this 
juxtaposition of the two passages unauthorized: there is nothing at 
all to connect them together. See History of the Dorians, iii. 9, 14. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


FROM THE BATTLES OF PLATZA AND MYKALE DOWN 
TO THE DEATHS OF THEMISTOKLES AND ARISTEIDES. 


Arter having in the last chapter followed the re- 
pulse of the Carthaginians by the Sicilian Greeks, 
we now return to the central Greeks and the Per- 
sians—a case in which the triumph was yet more in- 
teresting to the cause of human improvement gene- 
rally. The disproportion between the immense 
host assembled by Xerxes, and the little which he 
accomplished, naturally provokes both a contempt 
for Persian force and an admiration for the com- 
parative handful of men by whom they were so 
ignominiously beaten. Both these sentiments are 
just, but both are often exaggerated beyond the 
point which attentive contemplation of the facts 
will justify. The Persian mode of making war 
(which we may liken to that of the modern Turks’, 


now that the period of their energetic fanaticism | 


has passed away) was in a high degree disorderly 
and inefficient : the men indeed, individually taken, 
especially the native Persians, were not deficient 
in the qualities of soldiers, but their arms and their 
organisation were wretched—and their leaders yet 
worse. Qn the other hand, the Greeks, equal, if not 
superior, in individual bravery, were incomparably 


1 Mr. Waddington’s Letters from Greece, describing the Greek re- 
volution of 1821, will convey a good idea of the stupidity of Turkish 
warfare : compare also the second volume of the Memoirs of Baron de 
Tott, part iii. 
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superior in soldier-like order as well as in arms: but 
here too the leadership was defective, and the dis- 
union a constant source of peril. ‘Those who, like 
Plutarch (or rather the Pseudo-Plutarch) in his trea- 
tise on the Malignity of Herodotus, insist on acknow- 
ledging nothing but magnanimity and heroism in the 
proceedings of the Greeks throughout these critical 
years, are forced to deal very harshly with the in- 
estimable witness on whom our knowledge of the 
facts depends—and who intimates plainly that, in 
spite of the devoted courage displayed, not less by 
the vanquished at Thermopyle, than by the victors 
at Salamis, Greece owed her salvation chiefly to 
the imbecility, cowardice, and credulous rashness, 
of Xerxes'. Had he indeed possessed either the 
personal energy of Cyrus, or the judgement of Ar- 
temisia, it may be doubted whether any excellence 
of management, or any intimacy of union, could 
have preserved the Greeks against so great a supe- 
riority of force; but it is certain that all their 
courage as soldiers in line would have been un- 
availing for that purpose, without a higher degree 
of generalsbip, and a more hearty spirit of co-ope- 
ration, than that which they actually manifested. 
Comparison ()ne hundred and fifty years after this eventful 


of the inva- 


sion of | period, we shall see the tables turned, and the 
Xerxeswah United forces of Greece under Alexander of Ma- 


ce onvasion cedon becoming invaders of Persia. We shall find 
afterwards 


by Alex. that in Persia no improvement has taken place 


anderthe during this long interval—that the scheme of de- 
Great.— No . 

improve. fence under Darius Codomannus labours under the 
ment in 
smnong th e 1 Thucyd. i. 69. ἐπιστάμενοι καὶ τὸν βάρβαρον αὐτὸν περὶ αὐτῷ τὰ 


Persians πλείω σφαλέντα, &c.: compare Thucyd. vi. 33. 
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same defects as that of attack under Xerxes—that 
there is the same blind and exclusive confidence in 
pitched battles with superior numbers'—that the 
advice of Mentor the Rhodian, and of Charidemus, 
is despised like that of Demaratus and Artemisia— 
that Darius Codomannus, essentially of the same 
stamp as Xerxes, is hurried into the battle of Issus 
by the same ruinous temerity as that which threw 
away the Persian fleet at Salamis—and that the 
Persian native infantry (not the cavalry) even ap- 
pear to have lost that individual gallantry which 
they displayed so conspicuously at Platea. But 
on the Grecian side, the improvement in every way 
is very great: the orderly courage of the soldier 
has been sustained and even augmented, while the 
generalship and power of military combination has 
reached a point unexampled in the previous history 
of mankind. Military science may be esteemed a 
sort of creation during this interval, and will be 
found to go through various stages—Demosthenés 
and Brasidas—the Cyreian army and Xenophon— 
Agesilaus — Iphikratés — Epaminondas — Philip of 
Macedon—Alexander?: for the Macedonian princes 
are borrowers of Greek tactics, though extending 
and applying them with a personal energy peculiar 
to themselves, and with advantages of position 
such as no Athenian or Spartan ever enjoyed. In 
this comparison between the invasion of Xerxes 
and that of Alexander, we contrast the progressive 
spirit of Greece, serving as herald and stimulus to 


1 Thucyd. i. 142. πλήθει τὴν ἀμαθίαν θρασύνοντες, ὅτε. 
3 See a remarkable passage in the third Philippic of Demosthenés, 
c. 10, p. 123. 
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the like spirit in Europe, with the stationary mind 
of Asia, occasionally roused by some splendid in- 
dividual, but never appropriating to itself new social 
ideas or powers, either for war or for peace. 

It is out of the invasion of Xerxes that those new 
powers of combination, political as well as military, 
which lighten up Grecian history during the next 
two centuries, take their rise. They are brought 
into agency through the altered position and cha- 
racter of the Athenians—improvers, to a certain 
extent, of military operations on land, but the great 
creators of marine tactics and manceuvring in 
Greece—and the earliest of all Greeks who showed 
themselves capable of organising and directing the 
joint action of numerous allies and dependents— 
thus uniting the two distinctive qualities of the 
Homeric Agamemnon '—ability in command, with 
vigour in execution. 

In the general Hellenic confederacy, which had 
acted against Persia under the presidency of Sparta, 
Athens could hardly be said to occupy any osten- 
sible rank above that of an ordinary member: the 
post of second dignity in the line at Platea had 
indeed been adjudged to her, but only after a con- 
tending claim from Tegea. But without any dif- 
ference in ostensible rank, she was in the eye and 
feeling of Greece no longer the same. power as 
before. She had suffered more, and at sea had cer- 
tainly done more, than all the other allies put to- 
gether: even on land at Platza, her hoplites had 
manifested a combination of bravery, discipline, 


1 ᾿Αμφότερον, βασιλεύς τ' ἀγαθὸς, κρατερός r αἰχμήτης. 
Homer, Iliad, 111. 179. 
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and efficiency against the formidable Persian ca- 
valry, superior even to the Spartans ; nor had any 
Athenian officer committed so perilous an act of 
disobedience as the Spartan Amompharetus. After 
the victory of Mykalé, when the Peloponnesians 
all hastened home to enjoy their triumph, the 
Athenian forces did not shrink from prolonged 
service for the important object of clearing the 
Hellespont, thua standing forth as the willing and 
forward champions of the Asiatic Greeks against 
Persia. Besides. these exploits of Athens collec- 
tively, the only two individuals, gifted with any 
talents for command, whom this momentous con- 
quest had thrown up, were both of them Athenians: 
first Themistoklés ; next, Aristeidés. From the 
beginning to the end of the struggle, Athens had 
displayed an unreserved Pan-Hellenic patriotism 
which had been most ungenerously requited by the 
Peloponnesians ; who had kept within their Isth- 
mian walls, and betrayed Attica twice to hostile 
ravage ; the first time, perhaps, unavoidably—but 
the second time by a culpable neglect in postponing 
their outward march against Mardonius. And the 
Peloponnesians could not but feel, that while they 
had left Attica unprotected, they owed their own 
salvation at Salamis altogether to the dexterity of 
Themistoklés and the imposing Athenian naval 
force. 

Considering that the Peloponnesians had sus- 
tained little or no mischief by the invasion, while 
the Athenians had lost for the time even their city 
and country, with a large proportion of their 
moveable property irrecoverably destroyed — we 
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might natarally expect to find the former, if not 
lending their grateful and active aid to repair the 
damage in Attica, at least cordially welcoming the 
restoration of the ruined city by its former inhabit- 
ants. Instead of this, we find the same selfishness 
again prevalent among them; ill-will and mistrust 
for the future, aggravated by an admiration which 
they could not help feeling, overlays all their gra- 
titade and sympathy. The Athenians, on return- 
ing from Salamis after the battle of Platza, found 
a desolate home to harbour them. Their country 
was laid waste,—their city burnt or destroyed, so 
that there remained but a few houses standing, 
wherein the Persian officers had taken up their 
quarters—and their fortifications for the most part 
razed or overthrown. It was their first task to 
bring home their families and effects from the tem- 
porary places of shelter at Troezen; ASgina, and 
Salamis. After providing what was indispensably 
necessary for immediate wants, they began to re- 
build their city and its fortifications on a scale of 
enlarged size in every direction’. But as soon as 
they were seen to be employed on this indispensa- 
ble work, without which neither political existence 
nor personal safety was practicable, the allies took 
the alarm, preferred complaints to Sparta, and 
urged her to arrest the work :—in the front of these 
complainants probably stood the A‘ginetans, as the 
᾿ old enemies of Athens, and as having most to ap- 
prehend from her might at sea. The Spartans, 
perfectly sympathising with the jealousy und un- 
easiness of their allies, were even disposed, from 
δ Thucyd. i. 89. 
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old association, to carry their dislike of fortifica- 
tions still farther, so that they would have been 
pleased to see all the other Grecian cities systema- 
tically defenceless like Sparta itself’. But while 
sending an embassy to Athens, to offer a friendly 
remonstrance against the project of re-fortifying 
the city, they could not openly and peremptorily 
forbid the exercise of a right common to every au- 
tonomous community—nor did they even venture, 
at a moment when the events of the past months 
were fresh in every one’s remembrance, to divulge 
their real jealousies as to the future. They affected 
to offer prudential reasons against the scheme, 
founded on the chance of a future Persian invasion ; 
in which case it would be a dangerous advantage 
for the invader to find any fortified city outside of 
Peloponnesus to further his operations, as Thebes 
had recently seconded Mardonius. They proposed 
to the Athenians therefore, not merely to desist 
from their own fortifications, but also to assist them 
in demolishing all fortifications of other cities be- 
yond the limits of Peloponnesus—promising shel- 


ter within the Isthmus, in case of need, to all ex- 


posed parties. 

A statesman like Themistoklés was not likely to 
be imposed upon by this diplomacy: but he saw 
that the Spartans had the power of preventing the 
work if they chose, and that it could only be exe- 
cuted by the help of successful deceit. By his ad- 
vice, the Athenians dismissed the Spartan envoys, 

1 Thucyd. i. 90. τὰ μὲν καὶ αὐτοὶ ἥδιον ἂν ὁρῶντες μήτε ἐκείνους μητ᾽ 
ἄλλον μηδένα τεῖχος ἔχοντα, τὸ δὲ πλέον, τῶν ξυμμάχων ἐξοτρυνόντων 


καὶ φοβουμένων τοῦ τε ναυτικοῦ αὐτῶν τὸ πλῆθος, ὃ πρὶν οὐχ ὑπῆρχε, καὶ 
τὴν ἐς τὸν Μηδικὸν πόλεμον τόλμαν γενομένην. 
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saying that they would themselves send to Sparta 
and explain their views. Accordingly, Themisto- 
klés himself was presently despatched thither, as 
one among three envoys instructed to enter into 
explanations with the Spartan authorities: but his 
two colleagues, Aristeidés and Abronichus, by pre- 
vious concert, were tardy in arriving—and he re- 
mained inactive at Sparta, making use of their 
absence as an excuse for not even demanding an au- 
dience, but affecting surprise that their coming was 
so long delayed. But while Aristeidés and Abro- 
nichus, the other two envoys, were thus studiously 
kept back, the whole population of Athens laboured 
unremittingly at the walls. Men, women, and 
children, all tasked their strength to the utmost 
during this precious interval: neither private 
houses, nor sacred edifices, were spared to furnish 
materials ; and such was their ardour in the enter- 
prise, that before the three envoys were united at 
Sparta, the wall had already attained a height suffi- 
cient at least to attempt defence. Yet the interval 
had been long enough to provoke suspicion, even 
in the slow mind of the Spartans, while the more 
watchful A¢ginetans sent them positive intelligence 
that the wall was rapidly advancing. Themistoklés} 
on hearing this allegation, peremptorily denied the 
truth of it; and the personal esteem entertained 
towards him was at that time so great, that his as- 
surance! obtained for some time unqualified credit, 
until fresh messengers agaih raised suspicions in 
the minds of the Spartans. In reply to these, The- 
mistoklés urged the Ephors to send envoys of their 


1 Thucyd. 1.91. τῷ μὲν Θεμιστοκλεῖ ἐπείθοντο διὰ φιλίαν αὐτοῦ. 
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own to Athens, and thus convince themselves of 
the state of the facts. They unsuspectingly acted 
upon his recommendation, while he at the same 
time transmitted a private communication to 
Athens, desiring that the envoys might not be suf- 
fered to depart until the safe return of himself and 
his colleagues, which he feared might be denied 
them when his trick came to be divulged. Ari- 
steidés and Abronichus had now arrived—the wall 
was announced to be of a height at least above 
contempt—and Themistoklés at once threw off the 
mask: he avowed the stratagem practised—told 
the Spartans that Athens was already fortified suf- 
ficiently to ensure the safety and free will of its in- 
habitants—and warned them that the hour of con- 
straint was now past, the Athenians being in a 
condition to define and vindicate for themselves 
their own rights and duties in reference to Sparta 
and the allies. He reminded them that the Athe- 
nians had always been found competent to judge 
for themselves, whether in joint consultation, or in 
any separate affair such as the momentous crisis of 
abandoning their city and taking to their ships: 
they had now, in the exercise of this self-judge- 
ment, resolved upon fortifying their city, as a step 
indispensable to themselves and advantageous even 
to the allies generally. Nor could there be any 
equal or fair interchange of opinion unless all the 
allies had equal means of defence: either all must 
be unfortified, or Athens must be fortified as well 
as the rest’. 

1 Thucyd. i. 91. Οὐ yap οἷόν re εἶναι μὴ ἀπὸ ἀντιπάλου παρασκευῆς 


ὁμοῖόν τι ἣ ἴσον ἐς τὸ κοινὸν βουλεύεσθαι. "Ἢ πάντας οὖν ἀτειχίστους 
» - “- A 8 td ἕ > “ ἂν 
ἔφη χρῆναι ξυμμαχεῖν ἢ καὶ τάδε νομίζειν ὀρθῶς ἔχειν. 
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Athens Mortified as the Spartans were by a revelation 
confusion Which showed that they had been not only detected 
candi in a dishonest purpose, but completely outwitted 
see atthe they were at the same time overawed by the de- 
allies. cisive tone of Themistoklés, whom they never af- 


terwards forgave. To arrest beforehand erection of 
the walls would have been practicable, though not 
perhaps without difficulty; to deal by force with 
the fact accomplished, was perilous in a high de- 
gree: moreover the inestimable services just ren- 
dered by Athens became again predominant in their 
minds, so that sentiment and prudence for the time 
coincided. They affected therefore to accept the 
communication without manifesting any offence, 
nor had they indeed put forward any pretence 
which required to be formally retracted. The en- 
voys on both sides returned home, and the Athe- 
nians completed their fortifications ; without ob- 
struction '—yet not without murmurs on the part of 
the allies, who bitterly reproached Sparta after- 
wards for having let slip this golden opportunity of 
arresting the growth of the giant’. 


1 We are fortunate enough to possess this narrative, respecting the 
rebuilding of the walls of Athens, as recounted by Thucydidés. It is 
the first incident which he relates, in that general sketch of events be- 
tween the Persian and Peloponnesian war, which precedes his professed 
history (i. 89-92). Diodorus (xi. 39, 40), Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 19) 
and Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c. 6,7) seem all to have followed Thu- 
cydidés, though Plutarch also notices a statement of Theopompus, to 
the effect that Themistoklés accomplished his object by bribing the 
Ephors. This would not be improbable in itself—nor is it inconsistent 
with the narrative of Thucydidés; but the latter either had not heard 
or did not believe it. 

3 Thucyd. i. 69. Καὶ τῶνδε ὑμεῖς αἴτιοι (says the Corinthian envoy 
addressing the Lacedzemonians), τό re πρῶτον ἐάσαντες αὐτοὺς (the 
Athenians) τὴν πόλιν μετὰ ra Μηδικὰ κρατῦναι, καὶ ὕστερον τὰ μακρὰ 
στῆσαι τείχη, &c. 
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If the allies were apprehensive of Athens before, 
the mixture of audacity, invention, and deceit, 
whereby she had just eluded the hindrance opposed 
to her fortifications, was well calculated to aggra- 
vate their uneasiness. On the other hand, to the 
Athenians, the mere hint of intervention to debar 
them from that common right of self-defence which 
was exercised by every autonomous city except 
Sparta, must have appeared outrageous injustice— 
ageravated by the fact that it was brought upon 
them by their peculiar sufferings in the common 
cause, and by the very allies who without their 
devoted forwardness would now have been slaves of 
the Great King. And the intention of the allies to 
obstruct the fortifications must have been known to 
every soul in Athens, from the universal press of 
hands required to hurry the work and escape inter- 
ference ; just as 11. was proclaimed to after-genera- 
tions by the shapeless fragments and irregular 
structure of the wall, in which even sepulchral stones 
and inscribed columns were seen imbedded!. As- 
suredly the sentiment connected with this work— 
performed as it was alike by rich and poor, strong 
and weak—men, women, and children—must have 
been intense as well as equalising: all had endured 
the common miseries of exile, all had contributed 
to the victory, all were now sharing the same fatigue 
for the defence of their recovered city, in order to 
counterwork the ungenerous hindrance of their 
Peloponnesian allies. We must take notice of these 
stirring circumstances, peculiar to the Athenians 


1 Thucyd. i. 93. Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c. 7) exaggerates this 
into a foolish conceit. 
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and acting upon a generation which had now been 
nursed in democracy for a quarter of a century and 
had achieved unaided the victory of Marathon—if 
we would understand that still stronger burst of 
ageressive activity, persevering self-confidence, and 
aptitude as well as thirst for command—together 
with that still wider spread of democratical organi- 
sation—which marks their character during the age 
immediately following. 

The plan of the new fortification was projected 
on a scale not unworthy of the future grandeur of 
the city. Its circuit was sixty stadia or about seven 
miles, with the acropolis nearly in the centre: but 
the circuit of the previous walls is unknown, so 
that we are unable to measure the extent of that 
enlargement which Thucydidés testifies to have 
been carried out on every side. It included within 
the town the three hills of the Areopagus, the Pnyx, 
and the Museum ; while on the south of the town 
it was carried for a space even on the southern bank 
of the Ilissus, thus also comprising the fountain 
Kallirhoé'. In spite of the excessive hurry in which 
it was raised, the structure was thoroughly solid 
and sufficient against every external enemy: but 
there is reason to believe that its very large inner 
area was never filled with buildings. Empty spaces, 
for the temporary shelter of inhabitants driven in 


1 For the dimensions and direction of the Themistoklean walls of 
Athens, see especially the excellent Treatise of Forchhammer—Topo- 
graphie von Athen—published in the Kieler Philologische Studien. Kiel, 
1841. 

The plan of Athens, prepared by Kiepert after his own researches 
and published among his recent maps, adopts for the most part the ideas 
of Forchhammer as to the course of the walls. 
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from the country with their property, were emi- 
nently useful to a Grecian city-community ; to none 
more useful than to the Athenians, whose principal 
strength lay in their fleet, and whose citizens habi- 
tually resided in large proportion in their separate 
demes throughout Attica. 

The first indispensable step, in the renovation of 
Athens after her temporary extinction, was now 
happily accomplished: the city was made secure 
against external enemies. But Themistoklés, to 
whom the Athenians owed the late successful stra- 
tagem and whose influence must have been much 
strengthened by its success, had conceived plans of 
a wider and more ambitious range. He had been 
the original adviser of the great maritime start 
taken by his countrymen, as well as of the power- 
ful naval force which they had created during the 
last few years, and which had so recently proved 
their salvation. He saw in that force both the only 
chance of salvation for the future, in case the Per- 
sians should renew their attack by sea—a contin- 
gency at that time seemingly probable—and bound- 
less prospects of future ascendency over the Grecian 
coasts and islands: it was the great engine of de- 
fence, of offence, and of ambition. To continue 
this movement required much less foresight and 
genius than to begin it, and Themistoklés, the mo- 
ment that the walls of the city had been finished, 
brought back the attention of his countrymen to 
those wooden walls which had served them as a 
refuge against the Persian monarch. He prevailed 
upon them to provide-harbour-room at once safe 
and adequate, by the enlargement and fortification 
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of the Peireus. This again was only the prosecu- 
tion of an enterprise previously begun ; for he had 
already, while in office two or three years before’, 
made his countrymen sensible that the open road- 
sted of Phalérum was thoroughly insecure, and had 
prevailed upon them to improve and employ in part 
the more spacious harbours of Peireus and Muny- 
chia—three natural basins, all capable of being 
closed and defended. Something had then been 
done towards the enlargement of this port, though 
it had probably been subsequently ruined by the 
Persian invaders: but Themistoklés now resumed 


1 Thucyd. i. 93. ἔπεισε δὲ καὶ τοῦ Πειραιέως τὰ λοιπὰ ὁ Θεμιστοκλῆς 
οἰκοδομεῖν (ὑπῆρχτο δ᾽ αὐτοῦ πρότερον ἐπὶ τῆς ἐκείνου ἀρχῆς, ἧς κατ᾽ ἐνε- 
αντὸν ᾿Αθηναίοις ἦρξε). 

Upon which words the Scholiast observes (Kar’ ἐνιαυτὸ»)---κατά τινα 
ἐνιαυτὸν ἡγεμὼν ἐγένετο" πρὸ δὲ τῶν Μηδικῶν ἦρξε Θεμιστοκλῆς ἐνιαυτὸν 
ἕνα. 

It seems hardly possible, having no fuller evidence to proceed upon, 
to determine to which of the preceding years Thucydidés means to refer 
this ἀρχὴ of Themistoklés. Mr. Fynes Clinton, after discussing the 
opinions of Dodwell and Corsini (see Fasti Hellenici, ad ann. 481 s.c. 
and Preface, p. xv.), inserts Themistoklés as Archon Eponymus in 481 
B.c., the year before the invasion of Xerxes, and supposes the Peireus 
to have been commenced in that year. This is not in itself improbable : 
but he cites the Scholiast as having asserted the same thing before him 
(πρὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν ἦρξε Θεμιστοκλῆς ἐνιαυτὸν ἕνα), in which I appre- 
hend that he is not borne out by the analogy of the language: ἐνιαυτὸν 
ἕνα in the accusative case denotes only the duration of the ἀρχὴ, not the 
position of the year (compare Thucyd. iii. 68). 

I do not feel certain that Thucydidés meant to designate Themistoklés 
as having been Archon Eponymus, or as having been one of the nine 
Archons. He may have meant “during the year when Themistoklés 
was Stratégus (or general),”’ and the explanation of the Scholiast, who 
employs the word ἡγεμὼν, rather implies that @e 80 understood it. The 
Stratégi were annual as well as the Archons. Now we know that The- 
mistoklés was one of the generals in 480 8.c., and that he commanded 
in Thessaly, at Artemisium, and at Salamis. The Peirseus may have 
been begun in the early part of 480 B.c., when Xerxes was already on 
his march, or at least at Sardis. 
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the scheme on a scale far grander than he could 
‘ then have ventured to propose—a scale which de- 
monstrates the vast auguries present to his mind 
respecting the destinies of Athens. Peirzeus and 
Munychia, in his new plan, constituted a fortified 
space as large as the enlarged Athens, and with a 
wall far more elaborate and unassailable. The wall 
which surrounded them, sixty stadia in circuit!, was 
intended by him to be so stupendous both in height 
and thickness, as to render assault hopeless, and to 
enable the whole military population to act on ship- 
board, leaving only old men and boys as a garrison?. 
We may judge how vast his project was, when we 
learn that the wall, though in practice always found 
sufficient, was only carried up to half the height 
which he had contemplated*. In respect to thick- 
ness however his ideas were exactly followed : two 
carts meeting one another brought stones which 
were laid together right and left on the outer side 
of each, and thus formed two primary parallel walls, 
between which the interior space (of course at least 
as broad as the joint breadth of the two carts) was 
filled up, ““ not with rubble, in the usual manner of 
the Greeks, but constructed, throughout the whole 
thickness, of squared stones, cramped together with 
metal+.” The result was a solid wall probably not 


1 Thacyd. ii. 13. 2 Thucyd. i. 93. 

8 Thucyd. i. 93. To δὲ tos ἥμισυ μάλιστα ἐτελέσθη οὗ διενοεῖτο" 
ἐβούλετο γὰρ τῷ μεγέθει καὶ τῷ πάχει ἀφιστάναι τὰς τῶν πολεμίων ἐπι- 
βουλὰς, ἀνθρώπων δὲ ἐνόμιζεν ὀλίγων καὶ τῶν ἀχρειοτάτων ἀρκέσειν τὴν 
φυλακὴν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους ἐς τὰς ναῦς ἐσβήσεσθαι. 

4 Thucyd. i. 93. The expressions are those of Colonel Leake, derived 
from inspection of the scanty remnant of these famous walls still to be 
seen—Topography of Athens, ch. ix. p. 411: see edit. p. 293, Germ. 
transl. Compare Aristophan. Aves, 1127, about the breadth of the wall 
of Nephelokokkygia. 
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less than fourteen or niteen feet thick, since it was 
intended to carry so very unusual a height. Ino 
the exhortations whereby he animated the people 
to this fatizuing and costly work, he laboured to 
impress upon them that Peirzus was of more value 
to them than Athens itself, and that it afforded 
a shelter into which, if their territory should be 
again overwhelmed by a superior land-force, they 
might securely retire, with full liberty of that mari- 
time action in which they were a match for all the 
world’. We may even suspect that if Themisto- 
klés could have followed his own feelings, he would 
have altered the site of the city from Athens to 
Peireus: the attachment of the people to their an- 
cient and holy rock doubtless prevented any such 
proposition. Nor did he at that time, probably, 
contemplate the possibility of those long walls 
which in a few years afterwards consolidated the 
two cities into one. 

Forty-five years afterwards, at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, we shall hear from Periklés, 
who espoused and carried out the large ideas of 
Themistoklés, this same language about the capa- 
city of Athens to sustain a great power exclusively 
or chiefly upon maritime action. But the Athe- 
nian empire was then an established reality, whereas 
in the time of Themistoklés it was yet a dream, and 
his bold predictions, surpassed as they were by the 
future reality, mark that extraordinary power of 
practical divination which Thucydidés so empha- 
tically extols in him. And it proves the exuberant 


’ Thucyd. i. 93 (compare Cornel. Nepos, Themistok. c. 6). ταῖς 
ναυσὶ πρὸς ἅπαντας ἀνθίστασθαι. 
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hope which had now passed into the teraper of the 
Athenian people, when we find them, on the faith 
of these predictions, undertaking a new enterprise 
of so much toil and expense ; and that too when 
just returned from exile into a desolated country, 
at a moment of private distress and public impo- 
verishment. However, Peireus served other pur- 
poses besides its direct use as a dockyard for mili- 
tary marine: its secure fortifications and the pro- 
tection of the Athenian navy, were well-calculated 
to call back those metics or resident foreigners who 
had been driven away by the invasion of Xerxes, 
and who might feel themselves insecure in return- 
ing unless some new and conspicuous means of 
protection were exhibited. To invite them back, 
and to attract new residents of a similar description, 
Themistoklés proposed to exempt them from the 
Metoikion or non-freeman’s annual tax!: but this 
exemption can only have lasted for a time, and the 
great temptation for them to return must have con- 
sisted in the new securities and facilities for trade, 
which Athens, with her fortified ports and navy, 
now afforded. The presence of numerous metics 
was profitable to the Athenians, both privately and 
publicly: much of the trading, professional, and 
handicraft business was in their hands: and the 
Athenian legislation, while it excluded them from 
the political franchise, was in other respects equi- 
table and protective to them. In regard to trading 
pursuits, the metics had this advantage over the citi- 
zens—that they were less frequently carried away 
for foreign military service. The great increase of 


1 Diodor. xi. 43. 
VOL. V. Z 
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their numbers, from this period forward, while it 
tended materially to increase the value of property 
all throughout Attica, but especially in Peirzus 
and Athens, where they mostly resided, helps us to 
explain the extraordinary prosperity, together with 
the excellent cultivation, prevalent throughout the 
country before the Peloponnesian war. The barley, 
vegetables, figs, and oil, produced in most parts of 
the territory—the charcoal prepared in the flourish- 
ing deme of Acharne —and the fish obtained in 
abundance near the coast—all found opulent buyers 
and a constant demand from the augmenting town 
population. | 

We are farther told that Themistoklés* prevailed 
on the Athenians to build every year twenty new 
ships of the line—so we may designate the trireme. 
Whether this number was always strictly adhered 
to, it is impossible to say : but to repair the ships, 
as well as to keep up their numbers, was always 
regarded among the most indispensable obligations 
of the executive government. 

It does not appear that the Spartans offered any 
opposition to the fortification of the Peirzus, 
though it was an enterprise greater, more novel, 
and more menacing, than that of Athens. But 
Diodorus tells us, probably enough, that Themi- 
stoklés thought it necessary to send an embassy to 


1 See the lively picture of the Acharnian demots in the comedy of 
Aristophanés so entitled. 

Respecting the advantages derived from the residence of metics 
and from foreign visitors, compare the observations of Isokratés, more 
than a century after this period, Orat. iv. De Pace, p. 163, and Xeno- 
phon, De Vectigalibus, c. iv. 

3 Diodor. xi. 43. 
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Sparta!, intimating that his scheme was to provide 
a safe harbour for the collective navy of Greece, in 
the event of future Persian attack. 

Works on so vast a scale must have taken a con- 
siderable time, and absorbed much of the Athenian 
force: yet they did not prevent Athens from lend- 
ing active aid towards the expedition which, in the 
year after the battle of Platzea (s.c. 478) set sail for 
Asia under the Spartan Pausanias. Twenty ships 
from the various cities of Peloponnesus * were under 
his command : the Athenians alone furnished thirty, 
under the orders of Aristeidés and Kimon: other 
triremes also came from the Ionian and insular 
allies. They first sailed to Cyprus, in which island 
they liberated most of the Grecian cities from the 
Persian government : next they turned to the Bos- 
phorus of Thrace, and undertook the siege of 
Byzantium, which, like Sestus in the Chersonese, 
was a post of great moment as well as of great 
strength—occupied by a considerable Persian force, 
with several leading Persians and even kinsmen of 


1 Diodor. xi. 41, 42, 43. I mean, that the fact of such an embassy 
being sent to Sparta is probable enough—dseparatiug that fact from the 
preliminary discussions which Diodorus describes as having preceded 
it in the assembly of Athens, and which seem unmeaning as well as 
incredible. His story—that Themistoklés told the assembly that he 
had a conceived scheme of great moment to the state, but that it did 
not admit of being made public beforehand, upon which the assembly 
named Aristeidés and Xanthippus to hear it confidentially and judge of 
it— seems to indicate that Diodorus had read the well-known tale of 
the project of Themistoklés to burn the Grecian fleet in the harbour of 
Pagasx, and that he jumbled it in his memory with this other project 
for enlarging and fortifying the Peirzus. 

3 Thucyd. i. 94; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 23. Diodorus (xi. 44) says 
that the Peloponnesian ships were fifty in number: his statement is not 
to be accepted, in opposition to Thucydidés. 
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the monarch. The place was captured’, seeming? 
after a prolonged siege : it might probably ho ἂν 
even longer than Sestus, as being taken less ane t δ: 
pared. The line of communication between the 
xine sea and Greece was thus cleared of obstruction. 
Misconduct The capture of Byzantium proved the signa 
nin se. a capital and unexpected change in the relations © 
sat of “te the various Grecian cities ; a change, of which the 
i duct of Pausa- 
hie te ™— proximate cause lay in the miscon ; 
able corre. nias, but towards which other causes, deep-seate 
with as well as various, also tended. In recounting the 
Xerxes. history of Miltiades*, I noticed the deplorable hiabi- 
lity of the Grecian leading men to be spoiled by 
success : this distemper worked with singular rapi- 
dity on Pausanias. As conqueror of Platza, he 
had acquired a renown unparalleled in Grecian ἐν 
perience, together with a prodigious share of t ᾿ 
plunder : the concubines, horses®, camels, and gol 
plate, which had thus passed into his possession, 
were well calculated to make the sobriety and dis- 
cipline of Spartan life irksome, while his power 
also, though great on foreign command, became 
subordinate to that of the Epbors when he returned 
home. His newly-acquired insolence was mani- 
fested immediately after the battle, in the com- 
memorative tripod dedicated by his order at Delphi, 
which proclaimed himself by name and singly, as 
commander of the Greeks and destroyer of the Per- 
sians : an unseemly boast, of which the Lacedzmo- 
nians themselves were the first to mark their disap- 


1 Thucyd. i. 94. 
* See the volume of this history immediately preceding, ch. xxxvi. 
p- 502. 


* Herodot. ix. 81. 
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probation, by causing the inscription to be erased, 
and the names of the cities who had taken part in the 
combat to be all enumerated on the tripod'. Never- 
theless he was still sent on the command against 
Cyprus and Byzantium, and it was on the capture of 
this latter place that his ambition and discontent 
first ripened into distinct treason. He entered into 
correspondence with Gongylus the Eretrian exile 
(now a subject of Persia, and invested with the 
property and government of a district in Mysia), 
to whom he entrusted his new acquisition of By- 
zantiuin, and the care of the valuable prisoners 
taken in it. These prisoners were presently suf- 
fered to escape, or rather sent away underhand to 
Xerxes ; together with a letter from the hand of 
Pausanias himself, to the following effect :—‘‘ Pau- 
sanias the Spartan commander, having taken these 
captives, sends them back in his anxiety to oblige 
thee. I am minded, if it so please thee, to marry 
thy daughter, and to bring under thy dominion 
both Sparta and the rest of Greece: with thy aid, 
I think myself competent to achieve this. If my 
proposition be acceptable, send some confidential 
person down to the seaboard, through whom we 
may hereafter correspond.”’ Xerxes, highly pleased 
with the opening thus held out, immediately sent 


1 In the Athenian inscriptions on the votive offerings dedicated after 
the capture of Eion, as well as after the great victories near the river 
Eurymedon, the name of Kimon the commander is not even mentioned 
(Platarch, Kimon, c. 7; Diodor. xi. 62). 

A strong protest, apparently familiar to Grecian feeling, against 
singling out the general particularly, to receive the honours of victory, 
appears in Euripid. Andromach. 694 :—striking verses, which are said 
to have been indignantly repeated by Kleitus, during the intoxication 
of the banquet wherein he was slain by Alexander (Quint. Curtius, viii. 
4, 29 (viii. 4); Plutarch, Alexand. c. 51). 
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down Artabazus (the same who had been second in 
command in Beeotia) to supersede Megabatés in 
the satrapy of Daskylium; the new satrap, fur- 
nished with a letter of reply bearing the regal seal, 
was instructed to further actively the projects of 
Pausanias. The letter was to this purport : ‘‘ Thus 
saith King Xerxes to Pausanias. Thy name stands 
for ever recorded in my house as a well-doer, on 
account of the men whom thou hast saved for me 
beyond sea at Byzantium ; and thy propositions 
now received are acceptable to me. Relax not 
either night or day in accomplishing that which 
thou promisest, nor let thyself be held back by 
cost, either gold or silver, or numbers of men, if 
thou standest in need of them ; but transact in con- 
fidence thy business and mine jointly with Artaba- 
zus, the good man whom I have now sent, in such 
manner as may be best for both of us'.” 
Throughout the whole of this expedition, Pausa- 
nias had been insolent and domineering, degrading 
the allies at quarters and watering-places in the 
most offensive manner as compared with the Spar- 


- tans, and treating the whole armament in a man- 


ner which Greek warriors could not tolerate, even 
in a Spartan Herakleid and a victorious general. 
But when he received the letter from Xerxes, and 
found himself in immediate communication with 
Artabazus, as well as supplied with funds for cor- 


1 These letters are given by Thucydidés verbatim (i. 128, 129): he 
had seen them or obtained copies (ὡς ὕστερον dveupebn)—they were 
doubtless communicated along with the final revelations of the confi- 
dential Argilian slave. As they are autographs, I have translated them 
literally, retaining that abrupt transition from the third person to the 
first, which is one of their peculiarities. Cornelius Nepos, who trans- 
lates the letter of Pausanias, has effaced this peculiarity, and carries the 
third person from the beginning to the end (Cornel. Nep. Pausan.:c. 2). 
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ruption!, his insane hopes knew no bounds, and 
he already fancied himself son-in-law of the Great 
King as well as despot of Hellas. Fortunately for 
Greece, his treasonable plans were not deliberately 
laid and veiled until ripe for execution, but mani- 
fested with childish impatience. He clothed him- 
self in Persian attire (a proceeding which the Ma- 
cedonian army, a century and a half afterwards, 
could not tolerate* even in Alexander the Great) — 
he traversed Thrace with a body of Median and 
Egyptian guards—he copied the Persian chiefs both 
in the luxury of his table and in his conduct to- 
wards the free women of Byzantium. Kleoniké, a 
Byzantine maiden of conspicuous family, having 
been ravished from her parents by his order, was 
brought to his chamber at night: he happened to 
be asleep, and being suddenly awakened, knew not 
at first who was the person approaching his bed, 
but seized his sword and slew her*®. Moreover his 
haughty reserve, with uncontrolled bursts of wrath, 
rendered him unapproachable; and the allies at 
length came to regard him as a despot rather than 
a general. The news of such outrageous behaviour, 
and the manifest evidences of his alliance with the 
Persians, were soon transmitted to the Spartans, 
who recalled him to answer for his conduct, and 
seemingly the Spartan vessels along with him‘. 

1 Diodor. xi. 44. 

3 Arrian. Exp. Alex. iv. 7,7; vii. 8,4; Quint. Curt. vi. 6, 10 (vi. 
ar Platarch, Kimon, c. 6; also Plutarch, De Ser. Numin. Vind. c. 10, 
Ῥ. 555. Pausanias, iii. 17, 8. It is remarkable that the latter heard the 
story of the death of Kleoniké from the lips of a Byzantine citizen of 
his own day, and seems to think that it had never found place in any 
written work. 


4 Thucyd. i. 95-131 : compare Duris and Nymphis apud Athenzeum, 
ΧΙ. p. 535. 
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Be. 477- In spite of the flagrant conduct of Pausanias, the 
Lacedemonians acquitted him on the allegations of 
positive and individual wrong ; yet mistrusting his 
conduct in reference to collusion with the enemy, 
they sent out Dorkis to supersede him as com- 
mander. But a revolution, of immense importance 
for Greece, had taken place in the minds of the 
allies. The headship, or hegemony, was in the 
hands of Athens, and Dorkis the Spartan found the 
allies not disposed to recognise his authority. 


The allies Even before the battle of Salamis, the question 
headship had been raised’, whether Athens was not entitled 
from Sparta 


to Athens, to the command at sea, in consequence of the pre- 
ponderance of her naval contingent. The repug- 
nance of the allies to any command except that of 
Sparta, either on land or water, had induced the 
Athenians to waive their pretensions at that critical 
moment. But the subsequent victories had mate- 
rially exalted the latter in the eyes of Greece: while 
the armament now serving, differently composed 
from that which had fought at Salamis, contained 
a large proportion of the newly-enfranchised Ionic 
Greeks, who not only had no preference for Spartan 
command, but were attached to the Athenians on 
every ground—as well from kindred race, as from 
the certainty that Athens with her superior fleet 
- was the only protector upon whom they could rely 
against the Persians. Moreover, it happened that 
the Athenian generals on this expedition, Aristeidés 
and Kimon, were personally just and conciliating, 
forming a striking contrast with Pausanias. Hence 
the Ionic Greeks in the fleet, when they found that 


1 Herodot. viii. 2,3. Compare the language of the Athenian envoy, 
as it stands in Herodotus (vii. 155) addressed to Gelo. 
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the behaviour of the latter was not only oppressive 
towards themselves but also revolting to Grecian 
sentiment generally, addressed themselves to the 
Athenian commanders for protection and redress, 
on the plausible ground of kindred race!; entreat- 
ing to be allowed to serve under Athens as leader 
instead of Sparta. Plutarch tells us that Aristeidés 
not only tried to remonstrate with Pausanias, who 
repelled him with arrogance—which is exceedingly 
probable—but that he also required, as a condition 
of his compliance with the request of the Ionic allies, 
that they should personally insult Pausanias, so as 
to make reconciliation impracticable : upon which 
a Samian and a Chian captain deliberately attacked 
and damaged the Spartan admiral-ship in the har- 
bour of Byzantium’. The historians from whom 
Plutarch copied this latter statement must have 
presumed in the Athenians a disposition to provoke 
that quarrel with Sparta which afterwards sprung 
up as it were spontaneously : but the Athenians had 
no interest in doing so, nor can we credit the story 
—which is moreover unnoticed by Thucydidés. 
To give the Spartans a just ground of indignation, 
would have been glaring imprudence on the part of 
Aristeidés: but he had every motive to entertain 
the request of the allies, and he began to take his 
measures for acting as their protector and chief. 
And his proceedings were much facilitated by the 
circumstance that the Spartan government about 
this time recalled Pausanias to undergo an exami- 

1 Thucyd. i. 95. ἠξίουν αὐτοὺς ἡγεμόνας σφῶν γενέσθαι κατὰ τὸ Evy- 


yes καὶ Παυσανίᾳ μὴ ἐπιτρέπειν ἣν πον βιάζηται. 
3 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 23. 
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nation, in consequence of the universal complaints 
against him which had reached them. He seems 
to have left no Spartan authority behind him—even 
the small Spartan squadron accompanied him home: 
so that the Athenian generals had the best oppor- 
tunity for ensuring to themselves and exercising 
that command which the allies besought them to 
undertake. So effectually did they improve the 
moment, that when Dorkis arrived to replace Pau- 
sanias, they were already in full supremacy ; while 
Dorkis, having only a small force and being in no 
condition to employ constraint, found himself 
obliged to return home’. | 

This incident, though not a declaration of war 
against Sparta, was the first open renunciation of 
her authority as presiding state among the Greeks ; 
the first avowed manifestation of a competitor for 
that dignity, with numerous and willing followers ; 
the first separation of Greece (considered in herself 
alone and apart from foreign solicitations such as the 
Persian invasion) into two distinct organized camps, 
each with collective interests and projects of its own. 
In spite of mortified pride, Sparta was constrained, 
and even in some points of view not indisposed, to 
patient acquiescence: for she had no means of 
forcing the dispositions of the Ionic allies, while the 
war with Persia altogether—having now become no 
longer strictly defensive and being withal maritime 
as well as distant from her own territory—had ceased 
to be in harmony with her home-routine and strict 
discipline. Her grave senators, especially an an- 


' Thucyd. i. 95; Diodorus, xi. 44-47. 
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cient Herakleid named Hetcemaridas, reproved the 
impatience of the younger citizens, and discounte- 
nanced the idea of permanent maritime command 
as a dangerous innovation : they even treated it as 
an advantage, that Athens should take the lead in 
carrying on the Persian war, since it could not be 
altogether dropped ; nor had the Athenians as yet 
manifested any sentiments positively hostile to ex- 
cite theiralarm’. Nay, they actually took credit in 
the eyes of Athens, about a century afterwards, for 
having themselves advised this separation of com- 
mand at sea from command on land*. Moreover, 
if the war continued under Spartan guidance, there 
would be a continued necessity for sending out 
their kings or chief men to command: aud the 
example of Pausanias showed them the depraving 
effect of such military power, remote as well as un- 
checked. The example of their king Leotychidés, 
too, near about this time, was a second illustration 


1 Thucyd. i. 95. Following Thacydidés in his conception of these 
events, I have embodied in the narrative as. much as seems consistent 
with it in Diodorus (xi. 50), who evidently did not here copy Thucy- 
didés, but probably had Ephorus for his guide. The name of Hetcema- 
ridas, as an influential Spartan statesman on this occasion, is probable 
enough; but his alleged speech on the mischiefs of maritime empire, 
which Diodorus seems to have had before him composed by Ephorus, 
would probably have represented the views and feelings of the year 
$50 B.c., and not those of 476 Β.ο. The subject would have been 
treated in the same manner as Isokratés, the master of Ephorus, treats 
it in his Orat. viii. De Pace, p. 179, 180. 

2 Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 5, 34. It was at the moment when the 
Spartans were soliciting Athenian aid, after their defeat at Leuktra. 
ὑπομιμνήσκοντες μὲν, ὡς τὸν βάρβαρον κοινῇ ἀπεμαχέσαντο---ἀναμιμνήσκον- 
τες δὲ, ὡς ᾿Αθηναῖοί τε ὑπὸ τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἠρέθησαν ἡγεμόνες τοῦ ναυτικοῦ, 
καὶ τῶν κοινῶν χρημάτων φύλακες, τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων ταῦτα συμβουλευο- 
μένων" αὐτοί τε κατὰ γὴν ὁμολογουμένως ὑφ᾽ ἁπάντων τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἦγε- 
μόνες προκριθείησαν, συμβουλενομένων αὖ ταῦτα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων. 
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of the same tendency. At the same time, appa- 
rently, that Pausanias embarked for Asia to carry 
on the war against the Persians, Leotychidés was 
sent with an army into Thessaly to put down the 
Aleuadze and those Thessalian parties who had 
sided with Xerxes and Mardonius. Successful in 
this expedition, he suffered himself to be bribed, 
and was even detected with a large sum of money 
actually on his person: in consequence of which 
the Lacedzeemonians condemned him to banishment, 
and razed his house to the ground: he died after- 
wards in exile at Tegea'. Two such instances were 


1 Herodot. vi. 72; Diodor. xi. 48; Pausanias, iii. 7, 8: compare 
Plutarch, De Herodoti Malign. c. 2), p. 859. 

Leotychidés died, according to Diodorus, in 476 s.c.: he had com- 
manded at Mykalé in 479 s.c. The expedition into Thessaly must there- 
fore have been in one of the two intermediate years, if the chronology of 
Diodorus were in this case thoroughly trustworthy. But Mr. Clinton 
(Fasti Hellenici, Appendix, ch. iti. p. 210) has shown that Diodorus 
is contradicted by Plutarch, about the date of the accession of Archi- 
damus—and by others, about the date of the revolt at Sparta. Mr. Clin- 
ton places the accession of Archidamus and the banishment of Leo- 
tychidés (of course therefore the expedition into Thessaly) in 469 B.c. 
I incline to believe that the expedition of Leotychidés against the 
Thessalian Aleuade took place in the year or in the second year fol- 
lowing the battle of Plateea, because they had been the ardent and 
hearty allies of Mardonius in Boeotia, and because the war would seem 
not to have been completed without putting them down and making 
the opposite party in Thessaly predominant. 

Considering how imperfectly we know the Lacedemonian chronology 
of this date, it is very possible that some confusion may have arisen in 
the case of Leotychidés from the difference between the date of his 
banishment and that of his death. King Pleistoanax afterwards, having 
been banished for the same offence as that committed by Leotychidés, 
aod having lived many years in banishment, was afterwards restored : 
and the years which he had passed in banishment were counted as a 
part of his reign (Fast. Hellen. 1. ς. p. 211). The date of Archidamus 
may perhaps have been reckoned in one account from the banishment 
of Leotychidés—in another from his death; the rather, as Archidamus 
must have been very young, since he reigned forty-two years even after 
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well calculated to make the Lacedzemonians distrust 
the conduct of their Herakleid leaders when on 
foreign service, and this feeling weighed much in 
inducing them to abandon the Asiatic headship in 
favour of Athens. It appears that their Pelopon- 
nesian allies retired from this contest at the same 
time as they did, so that the prosecution of the 
war was thus left to Athens as chief of the newly- 
emancipated Greeks’. 

It was from these considerations that the Spar- 
tans were induced to submit to that loss of com- 
mand which the misconduct of Pausanias had 
brought upon them. Their acquiescence facilitated 
the immense change about to take place in Grecian 
politics. According to the tendencies in progress 
prior to the Persian invasion, Sparta had become 
gradually more and more the president of some- 
thing like a Pan-hellenic union, comprising the 
greater part of the Grecian states. Such at least 
was the point towards which things seemed to be 
tending ; and if many separate states stood aloof 
from this union, none of them at least sought to 
form any counter-union, if we except the obsolete 
and impotent pretensions of Argos. The preceding 
volumes of this history have shown that Sparta had 
risen to such ascendency, not from her superior 
competence in the management of collective inter- 
ests, nor even, in the main, from ambitious efforts 
on her own part to acquire it—but from the con- 
verging tendencies of Grecian feeling, which re- 


469 s.c. And the date which Diodorus has given as that of the death 
of Leotychidés, may really be only the date of his banishment, in 
which he lived until 469 s.c. 

1 Thucyd. i. 18. 
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quired some such presiding state, and from the 
commanding military power, rigid discipline, and 
ancient undisturbed constitution, which attracted 
that feeling towards Sparta. The necessities of 
common defence against Persia greatly strengthened 
these tendencies, and the success of the defence, 
whereby so many Greeks were emancipated who 
required protection against their former master, 
seemed destined to have the. like effect still more. 
For an instant, after the battles of Platea and My- 
kalé—when the town of Platza was set apart as a 
consecrated neutral spot for an armed confederacy 
against the Persian, with periodical solemnities and 
meetings of deputies—Sparta was exalted to be the 
chief of a full Pan-hellenic union, Athens being 
only one of the principal members: and had Sparta 
been capable either of comprehensive policy, of 
self-directed and persevering efforts, or of the re- 
quisite flexibility of dealing, embracing distant 
Greeks as well as near,—her position was now 
such, that her own ascendency, together with un- 
divided Pan-hellenic union, might long have been 
maintained. But she was lamentably deficient in 
all the requisite qualities, and the larger the union 
became, the more her deficiency stood manifest. 
On the other hand, Athens, now entering into ri- 
valry as a sort of leader of opposition, possessed all 
those qualities in a remarkable degree, over and 
above that actual maritime force which was the 
want of the day; so that the opening made by 
Spartan incompetence and crime (so far as Pausa- 
nias was concerned) found her in every respect pre- 
pared. But the sympathies of the Peloponnesians 
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still clung to Sparta, while those of the Ionian 
Greeks had turned to Athens: and thus not only 
the short-lived symptoms of an established Pan- 
hellenic union, but even all tendencies towards it 
from this time disappear. There now stands out a 
manifest schism, with two pronounced parties, to- 
wards one of which nearly all the constituent atoms 
of the Grecian world gravitate: the maritime states, 
newly enfranchised from Persia, towards Athens— 
the land-states, which had formed most part of the 
confederate army at Platza, towards Sparta. Along 


» Thucyd. i. 18. Kal μεγάλου κινδύνου ἐπικρεμασθέντος of re Aaxe- 
δαιμόνιοι τῶν ξυμπολεμησάντων Ἑλλήνων ἡγήσαντο δυνάμει προὔχοντες, 
καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, διανοηθέντες ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν πόλιν καὶ ἀνασκενασάμενοι, ἐς 
τὰς ναῦς ἐμβάντες ναντικοὶ ἐγένοντο. Κοινῇ δὲ ἀπωσάμενοι τὸν βάρβαρον, 
ὕστερον ov πολλῷ διεκρίθησαν πρός τε ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ Λακεδαιμονίους, οἵ 
τε ἀποστάντες βασιλέως Ἕλληνες καὶ οἱ ξυμπολεμήσαντες. Δυνάμει γὰρ 
ταῦτα μέγιστα διεφάνη" ἴσχυον γὰρ οἱ μὲν κατὰ γῆν, οἱ δὲ ναυσί. Καὶ 
ὀλίγον μὲν χρόνον συνέμεινεν ἡ ὁμαιχμία, ἔπειτα δὲ διενεχθέντες of Λα- 
κεδαιμόνιοι καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπολέμησαν μετὰ τῶν ξυμμάχων πρὸς ἀλλήλους" 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων “Ἑλλήνων εἴτινές που διασταῖεν, πρὸς τούτους ἤδη ἐχώρουν. 
Ὥστε ἀπὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν ἐς τόνδε ἀεὶ τὸν πόλεμον, &c. 

This is a clear and concise statement of the great revolution in Gre- 
cian affairs, comparing the period before and after the Persian war. 
Thucydidés goes on to trace briefly the consequences of this bisection 
of the Grecian world into two great leagues—the growing improvement 
in military skill, and the increasing stretch of military effort on both 
sides from the Persian invasion down to the Peloponnesian war—he re- 
marks also upon the difference between Sparta and Athens in their way 
of dealing with their allies respectively. He then states the striking 
fact, that the military force put forth separately by Athens and her 
allies on the one side, and by Sparta and her allies on the other, du- 
ring the Peloponnesian war, were each of them greater than the entire 
force which had been employed by both together in the most powerful 
juncture of their confederacy against the Persian invaders—Kai ἐγένετο 
αὐτοῖς ἐς τόνδε τὸν πόλεμον ἡ ἰδία παρασκευὴ μείζων ἢ ὡς τὰ κράτιστά 
wore μετὰ ἀκραιφνοὺς τῆς ξυμμαχίας ἤνθησαν (i. 19). 

I notice this last passage especially (construing it as the Scholiast 
seems to do), not less because it conveys an interesting comparison, 
than because it has been understood by Dr. Arnold, Gdller, and other 
commentators in a sense which seems to me erroneous. They interpret 
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with this national schism and called into action by 
it, appears the internal political schism in each 
separate city between oligarchy and democracy. Of 
course the germ of these parties had already pre- 
viously existed in the separate states, but the ener- 
getic democracy of Athens, and the pronounced 
tendency of Sparta to rest upon the native oligarchies 
in each separate city as her chief support, now 
began to bestow, on the conflict of internal political 
parties, an Hellenic importance, and an aggravated 
bitterness, which had never before belonged to it. 
The departure of the Spartan Dorkis left the 
Athenian generals at liberty ; and their situation 
imposed upon them the duty of organising the new 


thus—avros to mean the Athenians only, and not the Lacedemonians 
—f ἰδία παρασκευὴ to denote the forces equipped by Athens herself, 
apart from her allies—and ἀκραεῴνοὺς ξυμμαχίας to refer ‘‘ to the Athe- 
nian alliance only, at a period a little before the conclusion of the thirty 
years’ treaty, when the Athenians were masters not only of the islands, 
and the Asiatic Greek colonies, but had also united to their confederacy 
Boeotia and Achaia on the continent of Greece itself’’ (Dr. Arnold’s 
note). Now so far as the words go, the meaning assigned by Dr. 
Arnold might be admissible; bat if we trace the thread of ideas in Thu- 
cydidés, we shall see that the comparison, as these commentators con- 
ceive it, between Athens alone and Athens aided by her allies—between 
the Athenian empire as it stood during the Peloponnesian war, and 
the same empire as it had stood before the thirty years’ truce—is quite 
foreign to his thoughts. Nor had Thucydidés said ove word to inform 
the reader, that the Athenian empire at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war had diminished in magnitude, and thus was no longer 
ἀκραιφνής :- without which previous notification, the comparison sup- 
posed by Dr. Arnold could not be clearly understood. I conceive that 
there are two periods, and two sets of circumstances, which throughout 
all this passage Thucydidés means to contrast :—first, confederate Greece 
at the time of the Persian war; next, bisected Greece in a state of war, 
under the double headship of Sparta and Athens.—Adtrois refers as 
much to Sparta as to Athens—dxpaidyods τῆς ξυμμαχίας means what 
had been before expressed by ὁμαιχμία--- πὰ ποτε set against τόνδε τὸν 
wéAepoy, is equivalent to the expression which had before been used—— 
ἀπὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν ἐς τόνδε ἀεὶ τὸν πόλεμον. 
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confederacy which they had been chosen to con- 
duct. The Ionic allies were at this time not merely 
willing and unanimous, but acted as the forward 
movers in the enterprise ; for they stood in obvious 
need of protection against the attacks of Persia, 
and had no farther kindness to expect from Sparta 
or the Peloponnesians. But even had they been 
less under the pressure of necessity, the conduct 
of Athens, and of Aristeidés as the representa- 
tive of Athens, might have sufficed to bring them 
into harmonious cooperation. The new leader was 
no less equitable towards the confederates than 
energetic against the common enemy. The general 
conditions of the confederacy were regulated in a 
common synod of the members, appointed to meet 
periodically for deliberative purposes, in the tem- 
ple of Apollo and Artemis at Delos—-of old the 
venerated spot for the religious festivals of the 


Ionic cities, and at the same time a convenient i 
centre for the members. A definite obligation, 


either in equipped ships of war ur in money, was 
imposed upon every separate city, and the Athe- 
nians, as leaders, determined in which form contri- 
bution should be made by each: their assessment 
must of course have been reviewed by the synod, 
nor had they at this time power to enforce any re- 
galation not approved by that body. It had been 
the good fortune of Athens to profit by the genius 
of Themistoklés on two recent critical occasions 
(the battle of Salamis and the rebuilding of her 
walls), where sagacity, craft, and decision were re- 
quired in extraordinary measure, and where pecu- 
niary probity was of less necessity: it was no less 
VOL. V. 2A 
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her good fortune now,—in the delicate business of 
assessing a new tax and determining how much 
each state should bear, without precedents to guide 
them, when unimpeachable honesty in the as- 
sessor was the first of all qualities—not to have 
Themistoklés ; but to employ in his stead the well- 
known, we might almost say the ostentatious, pro- 
bity of Aristeidés. This must be accounted good 
fortune, since at the moment when Aristeidés was 
sent out, the Athenians could not have anticipated 
that any such duty would devolve upon him. His 
assessment not only found favour at the time of its 
original proposition, when it must have been freely 
canvassed by the assembled allies—but also main- 
tained its place in general esteem, as equitable and 
moderate, after the once responsible headship of 
Athens had degenerated into an unpopular empire’. 


1 Thucyd. v. 18; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 24. Plutarch states that 
the allies expressly asked the Athenians to send Aristeidés for the pur- 
pose of assessing the tribute. This is not at all probable: Aristeidés, 
as commander of the Athenian contingent under Pausanias, was at By- 
zantium when the mutiny of the Ionians against Pausanias occurred, 
and was the person to whom they applied for protection. As such 
he was the natural person to undertake such duties as devolved upon 
Athens, without any necessity of supposing that he was specially asked 
for to perform it. 

Plutarch farther states that a certain contribution had been levied 
from the Greeks towards the war, even during the headship of Sparta. 
This statement also is highly improbable. The headship of Sparta 
covers only one single campaign, in which Pausanias had the com- 
mand: the Ionic Greeks sent their ships to the fleet, which would be 
held sufficient, and there was no time for measuring commutations into 
money. 

Pausanias states, but I think quite erroneously, that the name of 
Aristeidés was robbed of its due honour because he was the first per- 
son who ἔταξε φοροὺς τοῖς Ἕλλησι (Pausan. viii. 52,2). Neither the 
assessment nor the name of Aristeidés was otherwise than popular. 

Aristotle employs the name of Aristeidés as a symbol of unrivalled 
probity (Rhetoric. ii. 24, 2). 
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Respecting this first assessment we scarcely know 
more than one single fact—the aggregate in money 
was 460 talents (= about £106,000 sterling). Of 
the items composing such aggregate—of the indi- 
vidual cities which paid it—of the distribution of 
obligations to furnish ships and to furnish money— 
we are entirely ignorant: the little information 
which we possess on these points relates to a period 
considerably later, shortly before the Peloponnesian 
war, under the uncontrolled empire then exercised 
by Athens. Thucydidés in his brief sketch makes 
us clearly understand the difference between pre- 
siding Athens with her autonomous and regularly 
assembled allies in 476 B.c. and tmperzal Athens with 
her subject allies in 432 8.c.—the Greek word 
equivalent to ally left either of these epithets to be 
understood, by an ambiguity exceedingly convenient 
to the powerful states—and he indicates the general 
causes of the change: but he gives us few particu- 
lars as to the modifying circumstances, and none 
at all as to the first start. He tells us only that the 
Athenians appointed a peculiar board of officers, 
called the Hellénotamiz, to receive and administer 
the common fund—that Delos was constituted the 
general treasury, where the money was to be kept 
—and that the payment thus levied was called the 
phorus' ; a name which appears then to have been 
first put into circulation, though afterwards usual 
—and to have conveyed at first no degrading im- 
port, though it afterwards became so odious as to 
be exchanged for a more innocent synonym. 

Endeavouring as well as we can to conceive the 

1 Thucyd. i. 95, 96. 
2a2 
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Athenian alliance in its infancy, we are first struck 
with the magnitude of the total sum contnbuted ; 
which will appear the more remarkable when we 
reflect that many of the contributing cities furnished 
ships besides. We may be certain that all which 
was done at first was done by general consent, and 
by a freely determining majority: for Athens, at 
the time when the Ionic allies besought her pro- 
tection against Spartan arrogance, could have had 
no power of constraining unwilling parties, espe- 
cially when the loss of supremacy, though quietly 
borne, was yet fresh and rankling among the 
countrymen of Pausanias. So large a total implies, 
from the very first, a great number of contributing 
states, and we learn from hence to appreciate the 
powerful, wide-spread, and voluntary movement 
which then brought together the maritime and in- 
sular Greeks distributed throughout the A¢gean sea 
and the Hellespont. The Phoenician fleet, and the 
Persian land-force, might at any moment re-appear, 
nor was there any hope of resisting either except 
by confederacy: so that confederacy under such 
circumstances became with these exposed Greeks 
not merely a genuine feeling, but at that time the 
first of all their feelings. It was their common fear, 
rather than Athenian ambition, which gave birth to 
the alliance, and they were grateful to Athens for 
organising it. The public import of the name Hel- 
lénotamiz, coined for the occasion—the selection 
of Delos as a centre—and the provision for regu- 
lar meetings of the members—demonstrate the pa- 
triotic and fraternal purpose which the league was 
destined to serve. In truth the protection of the 
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/E&gean sea against foreign maritime force and law- 
less piracy, as well as that of the Hellespont and 
Bosphorus against the transit of a Persian force, 
was a purpose essentially public, for which all the 
parties interested were bound in equity to provide 
by way of common contribution: any island, or 
seaport, which might refrain from contributing, was 
a gainer at the cost of others: and we cannot doubt 
that the general feeling of this common danger as 
well as equitable obligation, at a moment when the 
fear of Persia was yet serious, was the real cause 
which brought together so many contributing mem- 
bers, and enabled the forward parties to shame into 
concurrence such as were more backward. How 
the confederacy came to be turned afterwards to 
the purposes of Athenian ambition, we shall see at 
the proper time: but in its origin it was an equal 
alliance, in so far as alliance between the strong and 
the weak can ever be equal—not an Athenian em- 
pire: nay, it was an alliance in which every indi- 
vidual member was more exposed, more defenceless, 
and more essentially benefited in the way of pro- 
tection, than Athens. We have here in truth one 
of the few moments in Grecian history wherein a 
purpose at once common, equal, useful, and in- 
nocent, brought together spontaneously many frag- 
ments of this disunited race, and overlaid for a time 
that exclusive bent towards petty and isolated auto- 
nomy which ultimately made slaves of them all. It 
was a proceeding equitable and prudent, in princi- 
ple as well as in detail; promising at the time the 
most beneficent consequences—not merely protec- 
tion against the Persians, but a standing police of 
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the A2gean sea, regulated by a common superin- 
tending authority. And if such promise was not 
realised, we shall find that the inherent defects of 
the allies, indisposing them to the hearty apprecia- 
tion and steady performance of their duties as equal 
confederates, are at least as much chargeable with 
the failure as the ambition of Athens. We may 
add that in selecting Delos as a centre, the Ionic 
allies were conciliated by a renovation of the solem- 
nities which their fathers, in the days of former 
freedom, had crowded to witness in that sacred 
island. 

At the time when this alliance was formed, the 
Persians still held not only the important posts of 
Fion on the Strymon and Doriskus in Thrace, but 
also several other posts in that country! which are 
not specified to us. We may thus understand why 
the Greek cities on and near the Chalkidic penin- 
sula—Argilus, Stageirus, Akanthus, Skélus, Olyn- 
thus, Spartédlus, &c.— which we know to have 
joined under the first assessment of Aristeidés, were 
not less anxious’ to seek protection in the bosom 
of the new confederacy, than the Dorian islands of 
Rhodes and Kos, the Ionic islands of Samos and 
Chios, the AKolic Lesbos and Tenedos, or conti- 
nental towns such as Milétus and Byzantium: by 
all of whom adhesion to this alliance must have 


1 Herodot. vii. 106. ὕπαρχοι ἐν τῇ Θρηΐκῃ καὶ τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντου παν- 
ταχῆ. Οὗτοι ὧν πάντες, of τε ἐκ Θρηΐκης καὶ τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντου, πλὴν 
τοῦ ἐν Δορίσκῳ, ὑπὸ Ἑλλήνων ὕστερον ταύτης τῆς στρατηλάσιης ἐξῃρέ- 
θησαν, &c. 

2 Thucyd. v. 18. Τὰς δὲ πόλεις, φερούσας τὸν φόρον τὸν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αριστεί- 
δον, αὐτονόμους elvat...... εἰσὶ δὲ, ΓἌργιλος, Στάγειρος, “AxarOos, Σκῶλος, 
"Ὄλυνθος, Σπάρτωλος. ᾿ 
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been contemplated, in 477 or 476 8.c., as the sole 
condition of emancipation from Persia. Nothing 
more was required, for the success of a foreign 
enemy against Greece generally, than complete au- 
tonomy of every Grecian city, small as well as great 
—such as the Persian monarch prescribed and tried 
to enforce ninety years afterwards, through the 
Lacedemonian Antalkidas, in the pacification which 
bears the name of the latter : some sort of union, or- 
ganised and obligatory upon each city, was indispen- 
sable to the safety of all. Nor was it by any means 
certain, at the time when the confederacy of Delos 
was first formed, that even with that.aid, the Asiatic 
enemy would be effectually kept out ; especially as 
the Persians were strong not merely from their own 
force, but also from the aid of internal parties in 
many of the Grecian states—traitors within, as well 
as exiles without. 


Among these, the first in rank as well as the c 


most formidable, was the Spartan Pausanias. Sum- 
moned home from Byzantium to Sparta, in order 
that the loud complaints against him might be ex- 
amined, he had been acquitted! of the charges of 
wrong and oppression against individuals ; yet the 
presumptions of medism (or treacherous correspond- 
ence with the Persians) appeared so strong that, 
though not found guilty, he was still not re-appointed 
to the command. Such treatment seems to have 
only emboldened him in the prosecution of his de- 
signs against Greece, and he came out with this 


1 Cornelius Nepos states that he was fined (Pausanias, c. 2), which 
is neither noticed by Thucydidés, nor at all probable, looking at the 
subsequent circumstances connected with him. 
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view to Byzantium in a trireme belonging to Her- 
mioné, under pretence of aiding as a volunteer with- 
out any formal authority in the war. He there re- 
sumed his negotiations with Artabazus: his great 
station and celebrity still gave him a strong hold on 
men’s opinions, and he appears to have established 
a sort of mastery in Byzantium, from whence the 
Athenians, already recognised heads of the con- 
federacy, were constrained to expel him by force’: 
and we may be very sure that the terror excited by 
his presence as well as by his known designs tended 
materially to accelerate the organization of the con- 
federacy under Athens. He then retired to Kolénz 
in the Troad, where he continued for some time 
in the farther prosecution of his schemes, trying 
to form a Persian party, despatching emissaries to 
distribute Persian gold among various cities of 
Greece, and probably employing the name of Sparta 
to impede the formation of the new confederacy? : 

1 Thucyd. i. 130, 131. Kal ἐκ τοῦ Βυζαντίου Big ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἐκπολιορκηθεὶς, &c.: these words seem to imply that he had acquired 
a strong position in the town. 

2 It is to this time that I refer the mission of Arthmius of Zeleia (an 
Asiatic town, between Mount Ida and the southern coast of the Pro- 
pontis) to gain over such Greeks as he could by means of Persian gold. 
In the course of his visit to Greece, Arthmius went to Athens: his 
purpose was discovered, and he was compelled to flee: while the Athe- 
nians, at the instance of Themistoklés, passed an indignant decree, 
declaring him and his race enemies of Athens, and of all the allies of 
Athens—and proclaiming that whoever should slay him would be 
guiltless ; because he had brought in Persian gold to bribe the Greeks. 
This decree was engraven on a brazen column, and placed on record in 
the acropolis, where it stood near the great statue of Athéné Proma- 
chos, even in the time of Demosthenés and his contemporary orators. 
See Demosthen. Philippic. ili. c. 9, p. 122, and De Fals. Legat. c. 76, 
p. 428; éschin. cont. Ktesiphont. ad fin. Harpokrat. v. "Arquos— 


Deinarchus cont. Aristogeiton. sect. 25, 26. 
Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 6, and Aristeidés, tom. ii. p. 218) tells us 
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until at length the Spartan authorities, apprised of 
his proceedings, sent a herald out to him, with per- 
emptory orders that he should come home imme- 
diately along with the herald: if he disobeyed, 
‘the Spartans would declare war against him,”’ or 
constitute him a public enemy. 

As the execution of this threat would have frus- 
trated all the ulterior schemes of Pausanias, he 
thought it prudent to obey; the rather, as he felt 
entire confidence of escaping all the charges against 
him at Sparta by the employment of bribes’, the 
means for which were doubtless abundantly fur- 
nished to him through Artabazus. He accord- 
ingly returned along with the herald, and was, in 
the first moments of indignation, imprisoned by 
order of the Ephors—who, it seems, were legally 
competent to imprison him, even had he been 
king instead of regent. But he was soon let 
out, on his own requisition and under a private 
arrangement with friends and partisans, to take 


that Themistoklés proposed this decree against Arthmius and caused it 
to be passed. But Plutarch refers it to the time when Xerxes was on 
the point of invading Greece. Now it appears to me that the incident 
cannot well belong to that point of time. Xerxes did not rely upon 
bribes, but upon other and different means, for conquering Greece : 
besides the very tenor of the decree shows that it must have been 
passed after the formation of the confederacy of Delos—for it pro- 
nounces Arthmius to be an enemy of Athens and of.al] the allies of 
Athens. Toa native of Zeleia it might be a serious penalty to be ex- 
cluded and proscribed from all the cities in alliance with Athens ; many 
of them being on the coast of Asia. I know no point of time to which 
the mission of Arthmius can be so conveniently referred as this—when 
Pausanias and Artabazus were engaged in this very part of Asia, in 
contriving plots to get up a party in Greece. Pausanias was thus en- 
gaged for some years—before the banishment of Themistoklés. 

1 Thucyd. i. 131. ‘O δὲ βουλόμενος ὡς ἥκιστα ὕποπτος εἶναι καὶ 
πιστεύων χρήμασι διαλύσειν τὴν διαβολὴν, ἀνεχώρει τὸ δεύτερον ἐς 
Σπάρτην. 
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his trial against all accusers'. Even to stand forth 
as accuser against so powerful a man was a serious 
peril: to undertake the proof of specific matter of 
treason against him, was yet more serious: nor 
does it appear that any Spartan ventured to do 
either. It was known that nothing short of the 
most manifest and invincible proof would be held 
to justify his condemnation, and amidst a long 
chain of acts carrying conviction when taken in the 
aggregate, there was no single treason sufficiently 
demonstrable for the purpose. Accordingly Pau- 
sanias remained not only at large but unaccused, 
still audaciously persisting both in his intrigues 
at home and-his correspondence abroad with Arta- 
bazus. He ventured to assail the unshielded side 
of Sparta by opening negotiations with the Helots, 
and instigating them to revolt; promising them 
both liberation and admission to political privi- 
lege*; with a view, first to destroy the board of 
Ephors and render himself despot in his own coun- 
try—next, to acquire through Persian help the su- 
premacy of Greece. Some of those Helots to whom 
he addressed himself revealed the plot to the Ephors, 


1 Thucyd. i. 131. Kal és μὲν τὴν εἱρκτὴν ἐσπίπτει τὸ πρῶτον ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἐφόρων' ἔπειτα διαπραξάμενος ὕστερον ἐξῆλθε, καὶ καθίστησιν ἑαντὸν ἐς 
κρίσιν τοῖς βουλομένοις περὶ αὐτὸν ἐλέγχειν. 

The word διαπραξάμενος indicates first, that Pausanias himself origi- 
nated the efforts to get free,—next, that he came to an underhand 
arrangement: very probably by a bribe, though the word does not 
necessarily imply it. The Scholiast says so distinctly—xpnyacs καὶ 
λόγοις διαπραξάμενος δηλόνοτι διακρουσάμενος τὴν κατηγορίαν. Dr. Ar- 
nold translates διαπραξάμενος “having settled the business.” 

2 Aristotel. Politic. iv. 13, 13; v. 1, 56; v. 6,2; Herodot. v. 32. 
Aristotle calls Pausanias king, though he was only regent: the truth 
is, that he had all the power of a Spartan king, and seemingly more, 
if we compare his treatment with that of the Prokleid king Leotychidés. 
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who nevertheless, in spite of such grave peril, did 
not choose to take measures against Pausanias upon 
no better information—so imposing was still his 
name and position. But though some few Helots 
might inform, probably many others both gladly 
heard the proposition and faithfully kept the secret : 
we shall find, by what happened a few years after- 
wards, that there were a large number of them who 
had their ‘spears in readiness for revolt. Suspected 
as Pausanias was, yet by the fears of some and the 
connivance of others, he was allowed to bring his 
plans to the very brink of consummation ; and his 
last letters to Artabazus', intimating that he was 
ready for action, and bespeaking immediate per- 
formance of the engagements concerted between 
them, were actually in the hands of the messenger. 
Sparta was saved from an outbreak of the most 
formidable kind, not by the prudence of her autho- 
rities, but by a mere accident—or rather by the fact 
that Pausanias was not only a traitor to his country, 
but also base and cruel in his private relations. 
The messenger to whom these last letters were 
entrusted was a native of Argilus in Thrace, a fa- 
vourite and faithful slave of Pausanias ; once con- 
nected with him by that intimate relation which 
Grecian manners tolerated, and admitted even to 
the full confidence of his treasonable projects. It 
was by no means the intention of this Argilian to 
betray his master; but on receiving the letter to 
carry, he recollected with some uneasiness that 
none of the previous messengers had ever come 


1 Thucyd. i. 132. ὁ μέλλων ras τελευταίας βασιλεῖ ἐπιστολὰς πρὸς 
᾿Αρτάβαζον κομιεῖν, ἀνὴρ ᾿Αργίλιος, &c. 


the Ephors. 
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back. Accordinzily he broke the seal and read it, 
with the full view of carrving it forward to its des- 
tination if be found nothing inconsistent with his 
own personal safety : he had farther taken the pre- 
caution to counterfeit his master’s seal, so that he 
could easily re-close the letter. On reading it, 
he found his suspicions confirmed by an express 
injunction that the bearer was to be put to death— 
a discovery which left him no alternative except to 
deliver it to the Ephors. But those magistrates, 
who had before disbelieved the Helot informers, 
still refused to believe even the confidential slave 
with his master’s autograph and seal, and with the 
full account besides, which doubtless he would 
communicate at the same time, of all that had pre- 
viously passed in the Persian correspondence, not 
omitting copies of those letters between Pausanias 
and Xerxes which I have already cited from Thucy- 
didés—for in no other way can they have become 
public. Partly from the suspicion which in anti- 
quity always attached to the testimony of slaves, 
except when it was obtained under the pretended 
guarantee of torture—partly from the peril of deal- 
ing with so exalted a criminal—the Ephors would 
not be satisfied with any evidence less than his own 
speech and their own ears. They directed the Ar- 
gilian slave to plant himself as a suppliant in the 
sacred precinct of Poseidon, near Cape Tenarus, 
under the shelter of a double tent or hut, behind 
which two of them concealed themselves. Apprised 
of this unexpected mark of alarm, Pausanias has- 
tened to the temple, and demanded the reason : 
upon which the slave disclosed his knowledge of 
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the contents of the letter, and complained bitterly 
that after long and faithful service,—with a secrecy 
never once betrayed, throughout this dangerous 
correspondence,—he was at length rewarded with 
nothing better than the same miserable fate which 
had befallen the previous messengers. Pausanias, 
admitting all these facts, tried to appease the slave’s 
disquietude, and gave him a solemn assurance of 
safety if he would quit the sanctuary ; urging him 
at the same time to proceed on the journey forth- 
with, in order that the schemes in progress might 
not be retarded. 

All this passed within the hearing of the concealed 
Ephors ; who at length, thoroughly satisfied, de- 
termined to arrest Pausanias immediately on his 
return to Sparta. They met him in the public 
street, not far from the temple of Athéné Chalkic- 
kus (or of the Brazen House); but as they came 
near, either their menacing looks, or a significant 
nod from one of them, revealed to this guilty man 
their purpose ; and he fled for refuge to the temple, 
which was so near that he reached it before they 
could overtake him. He planted himself as a sup- 
pliant, far more hopeless than the Argilian slave 
whom he had so recently talked over at Tenarus, 
in a narrow-roofed chamber belonging to the sacred 
building; where the Ephors, not warranted in touch- 
ing him, took off the roof, built up the doors, and 
kept watch until he was on the point of death by 
starvation. According to a current story'—not re- 
cognised by Thucydidés, yet consistent with Spar- 
tan manners—his own mother was the person who 


1 Diodor. xi. 45 ; Cornel. Nepos, Pausan. c. 5; Polyzn. viii. 51. 
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placed the first stone to build up the door, in deep 
abhorrence of his treason. His last moments being 
carefully observed, he was brought away just in time 
to expire without, and thus to avoid the desecration 
ofthe temple. The first impulse of the Ephors was 
to cast his body into the ravine or hollow called the 
Keadas, the usual place of punishment for crimi- 
nals: probably his powerful friends averted this 
disgrace, and he was buried not far off, until some 
time afterwards, under the mandate of the Delphian 
oracle, his body was exhumed and transported to the 
exact spot where he had died. Nor was the oracle 
satisfied even with this re-interment : pronouncing 
the whole proceeding to be a profanation of the sanc- 
tity of Athéné, it enjoined that two bodies should 
be presented to her as an atonement for the one 
carried away. In the very early days of Greece— 
or among the Carthaginians, even at this period— 
such an injunction would probably have produced 
the slaughter of two human victims: on the pre- 
sent occasion, Athéné, or Hikesius the tutelary god 
of suppliants, was supposed to be satisfied by two 
brazen statues ; not however without some attempts 
to make out that the expiation was inadequate’. 

Thus perished a Greek who reached the pinnacle 
of renown simply from the accidents of his lofty 
descent and of his being general at Platzea, where 
it does not appear that he displayed any superior 
qualities. His treasonable projects implicated and 
brought to disgrace a man far greater than himself 
—the Athenian Themistoklés. 

The chronology of this important period is not 

1 Thucyd. i. 133, 134; Pausanias, iii. 17, 9. 
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so fully known as to enable us to make out the 
precise dates of particular events ; but we are obliged 
(in consequence of the subsequent events connected 
with Themistoklés, whose flight to Persia is tolera- 
bly well-marked as to date) to admit an interval of 
about nine years between the retirement of Pausa- 
nias from his command at Byzantium, and his death. 
To suppose so long an interval engaged in treason- 
able correspondence, is perplexing; and we can 
only explain it to ourselves very imperfectly by con- 
sidering that the Spartans were habitually slow m 
their movements, and that the suspected regent 
may perhaps have communicated with partisans, 
real or expected, in many parts of Greece. Among 
those whom he sought to enlist as accomplice was 
Themistoklés, still in great power—though, as it 
would seem, in declining power—at Athens: and 
the charge of collusion with the Persians connects 
itself with the previous movement of political par- 
ties in that city. 

The rivalry of Themistoklés and Aristeidés had 
been greatly appeased by the invasion of Xerxes, 
which had imposed upon both the peremptory ne- 
cessity of cooperation against a common enemy. 
Nor was it apparently resumed, during the times 
which immediately succeeded the return of the 
Athenians to their country : at least we hear of both 
in effective service and in prominent posts. The- 
mistoklés stands forward as the contriver of the 
city walls and architect of Peirzus: Aristeidés is 
commander of the fleet and first organiser of the 
confederacy of Delos. Moreover we seem to detect 
a change in the character of the latter: he had 
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ceased to be the champion of Athenian old-fashioned 
landed interest, against Themistoklés as the origi- 
nator of the maritime innovations. Those innova- 
tions had now, since the battle of Salamis, become 
an established fact; a fact of overwhelming in- 
fluence on the destinies and character, public as 
well as private, of the Athenians. During the 
exile at Salamis, every man, rich or poor, landed 
proprietor or artisan, had been for the time a 
seaman: and the anecdote of Kimon, who dedi- 
cated the bridle of his horse in the acropolis as a 
token that he was about to pass from the cavalry 
to service on shipboard ', is a type of that change 
of feeling which must have been impressed more 
or less upon every rich man in Athens. From 
henceforward the fleet is endeared to every man as 
the grand force, offensive and defensive, of the state, 
in which character all the political leaders agree in 
accepting it: we ought to add, at the same time, 
that this change was attended with no detriment 
either to the land-force or to the landed cultivation 
of Attica, both of which will be found to acquire 
extraordinary development during the interval be- 
tween the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. Still 
the triremes, and the men who manned them taken 
collectively, were now the determining element in 
the state: moreover the men who manned them 
had just returned from Salamis, fresh from a ecene 
of trial and danger and from a harvest of victory, 
which had equalised for the moment all Athenians 
as sufferers, as combatants, and as patriots. Such 
predominance of the maritime impulse, having be- 


1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 8. 
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come pronounced immediately after the return from 
Salamis, was farther greatly strengthened by the 
construction and fortification of the Peireus—a 
new maritime Athens as large as the old inland 
city—as well as by the unexpected formation of 
the confederacy at Delos, with all its untried pro- 
spects and stimulating duties. 

The political change arising from hence in Athens 
was not less important than the military. ‘‘ The 
maritime multitude, authors of the victory of Sala- 
mis’,” and instruments of the mew vocation of 
Athens as head of the Delian confederacy, appear 
now ascendant in the political constitution also; 
not in any way as a separate or privileged class, 
but as leavening the whole mass, strengthening the 
democratical sentiment, and protesting against all 
recognised political inequalities. In fact during 
the struggle at Salamis, the whole city of Athens 
had been nothing else than ‘‘a maritime multi- 
tude,’”’ among which the proprietors and chief men 
had been confounded, until, by the efforts of all, 
the common country had been reconquered: nor 
was it likely that this multitude, after a trying pe- 
riod of forced equality during which political privi- 
lege had been effaced, would patiently acquiesce 
in the full restoration of such privilege at home. 
We see by the active political sentiment of the 
German people, after the great struggles of 1813 
and 1814, how much an energetic and successful 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v. 3, 5. Καὶ πάλιν ὁ vaur ικὸς ὄχλος, γενόμενος 
αἴτιος τῆς περὶ Σαλαμῖνα νίκης, καὶ διὰ ταύτης τῆς ἡγεμονίας καὶ διὰ τὴν 
κατὰ θάλασσαν δύναμιν, τὴν δημοκρατίαν ἰσχυροτέραν ἐποίησεν. 

ὋὉ ναυτικὸς ὄχλος (Thucyd. viii. 72 and passim). 
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military effort of the peopie at large, blended with 
endurance of serious hardship, tends to stimulate 
the sense of political dignity and the demand for 
developed citizenship: and if this be the tendency 
even among a people habitually passive on such 
subjects, much more was it to be expected in the 
Athenian population, who had gone through a pre- 
vious training of near thirty years under the demo- 
cracy of Kleisthenés. At the time when that 
constitution was first established’, it was perhaps 
the most demotratical in Greece: it had worked 
extremely well and had diffused among the people 
a sentiment favourable to equal citizenship and un- 
friendly to avowed privilege: so that the impres- 
sions made by the struggle at Salamis found the 
popular mind prepared to receive them. Early 
after the return to Attica, the Kleisthenean con- 
stitution was enlarged as respects eligibility to the 
magistracy. According to that constitution, the 
fourth or last class on the Solonian census, inclu- 
ding the considerable majority of the freemen, were 
not admissible to offices of state, though they pos- 
sessed votes in common with the rest: no person 
was eligible to be a magistrate unless he belonged 
to one of the three higher classes. This restriction 
was now annulled, and eligibility extended to all 
the citizens. We may appreciate the strength of 
feeling with which such reform was demanded, when 
we find that it was proposed by Aristeidés ; a man 
the reverse of what is called a demagogue, and a 
strenuous friend of the Kleisthenean constitution. 


1 Fo the constitution of Kleisthenés, see vol. iv. of this History, 
ch. xXxi. p. 190 segg. 
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No political system would work, after the Persian 
war, which formally excluded ‘‘ the maritime mul- 
titude”’ from holding magistracy. I rather imagine 
(as has been stated in the previous volume) that 
election of magistrates was still retained, and not 
exchanged for drawing lots until a certain time, 
though not a long time, afterwards. That which 
the public sentiment first demanded was the recog- 
nition of the equal and open principle: after a cer- 
tain length of experience it was found that poor 
men, though legally qualified to be chosen, were in 
point of fact rarely chosen: then came the lot, to 
give them an equal chance with the rich. The 
principle of sortition or choice by lot, was never 
applied (as I have before remarked) to all offices at 
Athens—never for example to the Stratégi or Ge- 
nerals, whose functions were more grave and re- 
sponsible than those of any other person in the 
service of the state, and who always continued to 
be elected by show of hands. 

In the new position into which Athens was now 
thrown, with so great an extension of what may be 
termed her foreign relations, and with a_confede- 
racy which imposed the necessity of distant mili- 
tary service, the functions of the Stratégi naturally 
tended to become both more absorbing and com- 
plicated; while the civil administration became 
more troublesome, if not more difficult, from the 
enlargement of the city and the still greater en- 
largement of Peireus—leading to an increase of 
town population, and especially to an increase of 
the metics or resident non-freemen. And it was 
probably about this period, during the years imme- 
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diately succeeding the battle of Salamis,—when the 
force of old habit and tradition had been partially 
enfeebled by so many stirring novelties,—that the 
Archons were withdrawn altogether from political 
and military duties, and confined to civil or judicial 
administration. At the battle of Marathon, the 
Polemarch is a military commander, president of 
the ten Stratégi': we know him afterwards only as 
a civil magistrate, administering justice to the me- 
tics or non-freemen, while the Stratégi perform mi- 
litary duties without him. I concéive that this al- 
teration, indicating as it does a change in the cha- 
racter of the Archons generally, must have taken 
place at the time which we have now reached*—a 
time when the Athenian establishments on all sides 
required a more elaborate distribution of function- 
aries. The distribution of so many Athenian 
boards of functionaries, part to do duty in the city, 
and part in the Peirzeus, cannot have commenced 
until after this period, when Peirzeus had been raised 
by Themistoklés to the dignity of town, fortress, 
Admini and state-harbour. Such boards were the Astynomi 
stration of ‘ . . . 

Athens en- and Agoranomi, who maintained the police of streets 
larged—~ _ and markets—the Metronomi, who watched over 
Honaries weights and measures—the Sitophylakes, who car- 


appointed 


—distribu- rj 1 ᾿ . ς 
tion νὰ ried into effect various state regulations respecting 


tween 6. the custody and sale of corn—with various others 
Perens. who acted not less in Peirzus than in the city®, 


1 Herodot. vi. 109. 

2 Aristotel. Πολιτειῶν Fragm. xvii. ed. Neumann; Harpokration, 
v. Πολέμαρχος ; Pollux, viii. 91: compare Meier und Schiémann, Der 
Attische Prozess, ch. ii. p. 50 segg. 

8 See Aristotel. Πολιτειῶν Fragm. ii. v. xxiii. xxxviii. 1. ed. Neu- 
mann; Schomann, Antiqq. Jur. Publ. Grec. c. xli. xlii. xiii. 
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We may presume that each of these boards was 
originally created as the exigency appeared to call 
for it, at a period later than that which we have 
now reached, most of these duties of detail having 
been at first discharged by the Archons, and after- 
wards (when these latter became too full of occu- 
pation) confided to separate administrators. The 
special and important change which characterised 
the period immediately succeeding the battle of 
Salamis, was, the more accurate line drawn between 
the Archons and the Stratégi ; assigning the foreign 
and military department entirely to the Stratégi, 
and rendering the Archons purely civil magistrates, 
—administrative as well as judicial ; while the first 
creation of the separate boards above-named was 
probably an ulterior enlargement, arising out of 
increase of population, power, and trade, between 


the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. It was by © 


some such steps that the Athenian administration 
gradually attained that complete development which 
it exhibits in practice during the century from the 
Peloponnesian war downward, to which nearly all 
our positive and direct information relates. 

With this expansion both of democratical feeling 
and of military activity at Athens, Aristeidés ap- 
pears to have sympathized ; and the popularity thus 
ensured to him, probably heightened by some re- 
gret for his previous ostracism, was calculated to 
acquire permanence from his straightforward and 


incorruptible character, now brought into strong ii 


relief from his function as assessor to the new De- 
lian confederacy. On the other hand, the’ ascend- 
ency of Themistoklés, though so often exalted by 
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his unrivaled political genius and daring, as well 
as by the signal value of his public recommenda- 
tions, was as often overthrown by his duplicity of 
means and unprincipled thirst for money. New 
political opponents sprung up against him, men 
sympathising with Aristeidés and far more violent 
in their antipathy than Aristeidés himself. Of these 
the chief were Kimon (son of Miltiades) and Alk- 
mzon ‘ moreover it seems that the Lacedzeemonians, 
though full of esteem for Themistoklés immediately 
after the battle of Salamis, had now become ex- 
tremely hostile to him—a change which may be 
sufficiently explained from his stratagem respecting 
the fortifications of Athens, and his subsequent 
ambitious projects in reference to the Peirzus. 
The Lacedzemonian influence, then not inconsider- 
able in Athens, was employed to second the politi- 
cal combinations against him'. He is said to have 
given offence by manifestations of personal vanity 
-—by continual boasting of his great services to the 
state, and by the erection of a private chapel, close 
to his own house, in honour of Artemis Aristobulé, 
or Artemis of admirable counsel ; just as Pausanias 
had irritated the Lacedzemonians by inscribing his 
own single name on the Delphian tripod, and as 
the friends of Aristeidés had displeased the Athe- 
nians by endless encomiums upon his justice*. But 
the main cause of his discredit was, the prostitution 
of his great influence for arbitrary and corrupt pur- 
poses. In the unsettled condition of so many dif- 


! Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16; Scholion 2, ad Aristophan. Equit. 84. 
5. Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 22; Kimon, c. 5-8; Aristeidés, c. 25); 
Diodarus, xi. 54. 
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ferent Grecian communities, recently emancipated 
from Persia, when there was past misrule to avenge, 
wrong-doers to be deposed and perhaps punished, 
exiles to be restored, and all the disturbance and 
suspicions accompanying so great a change of po- 
litical condition as well as of foreign policy—the 
influence of the leading men at Athens must have 
been great in determining the treatment of parti- 
cular individuals. Themistoklés, placed at the head 
of an Athenian squadron and sailing among the 
islands, partly for the purposes of war against Per- 
sia, partly for organising the new confederacy—is 
affirmed to have accepted bribes without scruple, 
for executing sentences just and unjust—restoring 
some citizens, expelling others, and even putting 
some to death. We learn this from a friend and 
guest of Themistoklés—the poet Timokreon of Ia- 
lysus in Rhodes, who had expected his own resto- 
ration from the Athenian commander, but found 
that it was thwarted by a bribe of three talents 
from his opponents ; so that he was still kept in 
exile on the charge of medism. The assertions of 
Timokreon, personally incensed on this ground 
against Themistoklés, are doubtless to be considered 
as passionate and exaggerated: nevertheless they 
are a valuable memorial of the feelings of the time, 
and are far too much in harmony with the general 
character of this eminent man to allow of our dis- 
believing them entirely. Timokreon is as emphatic 
in his admiration of Aristeidés as in his censurepf 
Themistoklés, whom he denounces as ‘‘ a lying and 
unjust traitor’.”’ 
1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 21. 
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Such conduct as that described by this new Ar- 
chilochus, even making every allowance for exag- 
geration, must have caused Themistoklés to be both 
hated and feared among the insular allies, whose 
opinion was now of considerable importance to the 
Athenians. A similar sentiment grew up partially 
against him in Athens itself, and appears to have 
been connected with suspicions of treasonable in- 
clinations towards the Persians. As the Persians 
could offer the highest bribes, a man open to cor- 
ruption might naturally be suspected of inclinations 
towards their cause ; and if Themistoklés had ren- 
dered pre-eminent service against them, so also had 
Pausanias, whose conduct had undergone so fatal 
a change for the worse. It was the treason of Pau- 
sanias—suspected and believed against him by the 
Athenians even when he was in command at By- 
zantium, though not proved against him at Sparta 
until long afterwards—which first seems to have 
raised the presumption of medism against Themi- 
stoklés also, when combined with the corrupt pro- 
ceedings which stained his public conduct: we 
must recollect also, that Themistoklés had given 
some colour to these presumptions even by the 
stratagems in reference to Xerxes, which wore a 
double-faced aspect, capable of being construed 
either in a Persian or in a Grecian sense. The La- 
cedzemonians, hostile to Themistoklés since the 
time when he had outwitted them respecting the 
walls of Athens,—and fearing him also as a sup- 
posed accomplice of the suspected Pausanias— 
procured the charge of medism to be. preferred 
against him at Athens ; by secret instigations, and as 
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it is said by bribes, to his political opponents'!. But 
no satisfactory proof could be furnished of the ac- 
cusation, which Themistoklés himself strenuously 
denied, not without emphatic appeals to his illus- 
trious services. In spite of violent invectives against 
him from Alkmzon and Kimon, tempered indeed 
by a generous moderation on the part of Aristeidés?, 
his defence was successful. He carried the people 
with him and was acquitted of the charge. Nor 
was he merely acquitted, but as might naturally be 
expected, a re-action took place in his favour: his 
splendid qualities and exploits were brought im- 
pressively before the public mind, and he seemed for 
the time to acquire greater ascendency than ever®. 


1 This accusation of treason brought against Themistoklés at Athens, 
prior to hts ostracism, and at the instigation of the Lacedsemonians—is 
mentioned by Diodorus (xi. 54). Thucydidés and Plutarch take notice 
only of the second accusation, after his ostracism. But Diodorus has 
made his narrative confused, by supposing the first accusation preferred 
at Athens to have come after the full detection of Pausanias and expo- 
sure of his correspondence ; whereas these latter events, coming after 
the first accusation, supplied new proofs before unknown, and thus 
brought on the second, after Themistoklés had been ostracised. But 
Diodorus has preserved to us the important notice of this first accusa- 
tion at Athens, followed by trial, acquittal, and temporary glorification 
of Themistoklés—and preceding his ostracism. 

The indictment stated by Plutarch to have been preferred against 
Themistoklés by Leébbotas son of Alkmzon, at the instance of the 
Spartans, probably relates to the first accusation at which Themisto- 
klés was acquitted. For when Themistoklés was arraigned after the 
discovery of Pausanias, he did not choose to stay, nor was there any 
actual trial: it is not therefore likely that the name of the accuser 
would be preserved—O δὲ γραψάμενος αὐτὸν προδοσίας Λεωβότης ἦν 
᾿Αλκμαίωνος, ἅμα συνεπαιτιωμένων τῶν Σπαρτιατῶν (Plutarch, Themiet. 
ς. 23). 

Compare the second Scholion on Aristophan. Equit. 84, and Ari- 
steidés, Orat. xlvi. Ὑπὲρ τῶν Terrdpey (vol. ii. p. 318, ed. Dindorf, 
p. 243, Jebb). 

? Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 25. 

3 Diodor. xi. 54..rdre.pév ἀπέφυγε τὴν τῆς προδοσίας κρίσιν διὸ καὶ 
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Such a charge, and such a failure, must have ex- 
asperated to the utmost the animosity between him 
and his chief opponents—Aristeidés, Kimon, Alk- 
mezon, and others; nor can we wonder that they 
were anxious to get rid of him by ostracism. In ex- 
plaining this peculiar process, I have already stated 
that it could never be raised against any one indi- 
vidual separately and ostensibly—and that it could 
never be brought into operation at all, unless its 
necessity were made clear, not merely to violent 
party men, but also to the assembled senate and 
people, including of course a considerable propor- 
tion.of the more moderate citizens. We may well 
conceive that the conjuncture was deemed by many 
dispassionate Athenians well-suited for the tutelary 
intervention of ostracism, the express benefit of 
which consisted in its separating political opponents 
when the antipathy between them threatened to 
push one or the other into extra-constitutional pro- 
ceedings—especially when one of those parties was 
Themistoklés, a man alike vast in his abilities and 
unscrupulous in his morality. Probably also there 
were not a few who wished to revenge the previous 
ostracism of Aristeidés: and lastly, the friends of 
Themistoklés himself, elate with his acquittal and 
his seeming augmented popularity, might indulge 
hopes that the vote of ostracism would turn out in 
his favour, and remove one or other of his chief 
political opponents. From all these circumstances 
we learn without astonishment, that a vote of ostra- 
τὸ μὲν πρῶτον μετὰ τὴν ἀπόλυσιν μέγας ἦν παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις" ἠγάπων 
γὰρ αὐτὸν διαφερόντως οἱ πολῖται" μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα, οἱ μὲν, φοβηθέντες 


αὐτοῦ τῆν ὑπερβολὴν, οἱ δὲ, φθονήσαντες τῇ δόξῃ, τῶν μὲν εὐεργεσιῶν 
ἐπελάθοντο, τὴν δὲ ἴσχυν καὶ τὸ φρόνημα ταπεινοῦν ἔσπευδον. 
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cism was soon after resorted to. It ended in the 
temporary banishment of Themistoklés. 

He retired into exile, and was residing at Argos, 
whither he carried a considerable property, yet oc- 
casionally visiting other parts of Peloponnesus'— 
when the exposure and death of Pausanias, together 
with the discovery of his correspondence, took place 
at Sparta. Among this correspondence were found 
proofs, which Thucydidés seems to have considered 
as real and sufficient, of the privity of Themistoklés. 
According to Ephorus and others, he is admitted to 
have been solicited by Pausanias, and to have 
known his plans—but to have kept them secret 
while refusing to co-operate in them*—but probably 
after his exile he took a more decided share in them 
than before; being well-placed for that purpose 
at Argos, a city not only unfriendly to Sparta, but 
strongly believed to have been in collusion with 
Xerxes at his invasion of Greece. On this occa- 
sion the Lacedzemonians sent to Athens publicly to 


1 Thucyd. i. 137. ἦλθε yap αὐτῷ ὕστερον ἔκ τε ᾿Αθηνῶν παρὰ τῶν 
φίλων, καὶ ἐξ "Apyous ἃ ὑπεξέκειτο, &c. 

I follow Mr. Fynes Clinton in considering the year 471 B.c. to be the 
date of the ostracism of Themistoklés. It may probably be so, nor is 
there any evidence positively to contradict it: but I think Mr. Clinton 
states it too confidently, as he admits that Diodorus includes, in the chap- 
ters which he devotes to one archon, events which must have happened 
in several different years (see Fast. Hellen. s.c. 471). 

After the expedition under the command of Pausanias in 478 B.c., 
we have no one date at once certain and accurate, until we come to the 
death of Xerxes, where Diodorus is confirmed by the Canon of the Per- 
sian kings, B.c. 465. This last event determines by close approxima- 
tion and inference, the flight of Themistoklés, the siege of Naxos, and 
the death of Pausanias: for the other events of this period, we gre 
reduced to a more vague approximation, and can ascertain little beyond 
their order of succession. 

3 Thucyd. i. 135; Ephorus ap. Plutarch. de Malign. Herodoti, c. 5, 
p- 855; Diodor. xi. 54; Plutarch, Themist. c. 23. 
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prefer a formal charge of treason against him, and 
to urge the necessity of trying him as a Pan-hel- 
lenic criminal before the synod of the allies as- 
sembled at Sparta'. Whether this latter request 
would have been granted, or whether Themistoklés 
would have been tried at Athens, we cannot tell : 
for no sooner was he apprised that joint envoys from 
Sparta and Athens had been despatched to arrest 
him, than he fled forthwith from Argos to Korkyra. 
The inhabitants of that island, though owing grati- 
tude to him and favourably disposed, could not 
venture to protect him against the two most power- 
ful states in Greece, but sent him to the neighbour- 
ing continent. Here however, being still tracked 
and followed by the envoys, he was obliged to seek 
protection from a man whom he had formerly 
thwarted in a demand at Athens, and who had be- 
come his personal enemy—Admétus king of the 
Molossians. Fortunately for him, at the moment 
when he arrived, Admétus was not at home; and 
Themistoklés, becoming a suppliant to his wife, 
conciliated her sympathy so entirely, that she placed 
her child in his arms and planted him at the hearth 
in the full solemnity of supplication to soften her 
husband. As soon as Admétus returned, Themi- 
stoklés revealed his name, his pursuers, and his 
danger—entreating protection as a helpless sup- 
pliant in the last extremity. He appealed to the 
generosity of the Epirotic prince not to take re- 
venge on a man now defenceless, for offence given 
under such very different circumstances ; and for 
an offence too, after all, not of capital moment, 
while the protection now entreated was to the sup- 
1 Diodor. xi. 55. 
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pliant a matter of life or death. Admétus raised 
him up from the hearth with the child in his arms 
—an evidence that he accepted the appeal and en- 
gaged to protect him ; refusing to give him up to 
the envoys, and at last only sending him away on 
the expression of his own wish to visit the king of 
Persia. Two Macedonian guides conducted him 
across the mountains to Pydna in the Thermaic 
gulf, where he found a merchant-ship about to set 
sail for the coast of Asia Minor, and took a pas- 
sage on board; neither the master nor the crew 
knowing his name. An untoward storm drove the 
vessel to the island of Naxos, at that moment be- 
sieged by an Athenian armament: had he been 
forced to land there, he would of course have been 
recognised and seized, but his wonted subtlety did 
not desert him. Having communicated both his 
name and the peril which awaited him, he conjured 
the master of the ship to assist in saving him, and 
not to suffer any one of the crew to land; menacing 
that if by any accident he were discovered, he would 
bring the master to ruin along with himself, by re- 
presenting him as an accomplice induced by money 
to facilitate the escape of Themistoklés: on the 
other hand, in case of safety, he promised a large 
reward. Such promises and threats weighed with 
the master, who controlled his crew, and forced 
them to beat about during a day and a night off 
the coast, without seeking to land. After that dan- 
gerous interval, the storm abated, and the ship 
reached Ephesus in safety’. 


1 Thucyd. i. 137. Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c. 8) for the most part 
follows Thucydidés, and professes to do so; yet he is not very accurate, 
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Thus did Themistoklés, after a series of perils, 
find himself safe on the Persian side of the 4égean. 
At Athens he was proclaimed a traitor, and his 
property confiscated : nevertheless (as it frequently 
happened in cases of confiscation), his friends se- 
creted a considerable sum, and sent it over to him 
in Asia, together with the money which he had left 
at Argos; so that he was thus enabled liberally to 
reward the ship-captain who had preserved him. 
With all this deduction, the property which he pos- 
sessed of a character not susceptible of concealment, 
and which was therefore actually seized, was found 
to amount to eighty talents, according to Theophras- 
tus—to 100 talents, according to Theopompus. In 
contrast with this large sum, it is melancholy to learn 
that he had begun his political career with a property 
not greater than three talents'. The poverty of 
Aristeidés at the end of his life presents an im- 
pressive contrast to the enrichment of his rival. 

The escape of Themistoklés, and his adventures 
in Persia, appear to have formed a favourite theme 
for the fancy and exaggeration of authors a century 
afterwards: we have thus many anecdotes which 
contradict either directly or by implication the 
simple narrative of Thucydidés. Thus we are told 
that at the moment when he was running away 
from the Greeks, the Persian king also had pro- 


especially about the relations between Themistoklés and Admétus. 
Diodorus (xi. 56) seems to follow chiefly other guides: also to a great 
extent Plutarch (Themist. c. 24-26). There were evidently different 
accounts of his voyage, which represented him as reaching, not Ephesus, 
but the Zolic Kymé. Diodorus does not notice his voyage by sea. 

1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 25; also Kritias ap. lian. V. H. x. 17: 
compare Herodot. vili. 12. 
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claimed a reward of 200 talents for his head, and 
that some Greeks on the coast of Asia were watch- 
ing to take him for this reward : that he was forced 
to conceal himself strictly near the coast, until 
means were found to send him up to Susa in a 
closed litter, under pretence that it was a woman 
for the king’s harem: that Mandané, sister of 
Xerxes, insisted upon having him delivered up to 
her as an expiation for the loss of her son at the 
battle of Salamis: that he learnt Persian so well, 
and discoursed in it so eloquently, as to procure 
for himself an acquittal from the Persian judges, 
when put upon his trial through the importunity 
of Mandané : that the officers of the king’s house- 
hold at Susa, and the satraps in his way back, 
threatened him with still farther perils: that he 
was admitted to see the king in person, after ha- 
ving received a lecture from the chamberlain on 
the indispensable duty of falling down before him 
to do homage, &c., with several other uncertified 
details’, which make us value more highly the nar- 
rative of Thucydidés. Indeed Ephorus, Deiné, 
Kleitarchus, and Herakleidés, from whom these 
anecdotes appear mostly to be derived, even affirmed 
that ‘Themistoklés had found Xerxes himself alive 
and seen him: whereas Thucydidés and Charon, the 
two contemporary authors (for the former is nearly 
contemporary), asserted that he had found Xerxes 
recently dead, and his son Artaxerxes on the throne. 

According to Thucydidés, the eminent exile does 
not seem to have been exposed to the least danger 
in Persia. He presented himself as a deserter from 

1 Diodor. xi. 56; Plutarch, Themist. c. 24-30. 
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Greece, and was accepted as such: moreover— 
what is more strange, though it seems true—he was 
received as an actual benefactor of the Persian 
king, and a sufferer from the Greeks on account of 
such dispositions—in consequence of his communi- 
cations made to Xerxes respecting the intended 
retreat of the Greeks from Salamis, and respecting 
the contemplated destruction of the Hellespontine 
bridge. He was conducted by some Persians on 
the coast up to Susa, where he addressed a letter to 
the king couched in the following terms, such as 
probably no modern European king would tolerate 
except from a quaker: “1 Themistoklés, am come 
to thee, having done to thy house more mischief 
than any other Greek, as long as I was compelled in 
my own defence to resist the attack of thy father 
—but having also done him yet greater good, when 
I could do so with safety to myself, and when his 
retreat was endangered. Reward is yet owing to 
me for my past service: moreover, I am now here, 
chased away by the Greeks in consequence of my 
attachment to thee’, but able still to serve thee 
with great effect. I wish to wait a year, and then to 
come before thee in person to explain my views.” 
Whether the Persian interpreters, who read this 
letter to Artaxerxes Longimanus, exactly rendered 
its brief and direct expression, we cannot say. But 
it made a strong impression upon him, combined 


1 « Proditionem ulfrd impufabant (says Tacitus, Hist. ii. 60, re- 
specting Paullinus and Proculus, the generals of the army of Otho, 
when they surrendered to Vitellius after the defeat at Bebriacum), 
spatium longi ante proelium itineris, fatigationem Othonianorum, per- 
mixtum vehiculis agmen, ac pleraque foriuita fraudi sue assignantes. 
—Et Vitellius credidit de perfidia, et fraudem absolvit.” 
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with the previous reputation of the writer—and he 
willingly granted the prayer for delay: though we 
shall not readily believe that he was so transported 
as to show his joy by immediate sacrifice to the 
gods, by an unusual measure of convivial indul- 
gence, and by crying out thrice in his sleep, “1 
have got Themistoklés the Athenian ’—as some of 
Plutarch’s authors informed him!. In the eourse of 
the year granted, Themistoklés had learnt so much 
of the Persian language and customs as to be able 
to communicate personally with the king, and ac- 
quire his confidence: no Greek (says Thucydidés) 
had ever before attained such a commanding in- 
fluence and position at the Persian court. His in- 
genuity was now displayed in laying out schemes 
for the subjugation of Greece to Persia, which were 
eminently captivating to the monarch, who re- 
warded him with a Persian wife and large pre- 
sents, sending him down to Magnesia on the Me- 
ander not far from the coast of Ionia. The revenues 
of the district round that town, amounting to the 
large sum of fifty talents yearly, were assigned to 
him for bread: those of the neighbouring sea-port 
of Myus, for articles of condiment to his bread, 
which was always accounted the main nourishment : 
those of Lampsakus on the Hellespont, for wine *. 

1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 28. 

3 Thucyd. i. 138; Diodor. xi. 57. Besides the three above-named 
places, Neanthés and Phanias described the grant as being still fuller 
and more specific: they stated that Perkété was granted to Themisto- 
klés for bedding, and Palssképsis for clothing ( Plutarch, Themist. c. 29; 
Atheneus, i. p. 29). 

This seems to have been a frequent form of grants from the Per- 


sian and Egyptian kings, to their queens, relatives, or friends—a grant 
nominally to supply some particular want or taste: see Dr. Arnold’s 
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Not knowing the amount of these two latter items, 
we cannot determine how much revenue Themisto- 
klés received altogether; but there can be no doubt, 
judging from the revenues of Magnesia alone, that 
he was a great pecuniary gainer by his change of 
country. After having visited various parts of 
Asia!, he lived for a certain time at Magnesia, in 
which place his family joined him from Athens. 
How long his residence at Magnesia lasted, we do 
not know, but seemingly long enough to acquire 
local estimation and leave mementos behind him. 
He at length died of sickness, when sixty-five years 
old, without having taken any step towards the ac- 
complishment of those victorious campaigns which 
he had promised to Artaxerxes. That sickness was 
the real cause of his death, we may believe on the 
distinct statement of Thucydidés* ; who at the same 


note on the passage of Thucydidés. I doubt his statement however about 
the land-tax or rent; I do not think that it was a tenth or a fifth of the 
produce of the soil in these districts which was granted to Themistoklés, 
but the portion of regal revenue or tribute levied ia them. The Per- 
sian kings did not take the trouble to assess and collect the tribute : 
they probably left that to the inhabitants themselves, provided the sum 
total were duly paid. 

1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 31. πλανώμενος περὶ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν : this 
statement seems probable enough, though Plutarch rejects it. 

* Thucyd. i. 138. Noonoas δὲ τελευτᾷ τὸν βίον" λέγουσι δέ τινες, καὶ 
ἑκούσιον φαρμάκῳ ἀποθανεῖν αὐτὸν, ἀδύνατον νομίσαντα εἶναι ἐπιτελέσαι 
βασιλεῖ ἃ ὑπέσχετο. 

This current story, as old as Aristophanés (Equit. 83, compare the 
Scholia), alleged that Themistoklés had poisoned himself by drinking 
bull’s blood (see Diodor. xi. 58), who assigns to this act of taking 
poison a still more sublime patriotic character by making it part of a 
design on the part of Themistoklés to restrain the Persian king from 
warring against Greece. : 

Plutarch (Themist. c. 31, and Kimon, c. 18) and Diodorus both state 
as an unquestionable fact, that Themistoklés died by poisoning him- 
self; omitting even to notice the statement of Thucydidés that he died 
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time notices a rumour partially current in his own 
time, of poison voluntarily taken, from painful con- 
sciousness on the part of Themistoklés himself that 
the promises made could never be performed—a 
farther proof of the general tendency to surround 
the last years of this distinguished man with im- 
pressive adventures, and to dignify his last moments 
with a revived feeling not unworthy of his earlier 
patriotism. The report may possibly have been 
designedly circulated by his friends and relatives, 
in order to conciliate some tenderness towards his 
memory (his sons still continued citizens at Athens, 
and his daughters were married there). These 
friends farther stated that they had brought back 
his bones to Attica at his own express command, 
and buried them privately without the knowledge 
of the Athenians ; no condemned traitor being per- 
mitted to be buried in Attic soil. If however we 
even suppose that this statement was true, no one 
could point out with certainty the spot wherein 
such interment had taken place: nor does it seem, 
when we mark the cautious expressions of Thu- 
cydidés', that he himself was satisfied of the fact: 


of disease. Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c. 10) follows Thucydidés. Ci- 
cero (Brutus, c. 11) refers the story of the suicide by poison to Clitar- 
chus and Stratoklés, recognising it as contrary to Thucydidés. He 
puts into the mouth of his fellow dialogist Atticus a just rebuke of the 
facility with which historical truth was sacrificed to rhetorical pur- 


1 Thucyd. i. 138. τὰ δὲ ὀστᾶ φασὶ κομισθῆναι αὐτοῦ ol προσή- 
κοντες οἴκαδε κελεύσαντος ἐκείνου, καὶ τεθῆναι κρύφα ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ" οὐ γὰρ ἐξῆν θάπτειν, ὡς ἐπὶ προδοσίᾳ φεύγοντος. 

Cornelius Nepos, who here copies Thucydidés, gives this statement 
by mistake, as if Thucydidés had himself affirmed it: ‘ Idem (sc. Thu- 
cydidés) ossa ejus clam in Attica ab amicis sepulta, quoniam legibus 
non concederetur, quod proditionis esset damnatus, memorie prodidit.”” 
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moreover we may affirm with confidence that the 
inhabitants of Magnesia, when they showed the 
splendid sepulchral monument erected in honour 
of Themistoklés in their own market-place, were 
persuaded that his bones were really enclosed 
within it. 

Aristeidés died about three or four years after 
the ostracism of Themistoklés'; but respecting the 
place and manner of his death, there were several 
contradictions among the authors whom Plutarch 
had before him. Some affirmed that he perished on 
foreign service in the Euxine sea; others, that he 
died at home, amidst the universal esteem and 
grief of his fellow-citizens. A third story, confined 
to the single statement of Kraterus, and strenu- 
ously rejected by Plutarch, represents Aristeidés as 
having been falsely accused before the Athenian 
judicature and condemned to a fine of fifty minz, 
on the allegation of having taken bribes during the 
assessment of the tribute upon the allies—which 
fine he was unable to pay, and was therefore 
obliged to retire to Ionia, where he died. Dismiss- 
ing this last story, we find nothing certain about 
his death except one fact—but that fact at the 
same time the most honourable of all—that he died 
very poor. It is even asserted that he did not leave 


This shows the haste or inaccuracy with which these secondary authors 
so often cite: Thucydidés is certainly not a witness for the fact: if 
anything, he may be said to count somewhat against it. 

Plutarch (Themist. c. 32) shows that the hurial-place of Themisto- 
klés, supposed to be in Attica, was yet never verified before his time : 
the guides of Pausanias, however, in the succeeding century, had be- 
come more confident (Pausanias, i. 1, 3). 

1 Respecting the probity of Aristeidés, see an interesting fragment 
of Eupolis the comic writer (Ajo, Fragm. iv. p. 457, ed. Meineke). 
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enough to pay funeral expenses—that a sepulchre 
was provided for him at Phalérum at the public 
cost, besides a handsome donation to his son Lysi- 
machus and a dowry to each of his two daughters. 
In the two or three ensuing generations, however, 
his descendants still continued poor, and even at 
that remote day, some of them received aid out of 
the public purse, from the recollection of their in- 
corruptible ancestor. Near a century and a half 
afterwards, a poor man named Lysimachus, de- 
scendant of the Just Aristeidés, was to be seen at 
Athens near the chapel of Tacchus, carrying a 
mysterious tablet, and obtaining his scanty fee of 
two oboli for interpreting the dreams of the passers- 
by: Demetrius the Phalerean procured from the 
people, for the mother and aunt of this poor man, 
a small daily allowance’. On all these points the 
contrast 1s marked when we compare Aristeidés 
with Themistoklés. The latter, having distinguish- 
ed himself by ostentatious cost at Olympia and by 
a choregic victory at Athens, with little scruple as 
to the means of acquisition—ended his life at Mag- 
nesia in dishonourable affluence greater than ever, 
and left an enriched posterity both at that place and 
at Athens. More than five centuries afterwards, his 
descendant the Athenian Themistoklés attended the 
lectures of the philosopher Ammonius at Athens, 
as the comrade and friend of Plutarch himself’. 


1 Plutarch, Arist. c. 26, 27; Cornelius Nepos, Arist. c. 3: compare 
Aristophan. Vesp. 53. 
2? Plutarch, Themist. c. 5-32. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFEDERACY UNDER ATHENS 
AS HEAD.—FIRST FORMATION AND RAPID EXPANSION 
OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


I nave already recounted, in the preceding chapter, 
how the Asiatic Greeks, breaking loose from the 
Spartan Pausanias, entreated Athens to organise a 
new confederacy, and to act as presiding city (Vor- 
ort)—and how this confederacy, framed not only 
for common and pressing objects, but also on prin- 
ciples of equal rights and constant control on the 
part of the members, attracted soon the spontane- 
ous adhesion of a large proportion of Greeks, insu- 
lar or maritime, near the Aégean sea. I also no- 
ticed this event as giving commencement to a new 
zera in Grecian politics. For whereas there had 
been before a tendency, not very powerful, yet on 
the whole steady and increasing, towards something 
like one Pan-hellenic league under Sparta as presi- 
dent—from henceforward that tendency disappears, 
and a bifurcation begins: Athens and Sparta di- 
vide the Grecian world between them, and bring a 
much larger number of its members into coopera- 
tion, either with one or the other, than had ever 
been so arranged before. 

Thucydidés marks precisely, as far as general 
words can go, the character of the new confederacy 
during the first years after its commencement: but 
unhappily he gives us scarcely any particular facts, 
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—and in the absence of such controlling evidence, 
a habit has grown up of describing loosely the en- 
tire period between 477 s.c. and 405 B.c. (the lat- 
ter date is that of the battle of A&gos-potamos) as 
constituting ‘‘ the Athenian empire.” This word 
denotes correctly enough the last part, perhaps the 
last forty years, of the seventy-two years indicated ; 
but it is misleading when applied to the first part : 
nor indeed can any single word be found which 
faithfully characterizes as well the one part as the 
other. A great and serious change had taken 
place, and we disguise the fact of that change if 
we talk of the Athenian hegemony or headship as 
a portion of the Athenian empire. Thucydidés 
carefully distinguishes the two, speaking of the 
Spartans as having lost, and of the Athenians as 
having acquired, not empire, but headship or hege- 
mony’. The transition from the Athenian hege- 


? Thucyd. i. 94. ἐξεπολιόρκησαν (Βυζάντιον) ἐν τῇδε τῇ ἡγεμονίᾳ, 
i. 6. under the Spartan hegemony, before the Athenians were invited to 
assume the hegemony: compare ἡγησάμενοι, i. 77, and Herodot. viii. 
2,3. Next we have (i. 95) φοιτῶντές re (the Ionians, &c.) πρὸς τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους ἠξίουν αὐτοὺς ἡγεμόνας σφῶν γενέσθαι κατὰ τὸ ξυγγενές. 
Again, when the Spartans send out Dorkis in place of Pausanias, the 
allies οὕκετε ἐφίεσαν τὴν ἡγεμονίαν. Then, as to the ensuing pro- 
ceedings of the Athenians (i. 96)---παραλαβόντες δὲ of ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὴν 
ἡγεμονίαν τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ ἑκόντων τῶν ξυμμάχων διὰ τὸ Παυσανίου pi- 
σος, ὅζο. : compare i. 75--- ἡμῖν δὲ προσελθόντων τῶν ξυμμάχων καὶ αὐ- 
τῶν δεηθέντων ἡγεμόνας καταστῆναι, and vi. 76. 

Then the transition from the ἡγεμονία to the ἀρχή (i. 97)---ἡγούμενοι 
δὲ αὐτονόμων τὸ πρῶτον τῶν ξυμμάχων καὶ ἀπὸ κοινῶν ξυνόδων βουλεύον- 
των, τόσαδε ἐπῆλθον πολέμῳ τε καὶ διαχειρίσει πραγμάτων μεταξὺ 
τοῦδε τοῦ πολέμου καὶ τοῦ Μηδικοῦ. 

Thucydidés then goes on to say that he shall notice these “‘ many 
strides in advance”? which Athens made, starting from her original 
hegemony, so as to show in what manner the Athenian empire or ἀρχὴ 
was originally formed—dpa δὲ καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς ἀπόδειξιν ἔχει τῆς τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων, ἐν οἵῳ τρόπῳ κατέστη. The same transition from the ἡγε- 
μονία to the ἀρχὴ is described in the oration of the Athenian envoy at 
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mony to the Athenian empire was doubtless gra- 
dual, so that no one could determine precisely 
where the former ends and the latter begins: but 
it had been consummated before the thirty years’ 
truce, which was concluded fourteen years before 
the Peloponnesian war—and it was in fact the sub- 
stantial cause of that war. Empire then came to 
be held by Athens—partly as a fact established, 


Sparta, shortly before the Peloponnesian war (i. 75): but as it was 
rather the interest of the Athenian orator to confound the difference 
between ἡγεμονία and ἀρχὴ, so after he has clearly stated what the rela- 
tion of Athens to her allies had been at first, and how it afterwards 
became totally changed, Thucydidés makes him slur over the distinc- 
tion, and say—ovrws οὐδ᾽ ἡμεῖς θαυμαστὸν οὐδὲν memounxapev......€% 
ἀρχήν τε διδομένην ἐδεξάμεθα καὶ ταύτην μὴ ἀνεῖμεν, &c.; and he 
then proceeds to defend the title of Athens to command on the ground 
of superior force and worth: which last plea is advanced a few years 
afterwards still more nakedly and offensively by the Athenian speakers. 
Read also the language of the Athenian Euphémus at Kamarina (vi. 
82), where a similar confusion appears, as being suitable to the argu- 
ment. 

It is to be recollected that the word hegemony or headship is ex- 
tremely general, denoting any case of following a leader, and of obedi- 
ence, however temporary, qualified, or indeed little more than hono- 
rary. Thus it is used by the Thebans to express their relation towards 
the Bootian confederated towns (ἡγεμονεύεσθαι ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν, Thuc. iii. 
61, where Dr. Arnold draws attention to the distinction between that 
verb and ἄρχειν, and holds language respecting the Athenian ἀρχὴ, 
more precise than his language in the note ad Thucyd. i. 94), and by 
the Corinthians tu express their claims as metropolis of Korkyra, 
which were really little more than honorary —éml τῷ ἡγεμόνες re 
εἶναι καὶ τὰ εἴκοτα θαυμάζεσθαι (Thucyd. i. 38): compare vii. 55. In- 
deed it sometimes means simply a guide (iii. 98; vii. 50). 

But the words ἀρχὴ, ἄρχειν, ἄρχεσθαι, voc. pass., are much less ex- 
tensive in meaning, and imply both superior dignity and coercive 
authority to a greater or less extent: compare Thucyd. v. 69 ; ii. 8, &e. 
The πόλις ἀρχὴν ἔχουσα is analogous to ἀνὴρ τύραννος (vi. 85). 

Herodotus is less careful in distinguishing the meanings of these 
words than Thucydidés: see the discussion of the Lacedemonian and 
Athenian envoys with Gelo (vii. 155-162). But it is to be observed 
that he makes Gelo ask for the ἡγεμονία and not for the apxyn—putting 
the claim in the least offensive form: compare also the claim of the 
Argeians for ἡγεμονία (vii. 148). 
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resting on acquiescence rather than attachment or 
consent on the minds of the subjects—partly as a 
corollary from necessity of union combined with 
her superior force: while this latter point, superi- 
ority of force as a legitimate title, stood more and 
more forward both in the language of her speakers 
and in the conceptions of her citizens. Nay, the 
Athenian orators of the middle of the Peloponnesian 
war venture to affirm that their empire had been 
of this same character ever since the repulse of the 
Persians: an inaccuracy so manifest, that if we 
could suppose the speech made by the Athenian 
Euphémus at Kamarina in 415 B.c. to have been 
heard by Themistoklés or Aristeidés fifty years be- 
fore, it would have been alike offensive to the pru- 
dence of the one and to the justice of the other. 
The imperial state of Athens, that which she held 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when 
her allies (except Chios and Lesbos) were tributary 
subjects, and when the A®gean sea was an Athe- 
nian lake,—was of course the period of her greatest 
splendour and greatest action upon the Grecian 
world. It was also the period most impressive to 
historians, orators, and philosophers—suggesting 
the idea of some one state exercising dominion 
over the Aégean, as the natural condition of Greece, 
so that if Athens lost such dominion, it would be 
transferred to Sparta—holding out the dispersed 
maritime Greeks as a tempting prize for the ag- 
gressive schemes of some new conqueror — and 
even bringing up by association into men’s fancies 
the mythical Minos of Krete, and others, as ha- 
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ving been rulers of the A®gean in times anterior to 
Athens. 

Even those who lived under the full-grown Athe- 
nian empire had before them no good accounts of 
the incidents between 479-450 5.0. ; for we may 
gather from the intimation of Thucydidés, as well 
as from his barrenness of facts, that while there 
were chroniclers both for the Persian invasion and 
for the times before, no one cared for the times im- 
mediately succeeding’. Hence, the little light which 
has fallen upon this blank has all been borrowed 
(if we except the careful Thucydidés) from a sub- 
sequent age ; and the Athenian hegemony has been 
treated as a mere commencement of the Athenian 
empire : credit has been given to Athens for a long- 
sighted ambition, aiming from the Persian war 
downwards at results, which perhaps Themistoklés* 


! Thucyd. i. 97. τοῖς πρὸ ἐμοῦ ἅπασιν ἐκλιπὲς ἦν τοῦτο τὸ χώριον, καὶ 
ἣ τὰ πρὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν ξυνετίθεσαν ἢ αὐτὰ τὰ Μηδικά" τούτων δὲ ὅσπερ 
καὶ ἥψατο ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ ξνγγραφῇ Ἑλλάνικος, βραχέως τε καὶ τοῖς 
χρόνοις οὐκ ἀκριβῶς ἐπεμνήσθη. 

Hellanikus therefore had done no more than touch upon the events 
of this period : and he found so little good information within his reach, 
as to fall into chronological blunders. 

3 Thucyd. i. 93. τῆς γὰρ δὴ θαλάσσης πρῶτος ἐτόλμησεν εἰπεῖν ὡς 
ἀνθεκτέα ἐστὶ, καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν εὐθὺς ξυγκατεσκεύαζε. 

Dr. Arnold says in his note, “ εὐθὺς signifies probably immediately 
after the retreat of the Persians.”’ I think it refers to an earlier period— 
that point of time when Themistoklés first counselled the building of 
the fleet, or at least when he counselled them to abandon their city and 
repose all their hopes in their fleet. It is only by this supposition that 
we get a reasonable meaning for the words ἐτόλμησε εἰπεῖν, “he was 
the first who dared to say’’—which implies a counsel of extraordinary 
boldness. ‘‘ For he was the first who dared to advise them to grasp at 
the sea, and from that moment forward he helped to establish their 
empire.” The word ξυγκατεσκεύαζε seems to denote a collateral 
consequence, not directly contemplated, though perhaps divined, by 
Themistoklés. 
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may have partially divined, but which only time 
and successive accidents opened even to distant 
view. But such systematic anticipation of subse- 
quent results is fatal to any correct understanding, 
either of the real agents or of the real period ; both 
of which are to be explained from the circumstances 
preceding and actually present, with some help, 
though cautious and sparing, from our acquaintance 
with that which was then an unknown future. 
When Aristeidés and Kimon dismissed the Lace- 
demonian admiral Dorkis, and drove Pausanias 
away from Byzantium on his second coming out, 
they had to deal with the problem immediately 
before them: they had to complete the defeat of 
the Persian power, still formidable—and to create 
and organise a confederacy as yet only inchoate. 
This was quite enough to occupy their attention, 
without ascribing to them distant views of Athenian 
maritime empire. 

In that brief sketch of incidents preceding the 
Peloponnesian war, which Thucydidés introduces 
as ‘‘ the throwing off of his narrative'!,’”’ he nei- 
ther gives, nor professes to give, a complete enu- 
meration of all which actually occurred. During 
the interval between the first desertion of the 
Asiatic allies from Pausanias to Athens, in 477 B.c. 
—and the revolt of Naxos in 466 s.c.—he recites 
three incidents only : first, the siege and capture of 
Eion on the Strymon with its Persian garrison— 
next, the capture of Skyros, and appropriation of 
the island to Athenian kleruchs or out-citizens,— 


1 Thucyd. i. 97. ἔγραψα δὲ αὐτὰ καὶ τὴν ἐκβολὴν τοῦ λόγου ἐποιη- 
σάμην διὰ τόδε, &c. 
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thirdly, the war with Karystus in Eubcea, and re- 
duction of the place by capitulation. It has been 
too much the practice to reason as if these three 
events were the full history of ten or eleven years. 
Considering what Thucydidés states respecting the 
darkness of this period, we might perhaps suspect 
that they were all which he could learn about it on 
good authority: and they are all, in truth, events 
having a near and special bearing on the subse- 
quent history of Athens herself—for Eion was the 
first stepping-stone to the important settlement of 
Amphipolis, and Skyros in the time of Thucydidés 
was the property of outlying Athenian citizens or 
kleruchs. Still, we are left in almost entire igno- 
rance of the proceedings of Athens, as conducting 
the newly-established confederate force: for it is 
certain that the first ten years of the Athenian he- 
gemony must have been years of most active war- 
fare against the Persians. One positive testimony 
to this effect has been accidentally preserved to us 
by Herodotus, who mentions that ‘‘ before the in- 
vasion of Xerxes, there were Persian commanders 
and garrisons everywhere in Thrace and the Helles- 
pont', all of whom were conquered by the Greeks 


1 Herodot. vii. 106, 107. Κατέστασαν γὰρ ἔτι πρότερον ταύτης τῆς 
ἐλάσιος ὕπαρχοι ἐν τῇ Θρηΐκῃ καὶ τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντου πανταχῆ. Οὗτοι ὧν 
πάντες, οἵ τε ἐκ Θρηΐκης καὶ τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντου, πλὴν τοῦ ἐν Δορίσκῳ, 
ὑπὸ Ἑλλήνων ὕστερον ταύτης τῆς στρατηλασίης ἐξῃρέθησαν" τὸν δὲ ἐν 
Δορίσκῳ Μασκάμην οὐδαμοί κω ἐδυνάσθησαν ἐξελεῖν, πολλῶν πειρη- 
σαμένων. 

The loose chronology of Plutarch is little to be trusted ; but he, too, 
acknowledges the continuance of Persian occupations in Thrace, by aid 
of the natives, until a period later than the battle of the Eurymedon 
(Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14). 

It is a mistake to suppose, with Dr. Arnold in his note on Thucyd. 
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after that invasion, with the single exception of 
Maskamés governor of Doriskus, who could never 
be taken, though many different Grecian attempts 
were made upon the fortress. Of those who were 
captured by the Greeks, not one made any defence 
sufficient to attract the admiration of Xerxes, ex- 
cept Bogés governor of Eion.” Bogés, after bravely 
defending himself, and refusing offers of capitula- 
tion, found his provisions exhausted, and farther 
resistance impfacticable. He then kindled a vast 
funeral pile—slew his wives, children, concubines, 
and family, and cast them into it—threw his pre- 
cious effects over the wall into the Strymon—and 
lastly, precipitated himself into the flames’. - His 
brave despair was the theme of warm encomium 
among the Persians, and his relatives in Persia 
were liberally rewarded by Xerxes. This capture 
of Eion, effected by Kimon, has been mentioned 
(as already stated) by Thucydidés ; but Herodotus 
here gives us to understand that it was only one of 
a string of enterprises, all unnoticed by Thucy- 
didés, against the Persians. Nay, it would seem 
from his language that Maskamés maintained him- 


viii. 62, ‘‘ that Sestus was almost the last place held by the Persians in 
Europe.” 

Weissenborn (Hellen oder Beitrage zur genaueren Erforschung der 
alt-griechischen Geschichte. Jena, 1844, p. 144, note 31) has taken 
notice of this important passage of Herodotus, as well as of that in 
Plutarch ; but he does not see how much it embarrasses all attempts to 
frame a certain chronology for those two or three events which Thucy- 
didés gives us between 476-466 B.c. 

1 Kutzen (De Atheniensium Imperio Cimonis atque Periclis tempore 
constituto. Grime, 1837. Commentatio, i. p. 8) has good reason to call 
in question the stratagem ascribed to Kimon by Pausanias (viii. 8, 2) 
for the capture of Eion. 
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self in Doriskus during the whole reign of Xerxes, 
and perhaps longer, repelling successive Grecian 
assaults. 

The valuable indication here cited from Herodo- 
tus would be of itself a sufficient proof that the first 
years of the Athenian hegemony were full of busy 
and successful hostility against the Persians. And 
in truth this is what we should expect: the battles 
of Salamis, Plateea, and Mykalé, drove the Persians 
out of Greece and overpowered their main arma- 
ments, but did not remove them at once from all the 
various posts which they occupied throughout the 
Aégean and Thrace. Without doubt the Athenians 
had -to clear the coasts and the islands of a great 
number of different Persian detachments: an ope- 
ration never short nor easy, with the then imperfect 
means of siege, as we may see by the cases of 
Sestus and Eion ; nor indeed always practicable, as 
the case of Doriskus teaches us. The fear of these 
Persians, yet remaining in the neighbourhood’, and 
even the chance of a renewed Persian invading ar- 
mament, formed one pressing motive for Grecian 
cities to join the new confederacy: while the ex- 
pulsion of the enemy added to it those places which 
he had occupied. It was by these years of active 
operations at sea against the common enemy, that 

1 To these “ remaining operations against the Persians ’’ the Athenian 
envoy at Lacedemon alludes, in his speech prior to the Peloponnesian 
war—tpédy μὲν (you Spartans) οὐκ ἐθελησάντων παραμεῖναι πρὸς τὰ 
ὑπόλοιπα τοῦ βαρβάρου, ἡμῖν δὲ προσελθόντων τῶν ξυμμάχων καὶ 
αὐτῶν δεηθέντων ἡγεμόνας καταστῆναι, &c. (Thucyd. i. 76) : and again, 
iii. 11. τὰ ὑπόλοιπα τῶν ἔργων. 


Compare also Plato, Menexen. c. 11. αὐτὸς δὲ ἠγγέλλετο βασιλεὺς 


διανοεῖσθαι ὡς ἐπιχειρήσων πάλιν ἐπὶ τοὺς Ἕλληνας, ὅτε. 
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the Athenians first established! that constant, sy- 
stematic, and laborious training, among their own 
ships’ crews, which transmitted itself with continual 
improvements down to the Peloponnesian war: it 
was by these, combined with present fear, that they 
were enabled to organise the largest and most effi- 
cient confederacy ever known among Greeks—to 
bring together deliberative deputies—to plant. their 
own ascendency as enforcers of the collective reso- 
lutions—and to raise a prodigious tax from universal 
contribution. Lastly, it was by these same opera- 
tions, prosecuted so successfully as to remove pre- 
sent alarm, that they at length fatigued the more 
lukewarm and passive members of the confederacy, 
and created in them a wish either to commute per- 
sonal service for pecuniary contribution, or to escape 
from the obligation of service in any way. The 
Athenian nautical training would never have been 
acquired—the confederacy would never have be- 
come a working reality—the fatigue and discontents 
among its members would never have arisen—un- 
less there had been a real fear of the Persians, and 
a pressing necessity for vigorous and organized 
operations against them, during the ten years be- 
tween 477 and 466 B.c. 

As to the ten years from 477-466 B.c., there 
has been a tendency almost unconscious to assume 


that the particular incidents mentioned by Thucy- ,y 


didés about Eion, Skyros, Karystus, and Naxos, 


2 The Athenian nautical training begins directly after the repulse of 
the Persians. Τὸ δὲ τῆς θαλάσσης ἐπιστήμονας γενέσθαι (says Perikles 
respecting the Peloponnesians, just at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war) οὐ ῥᾳδίως αὐτοῖς προσγενήσεται" οὐδὲ yap ὑμεῖς, pede- 
τῶντες αὐτὸ εὐθὺς ἀπὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν, ἐξείργασθέ πω (Thucyd. i. 142). 
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constitute the sum total of events. To contradict 
this assumption, I have suggested proof sufficient, 
though indirect, that they are only part of the stock 
of a very busy period—the remaining details of 
which, indicated in outline by the large general lan- 
guage of Thucydidés, we are condemned not to 
know. Nor are we admitted to be present at the 
synod of Delos, which during all this time continued 
its periodical meetings : though it would have been 
highly interesting to trace the steps whereby an in- 
stitution which at first promised to protect not less 
the separate rights of the members than the security 
of the whole, so lamentably failed in its object. 
We must recollect that this confederacy, formed 
for objects common to all, hmited to a certain ex- 
tent the autonomy of each member ; both conferring 
definite rights and imposing definite obligations. 
Solemnly sworn to by all, and by Aristeidés on 
behalf of Athens, it was intended to bind the mem- 
bers in perpetuity—marked even in the form of the 
oath, which was performed by casting heavy lumps 
of iron into the sea never again to be seen’. As 
this confederacy was thus both perpetual and per- 
emptory, binding each member to the rest and not 
allowing either retirement or evasion, so it was es- 
sential that it should be sustained by some deter- 
mining authority and enforcing sanction. The de- 
termining authority was provided by the synod at 
Delos: the enforcing sanction was exercised by 
Athens as president. And there is every reason to 
presume that Athens, for a long time, performed 
this duty in a legitimate and honourable manner, 
1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 24. 
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acting in execution of the resolves of the synod, 
or at least in full harmony with its general pur- 
poses. She exacted from every member the regu- 
lated quota of men or money, employing coercion 
against recusants, and visiting neglect of military 
duty with penalties. In all these requirements she 
only discharged her appropriate functions as chosen 
leader of the confederacy, and there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that the general synod went cordially 
along with her’ in strictness of dealing towards 
those defaulters who obtained protection without 
bearing their share of the burthen. 

But after a few years, several of the confederates, 
becoming weary of personal military service, pre- 
vailed upon the Athenians to provide ships and men 
in their place, and imposed upon themselves in ex- 
change a money-payment of suitable amount. This 
commutation, at first probably introduced to meet 
some special case of inconvenience, was found so 
suitable to the taste of all parties that it gradually 
spread through the larger portion of the confede- 
racy. To unwarlike allies, hating labour and priva- 
tion, it was a welcome relief—while to the Athenians, 
full of ardour, and patient of labour as well as dis- 
cipline for the aggrandisement of their country, it 
afforded constant pay for a fleet more numerous than 
they could otherwise have kept afloat. It is plain 
from the statement of Thucydidés that this altered 


? Such concurrence of the general synod is in fact implied in the 
speech put by Thucydidés into the mouth of the Mitylenzan envoys at 
Olympia, in the third year of the Peloponnesian war: a speech pro- 
nounced by parties altogether hostile to Athens (Thucyd. iii. 11)—dpa 
μὲν yap μαρτυρίῳ ἐχρῶντο (the Athenians) μὴ ἂν τούς ye ἰσοψήφους 
ἄκοντας, el μή τι ἠδίκουν οἷς ἐπήεσαν, ξυστρατεύειν. 

VOL. V. 2D 
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practice was introduced from the petition of the 
confederates themselves, not from any pressure or 
stratagem on the part of Athens’. But though such 
was its real source, it did not the less fatally de- 
grade the allies in reference to Athens, and extin- 
guish the original feeling of equal rights and part- 
nership in the confederacy, with communion of 
danger as well as of glory, which had once bound 
them together. The Athenians came to consider 
themselves as military chiefs and soldiers, with a 
body of tribute-paying subjects, whom they were 
entitled to hold in dominion, and restrict, both as 
to foreign policy and internal government, to such 
extent as they thought expedient—but whom they 
were also bound to protect against foreign enemies. 
The military force of these subject-states was thus in 
a great degree transferred to Athens, by their own 
act, just as that of so many of the native princes 
in India has been made over to the English. But 
the military efficiency of the confederacy against 
the Persians was much increased, in proportion as 
the vigorous resolves of Athens* were less and less 
paralysed by the contentions and irregularity of a 


1 Thucyd. i. 97-99. Atriat δὲ ἄλλαι ἦσαν τῶν ἀποστασέων, καὶ μέ- 
γίσται, ai τῶν φόρων καὶ νεῶν ἐκδεῖαι καὶ λειποστράτιον, εἴ τῳ ἐγένετο" 
οἱ γὰρ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀκριβῶς ἔπρασσον, καὶ λυπηροὶ ἦσαν, οὐκ εἰωθόσιν οὐδὲ 
βουλομένοις ταλαιπωρεῖν προσάγοντες τὰς ἀνάγκας. Ἦσαν δέ πως καὶ 
ἄλλως οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι οὔκετι ὁμοίως ἐν ἡδονῇ ἄρχοντες, καὶ οὔτε ξυνεστράτενον 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἶσου, ῥᾷδιόν τε προσάγεσθαι ἦν αὐτοῖς τοὺς ἀφισταμένους" ὃν 
αὐτοὶ αἴτιοι ἐγένοντο of ξύμμαχοι" διὰ γὰρ τὴν ἀπόκνησιν ταύτην 
τῶν στρατειῶν, οἱ πλείους αὐτῶν, ἵνα μὴ ἀπ᾽ οἴκου dat, χρήματα ἐτά- 
ξαντο ἀντὶ τῶν νεῶν τὸ ἱκνούμενον ἀνάλωμα φέρειν, καὶ τοῖς μὲν ᾿Αθηναίοις 
ηὔξετο τὸ ναντικὸν ἀπὸ τῆς δαπάνης ἣν ἐκεῖνοι ξυμφέροιεν, αὐτοὶ δὲ ὅποτε 
ἀποσταῖεν, ἀπαράσκευοι καὶ ἄπειροι és τὸν πόλεμον καθίσταντο. 

2 See the contemptuous remarksof Periklés upon the debates of the 
Lacedemonian allies at Sparta (Thucyd. i. 141). 
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synod; so that the war was prosecuted with greater 
success than ever, while those motives of alarm, 
which had served as the first pressing stimulus to 
the formation of the confederacy, became every 
year farther and farther removed. 

Under such circumstances several of the confe- 
derate states grew tired even of paying their tribute 
—and averse to continuance as members. They 
made successive attempts to secede, but Athens, 
acting seemingly in conjunction with the synod, 
repressed their attempts one after the other—con- 
quering, fining, and disarming the revolters ; which 
was the more easily done, since in most cases their 
naval force had been in great part handed overto her. 
As these events took place, not all at once, but 
successively in different years—the number of mere 
tribute-paying allies as well as of subdued revolters 
continually increasing—so there was never any one 
moment of conspicuous change in the character of 
the confederacy: the allies slid unconsciously into 
subjects, while Athens, without any predetermined 
plan, passed from a chief into a despot. By strictly 
enforcing the obligations of the pact upon unwill- 
ing members, and by employing coercion against 
revolters, she had become unpopular in the same 
proportion as she acquired new power—and that 
too without any guilt of her own. In this position, 
even if she had been inclined to relax her hold upon 
the tributary subjects, considerations of her own 
safety would have deterred her from doing so; for 
there was reason to apprehend that they might place 
their strength at the disposal of her enemies. It is 
very certain that she never was so inclined: it would 
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have required a more self-denying public morality 
than has ever been practised by any state, either an- 
cient or modern, even to conceive the idea of relin- 
quishing voluntarily an immense ascendency as well 
as a lucrative revenue : least of all was such an idea 
likely to be conceived by Athenian citizens, whose 
ambition increased with their power, and among 
whom the love of Athenian ascendency was both 
passion and patriotism. But though the Athenians 
were both disposed, and qualified, to push all the 
advantages offered and even to look out for new— 
we must not forget that the foundations of their 
empire were laid in the most honourable causes : vo- 
luntary invitation—efforts both unwearied and suc- 
cessful against a common enemy—unpopularity in- 
curred in discharge of an imperative duty—and 
inability to break up the confederacy without en- 
dangering themselves as well as laying open the 
fEgean sea to the Persians’. 


1 The speech of the Athenian envoy at Sparta, a little before the 
Peloponnesian war, sets forth the growth of the Athenian empire, in 
the main, with perfect justice (Thucyd. i. 75, 76). He admits and 
even exaggerates its unpopularity, but shows that such unpopularity 
was, to a great extent and certainly as to its first origin, unavoidable 
as well as undeserved. He of course, as might be supposed, omits 
those other proceedings by which Athens had herself aggravated it. 

Καὶ γὰρ αὐτὴν τήνδε (τὴν ἀρχὴν) ἐλάβομεν οὐ βιασάμενοι......«ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
δὲ τοῦ ἔργου κατηναγκάσθημεν τὸ πρῶτον προαγαγεῖν αὐτὴν ἐς τόδε, 
μάλιστα μὲν ὑπὸ δέους, ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ τιμῆς, ὕστερον καὶ ὠφελείας. Καὶ 
οὐκ ἀσφαλὲς ἔτι ἐδοκεῖ εἶναι τοῖς πολλοῖς ἀπηχθημένους, καί τινων καὶ 
ἤδη ἀποστάντων κεχειρωμένων, ὑμῶν τε ἡμῖν οὔκετι ὁμοίως φίλων ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑπόπτων καὶ διαφόρων ὄντων, ἀνέντας κινδυνεύειν καὶ γὰρ ἂν αἱ ἀποστά- 
σεις πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐγίγνοντο. πᾶσι δὲ ἀνεπίφθονον τὰ ξυμφέροντα τῶν με- 
γίστων περὶ κινδύνων εὖ τίθεσθαι. 

The whole speech well merits attentive study: compare also the 
speech of Periklés at Athens, in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war (Thucyd. ii. 63). 
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There were two other causes, besides that which 
has been just adverted to, for the unpopularity of 
imperial Athens. First, the existence of the confede- 
racy, Imposing permanent obligations, was in con- 
flict with the general instinct of the Greek mind, 
tending towards separate political autonomy of each 
city—as well as with the particular turn of the Ionic 
mind, incapable of that steady personal effort which 
was requisite for maintaining the synod of Delos 
on its first large and equal basis. Next—and this 
is the great cause of all—Athens, having defeated 
the Persians and thrust them to a distance, began 
to employ the force and the tribute of her subject- 
allies in warfare against Greeks, wherein these allies 
had nothing to gain from success—everything to 
apprehend from defeat—and a banner to fight for, 
offensive to Hellenic sympathies. On this head the 
subject-allies had great reason to complain, through- 
out the prolonged wars of Greek against Greek for 
the purpose of sustaining Athenian predominance : 
but on the point of practical grievances or oppres- 
sions, they had little ground for discontent, and little 
feeling of actual discontent, as I shall show more 
fully hereafter. Among the general body of citizens 
in the subject-allied cities, the feeling towards 
Athens was rather indifference than hatred: the 
movement of revolt against her proceeded from small 
parties of leading men, acting apart from the citi- 
zens, and generally with collateral views of ambition 
for themselves: and the positive hatred towards her 
was felt chiefly by those who were not her subjects. 

It is probable that the same indisposition to per- 
sonal effort, which prompted the confederates of 
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Delos to tender money-payment as a substitute for 
military service, also induced them to neglect at- 
tendance at the synod. But we do not know the 
steps whereby this assembly, at first an effective 
reality, gradually dwindled into a mere form and 
vanished. Nothing however can more forcibly il- 
lustrate the difference of character between the 
maritime allies of Athens and the Peloponnesian 
allies of Sparta, than the fact— that while the former 
shrank from personal service and thought it an ad- 
vantage to tax themselves in place of it—the latter 
were ‘‘ready enough with their bodies,” but un- 
complying and impracticable as to contributions’. 
The contempt felt by these Dorian landsmen for 
the military efficiency of the Ionians recurs fre- 
quently and appears even to have exceeded what the 
reality justified: but when we turn to the conduct of 
the latter twenty years earlier, at the battle of Ladé 
in the very crisis of the Ionic revolt from Persia *— 
we detect the same want of energy, the same inca- 
pacity of personal effort and labour, as that which 
broke up the confederacy of Delos with all its be- 
To appreciate fully the indefati- 
gable activity and daring, together with the patient 
endurance of laborious maritime training, which 
characterised the Athenians of that day—we have 
only to contrast them with these confederates, so 
remarkably destitute of both. Amidst such glaring 
inequalities of merit, capacity, and power, to main- 


1 Thucyd. i. 141. σώμασι δὲ ἑτοιμότεροι of αὐτουργοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ἣ χρήμασι πολεμεῖν, ὅτε. 

2 See Herodot. vi. 12, and the preceding volume of this history, 
chap. xxxv. vol. iv. p. 407. 
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tain a confederacy of equal members was impos- 
sible: it was in the nature of things that the con- 
federacy should either break up, or be transmuted 
into an Athenian empire. 

It has already been mentioned that the first 
aggregate assessment of tribute, proposed by Ari- 
steidés and adopted by the synod at Delos, was four 
hundred and sixty talentsin money. At that time, 
many of the confederates paid their quota not in 
money but in ships; but this practice gradually 
diminished, as the commutations above alluded to, 
of money in place of ships, were multiplied, while 
the aggregate tribute of course became larger. It 
was no more than six hundred talents' at the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, forty-six 
years after the first formation of the confederacy ; 
from whence we may infer that it was never at all 
increased upon individual members during the in- 
terval. For the difference between four "hundred 
and sixty talents and six hundred, admits of being 
fully explained by the numerous commutations of 
service for money, as well as by the acquisitions of 
new members, which doubtless Athens had more or 
less the opportunity of making. It is not to be ima- 
gined that the confederacy had attained its maxi- 
mum number, at the date of the first assessment of 
tribute: there must have been various cities, like 
Sinopé and Aégina, subsequently added’. 

Without some such preliminary statements as 
those just given, respecting the new state of Greece 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, be- 
ginning with the Athenian hegemony or headship, 


1 Thucyd. ii. 13. 3 Thucyd. i. 108 ; Plutarch, Periklés, c, 20. 
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and ending with the Athenian empire, the reader 
would hardly understand the bearing of those par- 
ticular events which our authorities enable us to 
recount ; events unhappily few in number, though 
the period must have been full of action—and not 
well-authenticated as to dates. The first known 
enterprise of the Athenians in their new capacity 
(whether the first absolutely or not, we cannot de- 
termine) between 476 s.c. and 466 B.c., was the 
conquest of the important post of Eion on the 
Strymon, where the Persian governor Bogés, starved 
out after a desperate resistance, destroyed himself 
rather than capitulate, together with his family and 
precious effects—as has already been stated. The 
next events named are their enterprises against the 
Dolopes and Pelasgi in the island of Skyros (seem- 
ingly about 470 B.c.) and the Dryopes in the town 
and district of Karystus in Eubcea. To the latter, 
who were of a different kindred from the inhabit- 
ants of Chalkis and Eretria, and received no aid 
from them, they granted a capitulation : the former 
were more rigorously dealt with and expelled from 
their island. Skyros was barren, and had little to 
recommend it except a good maritime position 
and an excellent harbour; while its inhabitants, 
seemingly akin to the Pelasgian residents in Lem- 
nos prior to the Athenian occupation of that spot, 
were alike piratical and cruel. Some Thessalian 
traders, recently plundered and imprisoned by them, 
had raised a complaint against them before the 
Amphiktyonic synod, which condemned the island 
to make restitution: the mass of the islanders 
threw the burden upon those who had committed 
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the crime ; and these men, in order to evade pay- 
ment, invoked Kimon with the Athenian armament 
—who conquered the island, expelled the inhabit- 
ants, and peopled it with Athenian settlers. 

Such clearance was a beneficial act, suitable to 
the new character of Athens as guardian of the 
Afgean sea against piracy: but it seems also con- 
nected with Athenian plans. The island lay very 
convenient for the communication with Lemnos, 
which the Athenians had doubtless reoccupied after 
the expulsion of the Persians’, and became, as well 
as Lemnos, a recognised adjunct or outlying por- 
tion of Attica: moreover there were old legends 
which connected the Athenians with it, as the tomb 
of their hero Theseus, whose name, as the mythical 
champion of democracy, was in peculiar favour at 
the period immediately following the return from 
Salamis. It was in the year 476 B.c., that the ora- 
cle had directed them to bring home the bones of 
Theseus from Skyros, and to prepare for that hero 
a splendid entombment and edifice in their new 
city: they had tried to effect this, but the unsocial 
manners of the Dolopians had prevented a search, 
and it was only after Kimon had taken the island 
that he found, or pretended to find, the body. It 
was brought to Athens in the year 469 Bc and 


1 Xenophon, Hellenic. v. 1, 31. 

2 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenic. ad ann. 476 B.c.) places the 
conquest of Skyros by Kimon in the year 476 3.c. He says, after 
citing a passage from Thucyd. i. 98, and from Plutarch, Theseus, c. 36, 
as well as a proposed correction of Bentley, which he justly rejects— 
‘* The island was actually conquered in the year of the archon Phedon, 
B.c. 476. This we know from Thucyd. i. 98, and Diodor. xi. 41-48 
combined. Plutarch named the archon Pheedcn with reference to the 
conquest of the island: then, by a negligence not unusual with him, 
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after being welcomed by the people in solemn and 
joyous procession, as if the hero himself had come 


connected the oracle with that fact, as a contemporary transaction : 
although in truth the oracle was not procured till six or seven years 
afterwards.” 

Plutarch has many sins to answer for against chronological exact- 
ness ; but the charge here made against him is undeserved. He states 
that the oracle was given in (476 B.c) the year of the archon Phzdon ; 
and that the body of Theseus was brought back to Athens in (469 B.c.) 
the year of the archon Aphepsion. There is nothing to contradict 
either statement; nor do the passages of Thucydidés and Diodorus, 
which Mr. Clinton adduces, prove that which he asserts. The two 
passages of Diodorus have indeed no bearing upon the event: and in- 
sofar as Diodorus is in this case an authority at all, he goes against 
Mr. Clinton, for he states Skyros to have been conquered in 470 B.c. 
(Diodor. xi. 60). Thucydidés only tells us that the operations against 
Eion, Skyros, and Karystus, took place in the order here indicated, and 
at some periods between 476 and 466 3.c.: but he does not enable us 
to determine positively the date of either. Upon what authority Mr. 
Clinton states that “‘ the oracle was not procured till six or seven years 
afterwards’’ (i.e. after the conquest), I do not know: the account of 
Plutarch goes rather to show that it was procured six or seven years 
before the conquest: and this may stand good until some better testi- 
mony is produced to contradict it. As our information now stands, we 
have no testimony as to the year of the conquest except that of Diodo- 
rus, who assigns it to 470 B.c., but as he assigns both the conquest of 
Eion, and the expeditions of Kimon against Karia and Pamphylia with 
the victories of the Eurymedon, all to the same year, we cannot much 
trust his authority. Nevertheless I incline to believe him as to the 
date of the conquest of Skyros: because it seems to me very probable 
that this conquest took place in the year immediately before that in 
which the body of Theseus was brought to Athens, which latter event 
may be referred with great confidence to 469 B.c., in consequence of 
the interesting anecdote related by Plutarch about the first prize gained 
by the poet Sophoklés. 

Mr. Clinton has given in his Appendix (No. vi.—viii. p. 248~253) 
two Dissertations respecting the chronology of the period from the Per- 
sian war down to the close of the Peloponnesian war. He has ren- 
dered much service by correcting the mistake of Dodwell, Wesseling 
and Mitford (founded upon an inaccurate construction of a passage in 
Isokratés) in supposing, after the Persian invasion of Greece, a Spartan 
hegemony, lasting ten years, prior to the commencement of the Athe- 
nian hegemony. He has shown that the latter must be reckoned as 
commencing in 477, or 476 B.c., immediately after the mutiny of the 
allies against Pausanias—whose command, however, need not be per- 
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back, was deposited in the interior of the city— 
the monument called the Theseium with its sacred 
precinct being built on the spot, and invested with 
the privilege of a sanctuary for men of poor con- 
dition who might feel ground for dreading the oppres- 
sions of the powerful, as well as for slaves in case of 


emptorily restricted to one year, as Mr. Clinton (p. 252) and Dodwell 
maintain: for the words of Thucydides, ἐν τῇδε τῇ ἡγεμονίᾳ, imply no- 
thing as to annual duration, and designate merely ‘the hegemony 
which preceded that of Athens.”’ 

But the refutation of this mistake does not enable us to establish any 
good positive chronology for the period between 477 and 466 8.c. It 
will not do to construe Πρῶτον μὲν (Τὰς. i. 98) in reference to the 
Athenian conquest of Eion, as if it must necessarily mean “ the year 
after’’ 477 8.c. If we could imagine that Thucydidés had told us all 
the military operations between 477-466 5.c., we should be compelled 
to admit plenty of that “ interval of inaction’’ against which Mr. Clin- 
ton so strongly protests (p. 252). Unhappily, Thucydidés has told us 
but a small portion of the events which really happened. 

Mr. Clinton compares the various periods of duration assigned by 
ancient authors to that which is improperly called the Athenian ‘‘ em- 
pire ’’—between 477-405 s.c. (pp. 248, 249). I confess that I rather 
agree with Dr. Gillies, who admits the discrepancy between these au- 
thors broadly and undisguisedly, than with Mr. Clinton, who seeks to 
bring them into comparative agreement. His explanation is only suc- 
cessful in regard to one of them—Demosthenés ; whose two statements 
(forty-five years in one place and seventy-three years in another) are 
shown to be consistent with each other as well as chronologically just. 
Bat surely it is not reasonable to correct the text of the orator Lykur- 
gus from évvevnxovra to ἑβδομήκοντα, and then to say that ‘“‘ Lykurgus 
may be added to the number of those who describe the period as 
seventy years” (p. 250). Neither are we to bring Andokidés into har- 
mony with others, by supposing that “ his calculation ascends to the 
battle of Marathon, from the date of which (s.c. 490) to the battle of 
Egospotami, are just eighty-five years” (Ibid.). Nor ought we to jus- 
tify a computation by Demosthenés of sixty-five years, by saying ‘‘ that 
it terminates at the Athenian defeat in Sicily” (p. 249). 

The truth is, that there is more or less chronological inaccuracy in 
all these passages, except those of Demosthenés—and historical inac- 
curacy in all of them, not even excepting those. It is not true that the 
Athenians ἦρξαν τῆς θαλάσσης---ἦρξαν τῶν “Ἑλλήνων---προστάται ἦσαν 
τῶν “Ἑλλήνων---ἰοΟΥ seventy-three years. The historical language of De- 
mosthenés, Plato, Lysias, Isokratés, Andokidés, Lykurgus, requires to 
be carefully examined before we rely upon it. 
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cruel usage’. Such were the protective functions 
of the mythical hero of democracy, whose installa- 
tion is interesting as marking the growing intensity 
of democratical feeling in Athens since the Persian 
war. . 

It was about two years or more after this inci- 
dent that the first breach of union in the confede- 
racy of Delos took place. The important island of 
Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades—an island which 
thirty years before had boasted a large marine force 
and 8000 hoplites — revolted; on what special 
ground, we do not know: but probably the greater 
islands fancied themselves better able to dispense 
with the protection of the confederacy than the 
smaller—at the same time that they were more 168 - 
lous of Athens. After a siege, of unknown dura- 
tion, by Athens and the confederate force, it was 
forced to surrender, and reduced to the condition 
of a tributary subject*?; its armed ships being doubt- 
less taken away, and its fortifications razed: whether 
any fine or ulterior penalty was levied, we have no 
information. 

We cannotdoubt that the reduction of this power- 
ful island, however untoward in its effects upon the 
equal and self-maintaining character of the confe- 
deracy, strengthened its military force by placing 
the whole Naxian fleet with new pecuniary contri- 
butions in the hands of the chief: nor is it sur- 


1 Plutarch (Kimon, c. 8; Theseus, c. 36). ἐστὶ δὲ φύξιον οἰκέταις 
καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς ταπεινοτέροις καὶ δεδιόσι κρείττονας, ws καὶ τοῦ Θησέως 
προστατικοῦ τινος καὶ βοηθητικοῦ γενομένου καὶ προσδεχομένον φιλα»- 
θρώπως τὰς τῶν ταπεινοτέρων δεήσεις. 

3 Thucyd. i. 98. It has already been stated in the preceding chapter, 
that Themistoklés, as a fugitive, passed close to Naxos while it was 
under siege, and incurred great danger of being taken. 
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prising to hear that Athens sought both to employ 
this new force, and to obliterate the late act of 
severity, by increased exertions against the com- 
mon enemy. Though we know no particulars re- 
specting operations against Persia, since the attack 
on Eion, such operations must have been going on ; 
but the expedition under Kimon, undertaken not 
long after the Naxian revolt, was attended with 
memorable results. That commander, having un- 
der him 200 triremes from Athens, and 100 from 
the various confederates, was despatched to attack 
the Persians on the south-western and southern 
coast of Asia Minor. He attacked and drove out 
several of their garrisons from various Grecian set- 
tlements, both in Karia and Lykia: among others, 
the important trading city of Phasélis, though at 
first resisting and even standing a siege, was pre- 
vailed upon by the friendly suggestions of the 
Chians in Kimon’s armament to pay a contribu- 
tion of ten talents and join in the expedition. From 
the length of time occupied in these various under- 
takings, the Persian satraps had been enabled to 
assemble a powerful force, both fleet and army, 
near the mouth of the river Eurymedon in Pam- 
phylia, under the command of Tithraustés and 
Pherendatés, both of the regal blood. The fleet, 
chiefly Phoenician, seems to have consisted of 200 
ships, but a farther reinforcement of eighty Phoeni- 
cian ships was expected, and was actually near at 
hand, and the commanders were unwilling to hazard 
a battle before its arrival. Kimon, anxious for the 
same reason to hasten on the combat, attacked 
them vigorously: partly from their inferiority of 
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numbers, partly from discouragement at the ab- 
sence of the reinforcement, they seem to have made 
no strenuous resistance. They were put to flight 
and driven ashore ; so speedily, and with so little 
loss to the Greeks, that Kimon was enabled to dis- 
embark his men forthwith, and attack the land- 
force which was drawn up on shore to protect 
them. The battle on land was long and gallantly 
contested, but Kimon at length gained a complete 
victory, dispersed the army with the capture of 
many prisoners, and either took or destroyed the 
entire fleet. As soon as his victory and his pri- 
soners were secured, he sailed to Cyprus for the 
purpose of intercepting the reinforcement of eighty 
Phoenician ships in their way, and was fortunate 
enough to attack them while yet they were igno- 
rant of the victories of the Eurymedon. These 
ships too were all destroyed, though most of the 
crews appear to have escaped ashore on the island. 
Two great victories, one at sea and the other on 
land, gained on the same day by the same armament, 
counted with reason among the most glorious of all 
Grecian exploits, and were extolled as such in 
the inscription on the commemorative offering to 
Apollo, set up out of the tithe of the spoils’. The 


1 For the battles of the Eurymedon, see Thucyd. i. 100; Diodor. xi. 
60-62; Plutarch, Kimon, 12, 13. 

The accounts of the two latter appear chiefly borrowed from Ephorus 
and Kallisthenés, authors of the following century ; and from Phano- 
demus,-an author later still. I borrow sparingly from them, and only 
so far as consists with the brief statement of Thucydidés. The narra- 
tive of Diodorus is exceedingly confused, indeed hardly intelligible. 

Phanodemus stated the number of the Persian fleet at six hundred 
ships; Ephorus, at three hundred and fifty. Diodorus (following the 
latter) gives three hundred and forty. Plutarch mentions the expected 
reinforcement of eighty Phoenician ships ; which appears to me a very 
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number of prisoners, as well as the booty taken by 
the victors, was immense. 

A victory thus remarkable, which thrust back the 
Persians to the region eastward of Phasélis, doubt- 
less fortified materially the position of the Athenian 
confederacy against them ; but it tended not less to 
exalt the reputation of Athens, and even to popu- 
larize her with the confederates generally, from the 
large amount of plunder divisible among them. 
Probably this increased power and popularity stood 
her in stead throughout her approaching contest 
with Thasos, at the same time that it explains the 
increasing fear and dislike of the Peloponnesians. 

Thasos was a member of the confederacy of Delos; 
but her quarrel with Athens seems to have arisen 
out of causes quite distinct from confederate rela- 


credible circumstance, explaining the easy nautical victory of Kimon at 
the Eurymedon. From Thucydidés we know that the vanquished fleet 
at the Eurymedon consisted of no more than two hundred ships ; for so 
I venture to construe the words of Thucydidés, in spite of the authority 
of Dr. Arnold—Kai εἷλον (᾿Αθηναῖοι) τριήρεις Φοινίκων καὶ διέφθειραν 
τὰς πάσας ἐς (τὰς) διακοσίας. Upon which Dr. Arnold observes,— 
““Ατοουπίϊηρ in all to two hundred : that is, that the whole number of 
ships taken or destroyed was two hundred—not that the whole fleet 
consisted of no more.” Admitting the correctness of this construction 
(which may be defended by viii. 21), we may remark that the defeated 
Phoenician fleet, according to the universal practice of antiquity, ran 
ashore to seek protection from its accompanying land-force. When there- 
fore this land-force was itself defeated and dispersed, the ships would all 
naturally fall into the power of the victors ; or if any escaped, it would 
be merely by accident. Moreover, the smaller number is in this case 
more likely to be the truth, as we must suppose an easy naval victory, 
in order to leave strength for a strenuous land-battle on the same day. 

It is remarkable that the inscription on the commemorative offering 
only specifies ‘one hundred Pheenician ships with their crews” as having 
been captured (Diodor. xi. 62). The other hundred ships were pro- 
bably destroyed. Diodorus represents Kimon as having captured three 
hundred and forty ships, though he himself cites the inscription which 
mentions only one hundred. 
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tions. It has been already stated that the Athenians 
had within the last few years expelled the Persians 
from the important post of Eion on the Strymon, 
the most convenient post for the neighbouring re- 
gion of Thrace, which was not less distinguished 
for its fertility than for its mining wealth. In the 
occupation of this post, the Athenians had had time 
to become acquainted with the productive character 
of the adjoining region, chiefly occupied by the Edo- 
nian Thracians:;; and it is extremely probable that 
many private settlers arrived from Athens, with the 
view of procuring grants, or making their fortunes 
by partnership with powerful Thracians in working 
the gold-mines round Mount Pangeus. In so 
doing, they speedily found themselves in collision 
with the Greeks of the opposite island of Mount 
Thasos, who possessed a considerable strip of land 
with various dependent towns on the continent of 
Thrace, and derived a large revenue from the mines 
of Skapté Hylé, as well as from others in the neigh- 
bourhood’. The condition of Thasos at this time 
(about 465 B.c.) indicates to us the progress which 
the Grecian states in the ASgean had made since 
their liberation from Persia. It had been deprived 
both of its fortifications and of its maritime force, 
by order of Darius, about 491 8.c., and must have 
remained in this condition until after the repulse of 


1 About Thasos, see Herodot. vi. 46-48 ; vii. 118. The position of 
Ragusa in the Adriatic, in reference to the despots of Servia and Bosnia 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was very similar to that of 
Athens and Thasos in regard to the Thracian princes of the interior. In 
Engel’s History of Ragusa we find an account of the large gains made 
in that city by its contracts to work the gold and silver mines belonging 
to these princes (Engel, Geschichte des Freystaates Ragusa, sect. 36, 
p- 163. Wien, 1807). 
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Xerxes ; but we now find it well-fortified and pos- 
Sessing a powerful maritime force. 

In what precise manner the quarrel between the 
Thasians and the Athenians of Eion manifested 
itself, respecting the trade and the mines in Thrace, 
we are not informed ; but it reached such a height 
that the Athenians were induced to send a powerful 
armament against the island, under the command 
of Kimon’. Having vanquished the Thasian force 
at sea, they disembarked, gained various battles 
and blocked up the city by land as well as by 
sea. And at the same time they undertook— 
what seems to have been part and parcel of the 
same scheme—the establishment of a larger and 
more powerful colony on Thracian ground not far 
from Eion. On the Strymon, about three miles 
higher up than Eion, near the spot where the river 
narrows itself again out of a broad expanse of the 
nature of a lake, was situated the Edonian town 
or settlement called Ennea Hodoi (Nine Ways), 
a little above the bridge, which here served as an 
Important communication for all the people of the 
interior. Both Histizus and Aristagoras, the two 
Milesian despots, had been tempted by the ad- 
vantages of this place to commence a settlement 
there: both of them had failed, and a third failure 
on a still grander scale was now about to be added. 
The Athenians sent thither a large body of colonists, 
ten thousand in number, partly from their own citi- 
zens, partly collected from their allies: and the 
temptations of the site probably rendered volunteers 
numerous. ΑΒ far as Ennea Hodoi was concerned, 

? Thucyd. i. 100, 101; Plutarch, Kimon, c.14; Diodor. xi. 70, 
VOL. V. 2&5 
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they were successful in conquering it and driving 
away the Edonian possessors: but on trying to 
extend themselves farther to the eastward, to a 
spot called Drabéskus convenient for the mining 
region, they encountered a more formidable resist- 
ance from a powerful alliance of Thracian tribes, who 
had come to the aid of the Edonians in decisive hos- 
tility to the new colony—probably not without insti- 
gation from the inhabitants of Thasos. All or most 
of the ten thousand colonists were slain in this war- 
fare, and the new colony was for the time completely 
abandoned: we shall find it resumed hereafter’. 

Disappointed as the Athenians were in this en- 
terprise, they did not abandon the blockade of 
Thasos, which held out more than two years, and 
only surrendered in the third year. Its fortifica- 
tions were razed ; its ships of war, thirty-three in 
number, taken away*; its possessions and mining 
establishments on the opposite continent relin- 
quished : moreover an immediate contribution in 
money was demanded from the inhabitants, over and 
above the annual payment assessed upon them for 
the future. The subjugation of this powerful island 
was another step in the growing dominion of Athens 
over her confederates. 


1 Thucyd. i.101. Philip of Macedon, in his dispute more than a cen- 
tury after this period with the Athenians respecting the possession of 
Amphipolis, pretended that his ancestor Alexander had been the first to 
acquire possession of the spot after the expulsion of the Persians from 
Thrace (see Philippi Epistola ap. Demosthen. p. 164, R.). If this pre- 
tence had been true, Ennea Hodoi would have been in possession of the 
Macedonians at this time, when the first Athenian attempt was made 
upon it: but the statement of Thucydidés shows that it was then an 
Edonian township. 

3 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14. Galépsus and Cisymé were among the 
Thasian settlements on the mainland of Thrace (Thucyd. iv. 108). 
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The year before the Thasians surrendered, how- 
ever, they had taken a step which deserves par- 
ticular notice, as indicating the newly-gathering 
clouds in the Grecian political horizon. They had 
made secret application to the Lacedzemonians for 
aid, entreating them to draw off the attention of 
Athens by invading Attica; and the Lacedemo- 
nians, without the knowledge of Athens, having 
actually engaged to comply with this request, were 
only prevented from performing their promise by a 
grave and terrible misfortune at home'. Though 
accidentally unperformed, however, this hostile pro- 
mise is a most significant event: it marks the 
growing fear and hatred on the part of Sparta and 
the Peloponnesians towards Athens, merely on ge- 
neral grounds of the magnitude of her power, and 
without any special provocation. Nay, not only 
had Athens given no provocation, but she was 
still actually included as a member of the Lacede- 
monian alliance, and we shall find her presently 
both appealed to and acting as such. We shall 
hear so much of Athens, and that too with truth, as 
pushing and aggressive—and of Sparta as home- 
keeping and defensive—that the incident just men- 
tioned becomes important to remark. The first 
intent of unprovoked and even treacherous hostility 
—the germ of the future Peloponnesian war—is 
conceived and reduced to an engagement by Sparta. 

We are told by Plutarch, that the Athenians, 
after the surrender of Thasos and the liberation of 
the armament, had expected from Kimon some far- 

1 Thacyd. i. 101. of δὲ ὑπέσχοντο μὲν κρύφα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ ἔμελ- 


λον, διεκωλύθησαν δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ γενομένου σεισμοῦ. 
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ther conquests in Macedonia—and even that he had 
actually entered upon that project with such pro- 
mise of success, that its farther consummation was 
certain as well as easy. Having under these cir- 
cumstances relinquished it and returned to Athens, 
he was accused by Periklés and others of having 
been bought off by bribes from the Macedonian 
king Alexander; but was acquitted after a public 
trial’. 

During the period which had elapsed between the 
first formation of the confederacy of Delos and the 
capture of Thasos (about thirteen or fourteen years, 
B.c. 477-463), the Athenians seem to have been 
occupied almost entirely in their maritime opera- 
tions, chiefly against the Persians—having been free 
from embarrassments immediately round Attica. 
But this freedom was not destined to last much 
longer ; and during the ensuing ten years, their 
foreign relations near home become both active 
and complicated ; while their strength expands so 
wonderfully, that they are found competent at once 
to obligations on both sides of the Avgean sea, the 
distant as well as the near. 

Of the incidents which had taken place in Cen- 
tral Greece during the twelve or fifteen years im- 
mediately succeeding the battle of Platzea, we have 
scarcely any information. The feelings of the time, 
between those Greeks who had supported and those 
who had resisted the Persian invader, must have 
remained unfriendly even after the war was at an 
end, and the mere occupation of the Persian nume- 
rous host must have inflicted severe damage both 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14. 
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upon Thessaly and Boeotia. At the meeting of the 
Amphiktyonic synod which succeeded-the expul- 
sion of the invaders, a reward was proclaimed for 
the life of the Melian Ephialtés, who had betrayed 
to Xerxes the mountain-path over Cita, and thus 
caused the ruin of Leonidas at Thermopyle : more- 
over, if we may trust Plutarch, it was even proposed 
by Lacedzmon that all the medising Greeks should 
be expelled from the synod '—a proposition which 
the more long-sighted views of Themistoklés suc- 
cessfully resisted. Even the stronger measure of 
razing the fortifications of all the extra-Peloponne- 
sian cities, from fear that they might be used to aid 
some future invasion, had suggested itself to the 
Lacedzmonians—as we see from their language on 
the occasion of rebuilding the walls of Athens ; and 
in regard to Beeotia, it appears that the headship 
of Thebes as well as the coherence of the federation 
was for the time almost suspended. The destroyed 
towns of Platea and Thespiz were restored, and 
the latter in part repeopled *, under Athenian in- 
fluence ; and the general sentiment of Peloponnesus 
as well as of Athens would have sustained these 
towns against Thebes, if the latter had tried at that 
time to enforce her supremacy over them in the 
name of ‘‘ ancient Boeotian right and usage’.””’ The 


1 Plutarch, Themistokl. c. 20. 

2 See the case of Sikinnus, the person through whom Themistoklés 
communicated with Xerxes before the battle of Salamis, and for whom 
he afterwards procured admission among the batch of newly-introduced 
citizens at Thespize (Herodot. viii. 75). 

8 Τὰ τῶν Βοιωτῶν πάτρια --- τὰ κοινὰ τῶν πάντων Βοιωτῶν πάτρια 


(Thucyd. iii. 61-65). 
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Theban government was then in discredit for its 
previous medism—even in the eyes of Thebans 
themselves’; while the party opposed to Thebes in 
the other towns was so powerful, that many of 
them would probably have been severed from the fe- 
deration to become allies of Athens like Platea, if 
the interference of Lacedzemon had not arrested such 
a tendency. The latter was in every other part of 
Greece an enemy to organized aggregation of cities, 
either equal or unequal, and was constantly bent 
on keeping the little autonomous communities sepa- 
rate*; whence she sometimes became by accident 
the protector of the weaker cities against compul- 
sory alliance imposed upon them by the stronger : 
the interest of her own ascendency was in this re- 
spect analogous to that of the Persians when they 
dictated the peace of Antalkidas—of the Romans 
in administering their extensive conquests—and of 
the kings of Medizval Europe in breaking the au- 
thority of the barons over their vassals. But though 
such was the policy of Sparta elsewhere, her fear 
of Athens, which grew up during the ensuing twenty 
years, made her act differently in regard to Beeotia: 
she had no other means of maintaining that country 
as her own ally and as the enemy of Athens, except 
by organising the federation effectively and strength- 
ening the authority of Thebes. It is to this revolu- 
tion in Spartan politics that Thebes owed the reco- 
very of her ascendency °—a revolution so conspicu- 

1 Thucyd. iii. 62. 

2 See among many other evidences, the remarkable case of the Olyn- 


thian confederacy (Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2, 16). 
3 Diodor. xi. 81; Justin, ii. 6. 
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ously marked, that the Spartans even aided in en- 
larging her circuit and improving her fortifications: 
nor was it without difficulty that she maintained 
this position, even when recovered, against the dan- 
gerous neighbourhood of Athens—a circumstance 
which made her not only a vehement partisan of 
Sparta, but even more furiously anti-Athenian than 
Sparta, down to the close of the Peloponnesian war. 

The revolution, just noticed, in Spartan politics 
towards Boeotia, did not manifest itself until about 
twenty years after the commencement of the Athe- 
nian maritime confederacy. During the course of 
those twenty years, we know that Sparta had had 
more than one battle to sustain in Arcadia, against 
the towns and villages of that country, in which 
she came forth victorious: but we have no particu- 
culars respecting these incidents. We also know 
that a few years after the Persian invasion, the inha- 
bitants of Elis concentrated themselves from many 
dispersed townships into the one main city of Elis!: 
and it seems probable that Lepreum in Triphylia, 
and one or two of the towns of Achaia, were either 
formed or enlarged by a similar process near about 
the same time®. Such aggregation of towns out of 
pre-existing separate villages was not conformable 
to the views, nor favourable to the ascendency of 
Lacedzemon: but there can be little doubt that her 
foreign policy after the Persian invasion was both 
embarrassed and discredited by the misconduct of 
her two contemporary kings, Pausanias (who though 
only regent, was practically equivalent to a king) 


1 Diodor. xi. 54; Strabo, viii. p. 337. 
2 Strabo, viii. pp. 337, 348, 356. 
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and Leotychidés—not to mention the rapid deve- 
lopment of Athens and Peirzeus. But in the year 
τας ἐς Β.0. 464 (the year preceding the surrender of Thasos 
at Sparta— to the Athenian armament), a misfortune of yet 
464 B.c. . . 
Revolt of more terrific moment befel Sparta. A violent earth- 
‘he Helots- quake took place in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Sparta itself, destroying a large portion of the 
town, and a vast number of lives, many of them 
Spartan citizens. It was the judgement of the earth- 
shaking god Poseidon (according to the view of 
the Lacedemonians themselves) for a recent viola- 
tion of his sanctuary at Tzenarus, from whence cer- 
tain suppliant Helots had been dragged away not 
long before for punishment'—not improbably some 
of those Helots whom Pausanias had instigated to 
revolt. The sentiment of the Helots, at all times 
one of enmity towards their masters, appears at 
this moment to have been unusually inflammable : 
so that an earthquake at Sparta, especially an earth- 
quake construed as divine vengeance for Helot blood 
recently spilt, was sufficient to rouse many of them 
at once into revolt, together with some even of the 
Periccki. The insurgents took arms and marched 
directly upon Sparta, which they were on the point 
of mastering during the first moments of consterna- 
tion, had not the bravery and presence of mind of 
the young king Archidamus re-animated the sur- 
viving citizens and repelled the attack. But though 
repelled, the insurgents were not subdued : for some 
time they maintained the field against the Spartan 
force, and sometimes with considerable advantage, 
since Aeimnéstus (the warrior by whose hand Mar- 


1 Thucyd. i, 101-128; Diodor, xi. 62. 
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‘donius had fallen at Platzea) was defeated and slain 
with 300 followers in the plain of Stenyklérus, over- 
powered by superior numbers'. When at length de- 
feated, they occupied and fortified the memorable 
hill of Ithémé, the ancient citadel of their Messe- 
nian forefathers. Here they made a long and obs- 
tinate defence, supporting themselves doubtless by 
incursions throughout Laconia: nor was defence 
difficult, seeing that the Lacedemonians were at 
that time confessedly incapable of assailing even 
the most imperfect species of fortification. After 
the siege had lasted some two or three years, with- 
out any prospect of success, the Lacedzemonians, 
beginning to despair of their own sufficiency for the 
undertaking, invoked the aid of their various allies, 
among whom we find specitied the Avginetans, the 
Athenians, and the Plateans*. ‘The Athenian troops 
are said to have consisted of 4000 men, under the 
command of Kimon; Athens being still included in 
the list of Lacedzemonian allies. 

So imperfect were the means of attacking walls 
at that day, even for the most intelligent Greeks, 
that this increased force made no immediate im- 
pression on the fortified hill of Ithémé. And when 
the Lacedzemonians saw that their Athenian allies 
were not more successful than they had been them- 
selves, they soon passed from surprise into doubt, 
mistrust and apprehension. The troops had given 
no ground for such a feeling, and Kimon their 
general was notorious for his attachment to Sparta: 
yet the Lacedzmonians could not help calling to 
mind the ever-wakeful energy and ambition of these 


1 Herodot. ix. 64. 2 Thucyd. i. 102; iii. 54; iv. 57. 
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Ionic strangers whom they had introduced into the 
interior of Laconia, together with their own pro- 
mise—though doubtless a secret promise—to invade 
Attica not long before, for the benefit of the Tha- 
sians. They even began to fear that the Athenians 
might turn against them, and listen to solicitations 
for espousing the cause of the besieged. Under the 
influence of such apprehensions, they dismissed 
the Athenian contingent forthwith, on pretence of 
having no farther occasion for them.; while all the 
other allies were retained, and the siege or blockade 
went on as before!. 


1 Thucyd. i. 102. τὴν μὲν ὑποψίαν od δηλοῦντες, εἰπόντες δὲ ὅτι οὐδὲν 
προσδέονται αὐτῶν ἔτι. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ann. 464-461 Β.0.), following Pla- 
tarch, recognises two Lacedemonian requests to Athens, and two Athe- 
nian expeditions to the aid of the Spartans, both under Kimon ; the first 
in 464 5.c., immediately on the happening of the earthquake and conse- 
quent revolt—the second in 461 Β.0., after the war had lasted some time. 

In my judgement, there is no ground for supposing more than one 
application made to Athens, and one expedition. The duplication has 
arisen from Plutarch, who has construed too much as historical reality 
the comic exaggeration of Aristophanés (Aristoph. Lysistrat. 1138 ; 
Plutarch, Kimon, 16). The heroine of the latter, Lysistrata, wishing 
to make peace between the Lacedeemonians and Athenians, and remind- 
ing each of the services which they had received from the other, might 
permit herself to say to the Lacedzemonians—“ Your envoy Perikleidas 
came to Athens, pale with terror, and put himself ἃ suppliant at the 
altar to entreat our help as a matter of life and death, while Poseidon 
was atill shaking the earth and the Messenians were pressing you hard : 
then Kimon with 4000 hoplites went and achieved your complete salva- 
tion.”” This is all very telling and forcible, as a portion of the Aristo- 
phanic play, but there is no historical truth in it except the fact of an 
application made and an expedition sent in consequence. 

We know that the earthquake took place at the time when the siege 
of Thasos was yet going on, because it was the reason which prevented 
the Lacedemonians from aiding the besieged by an invasion of Attica. 
But Kimon commanded at the siege of Thasos (Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14). 
accordingly he could not have gone as commander to Laconia at the 
time when this first expedition is alleged to have been undertaken. 

Next, Thucydidés acknowledges only one expedition : nor indeed does 
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This dismissal, ungracious in the extreme and 
probably rendered even more offensive by the ha- 
bitual roughness of Spartan dealing, excited the 
strongest exasperation both among the Athenian 
soldiers and the Athenian people—an exasperation 
heightened by circumstances immediately prece- 
ding. For the resolution to send auxiliaries into 
Laconia, when the Lacedemonians first applied for 
them, had not been taken without considerable de- 
bate at Athens: the party of Periklés and Ephial- 
tés, habitually in opposition to Kimon, and parti- 
sans of the forward democratical movement, had 
strongly discountenanced it, and conjured their 
countrymen not to assist in renovating and strength- 
ening their most formidable rival. Perhaps the 
previous engagement of the Lacedemonians to in- 
vade Attica on behalf of the Thasians may have 


Diodorus (xi. 64), though this is of minor consequence. Now mere 
silence on the part of Thucydidés, in reference to the events of a period 
which he only professes to survey briefly, is not always a very forcible 
negative argument. But in this case, his account of the expedition of 
461 Β.ο., with its very important consequences, is such as to exclude 
the supposition that he knew of any prior expedition, two or three years 
earlier. Had he known of any such, he could not have written the ac- 
count which now stands in his text. He dwells especially on the pro- 
longation of the war, and on the incapacity of the Lacedemonians for 
attacking walls, as the reasons why they invoked the Athenians as well 
as their other allies: he implies that their presence in Laconia was a 
new and threatening incident: moreover, when he tells us how much 
the Athenians were incensed hy their abrupt and mistrustful dismissal, 
he could not have omitted to notice as an aggravation of this feeling, 
that only two or three years before, they had rescued Lacedemon from 
the brink of ruin. Let us add, that the supposition of Sparta, the first 
military power in Greece and distinguished for her unintermitting dis- 
cipline, being reduced all at once to a condition of such utter helpless- 
ness as to owe her safety to foreign intervention—is highly improbable 
in itself: inadmissible except on very good evidence. 

For the reasons here stated, I reject the first expedition into Laconia 
mentioned in Plutarch. 
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become known to them, though not so formally as 
to exclude denial ; and even supposing this engage- 
ment to have remained unknown at that time to 
every one, there were not wanting other grounds to 
render the policy of refusal plausible. But Kimon 
—with an eartnestness which even the philo-La- 
conian Kritias afterwards characterised as a sacri- 
fice of the grandeur of Athens to the advantage of 
Lacedemon'—employed all his credit and influence 
in seconding the application. The maintenance of 
alliance with Sparta on equal footing—peace among 
the great powers of Greece and common war against 
Persia—together with the prevention of all farther 
democratical changes in Athens—were the leading 
points of his political creed. As yet, both his per- 
sonal and political ascendency was predominant 
over his opponents: as yet, there was no manifest 
conflict, which had only just begun to show itself 
in the case of Thasos, between the maritime power 
of Athens and the union of land-force under Spar- 
ta: and Kimon could still treat both of these phx- 
nomena as coexisting necessities of Hellenic well- 
being. Though noway distinguished as a speaker, 
he carried with him the Athenian assembly by ap- 
pealing to a large and generous patriotism, which 
forbade them to permit the humiliation of Sparta. 
‘* Consent not to see Hellas lamed of one leg and 
Athens drawing without her yoke-fellow*;”’—such 
was his language, as we learn from his friend and 


1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16. 

3 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16. Ὁ δ᾽ "lav ἀπομνημονεύει καὶ τὸν λόγον, ᾧ 
μάλιστα τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἐκίνησε, παρακαλὼν μήτε τὴν Ἑλλάδα χωλὴν, 
μήτε τὴν πόλιν ἑτερόζυγα, περιΐδειν γεγενημένην. 
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companion the Chian poet Ion: and in the lips of 
Kimon it proved effective. It is a speech of almost 
melancholy interest, since ninety years passed over 
before such an appeal was ever again addressed to 
an Athenian assembly’. The despatch of the auxi- 
liaries was thus dictated by a generous sentiment, 
to the disregard of what might seem political pru- 
dence: and we may imagine the violent reaction 
which took place in Athenian feeling, when the 
Lacedzmonians repaid them by singling out their 
troops from all the other allies as objects of insult- 
ing suspicion—we may imagine the triumph of Pe- 
riklés and Ephialtés, who had opposed the missiofi 
—and the vast loss of influence to Kimon, who had 
brought it about—when Athens received again 
into her public assembly the hoplites sent back 
from Ithémé. 

Both in the internal constitution, indeed (of 
which more presently), and in the external policy 
of Athens, the dismissal of these soldiers was preg- 
nant with results. The Athenians immediately 
passed a formal resolution to renounce the alliance 
between themselves and Lacedemon against the 
Persians. They did more: they looked out for 
land-enemies of Lacedemon, with whom to ally 
themselves. Of these by far the first, both in Hel- 
lenic rank and in real power, was Argos. That city, 
neutral during the Persian invasion, had now reco- 
vered the effects of the destructive defeat suffered 
about thirty years before from the Spartan king 
Kleomenés: the sons of the ancient citizens had 


1 See Xenophon, Hellenic. vi. 3—about 372 3.c.—a little before the 
battle of Leuktra. 
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grown to manhood, and the temporary predomi- 
nance of the Periceki, acquired in consequence of 
the ruinous loss of citizens in that defeat, had been 
again put down. In the neighbourhood of Argos, 
and dependent upon it, were situated Mykene, 
Tiryns, and Midea—small in power and importance, 
but rich in mythical renown. Disdaining the in- 
glorious example of Argos at the period of danger, 
these towns had furnished contingents both to 
Thermopyle and Platza, which their powerful 
neighbour had been unable either to prevent at the 
time or to avenge afterwards, from fear of the in- 
tervention of Lacedzemon. But so soon as the lat- 
ter was seen to be endangered and occupied at 
home, with a formidable Messenian revolt, the Ar- 
geians availed themselves of the opportunity to at- 
tack not only Mykenz and Tiryns, but also Ornee, 
Midea, and other semi-dependent towns around 
them. Several of these were reduced ; and the in- 
habitants, robbed of their autonomy, were incor- 
porated with the domain of Argos: but the Myke- 
neans, partly from the superior gallantry of their 
resistance, partly from jealousy of their mythical 
renown, were either sold as slaves or driven into 
banishment!. Through these victories Argos was 
now more powerful than ever, and the propositions 
of alliance made to her by Athens, while strengthen- 
ing both the two against Lacedemon, opened to her 
a new chance of recovering her lost headship in 


1 Diodor. xi. 65; Strabo, viii. p. 372; Pausan. ii. 16, 17, 25. Dio- 
dorus places this incident in 468 B.c.: but as it undoubtedly comes 
after the earthquake at Sparta, we must suppose it to have happened 
about 463 p.c. See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, Appendix, 8. 
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Peloponnesus. The Thessalians became members 
of this new alliance, which was a defensive alliance 
against Lacedemon: and hopes were doubtless en- 
tertained of drawing in some of the habitual allies 
of the latter. 

The new character which Athens had thus as- 
sumed, as a competitor for landed alliances not less 
than for maritime ascendency, came opportunely 
for the protection of the neighbouring town of Me- 
gara. It appears that Corinth, perhaps instigated 
like Argos by the helplessness of the Lacedemo- 
nians, had been making border encroachments on 
the one side upon Kleénz—on the other side upon 
Megara’: on which ground the latter, probably de- 
spairing of protection from Lacedemon, renounced 
the Lacedemonian connection, and obtained per- 
mission to enrol herself as an ally of Athens*. This 
was aD acquisition of signal value to the Athenians, 
since it both opened to them the whole range of 
territory across the outer [ethmus of Corinth to the 
interior of the Krissean Gulf, on which the Mega- 
rian port of Pege was situated—and placed them 
in possession of the passes of Mount Geraneia, so 
that they could arrest the march of a Peloponne- 
sian army over the Isthmus, and protect Attica 
from invasion. It was moreover of great import- 
ance in its effects on Grecian politics: for it was 
counted as a wrong by Lacedemon, gave deadly 
offence to the Corinthians, and lighted up the flames 
of war between them and Athens; their allies the 
Epidaurians and A®ginetans taking their part. 
Though Athens had not yet been guilty of unjust 


1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 17. ? Thucyd. i. 103. 
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encroachment against any Peloponnesian state, her 
ambition and energy had inspired universal awe ; 
while the maritime states in the neighbourhood, 
such as Ccrinth, Epidaurus, and Atgina, saw these 
terror-striking qualities threatening them at their 
own doors, through her alliance with Argos and 
Megara. Moreover, it is probable that the ancient 
feud between the Athenians and #ginetans, though 
dormant since a little before the Persian invasion, 
had never been appeased or forgotten: so that the 
Acginetans, dwelling within sight of Peirzeus, were 
at once best able to appreciate, and most likely to 
dread, the enormous maritime power now possessed 
by Athens. Periklés was wont to call A‘gina the 
eyesore of Peirzeus': but we may be very sure that 
Peireus, grown into a vast fortified port within the 
existing generation, was in a much stronger degree 
the eyesore of Aégina. 

The Athenians were at this time actively engaged 
in prosecuting the wan against Persia, having a 
fleet of no less than two hundred sail, equipped by 
or from the confederacy collectively, now serving 
in Cyprus and on the Phoenician coast. Moreover 
the revolt of the Egyptians under Inaros (about 
460 B.c.) opened to them new means of action 
against the Great King; and their fleet, by invita- 
tion of the revolters, sailed up the Nile to Mem- 
phis, where there seemed at first a good prospect 
of throwing off the Persian dominion. Yet in spite 
of so great an abstraction from their disposable 
force, their military operations near home were 
conducted with unabated vigour: and the inscrip- 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 8. 
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tion which remains—a commemoration of their 
citizens of the Erechtheid tribe who were slain in 
one and the same year in Cyprus, Egypt, Pheenicia, 
the Halieis, ASgina, and Megara,—brings forcibly 
before us that energy which astonished and even 
alarmed their contemporaries. Their first proceed- 
ings at Megara were of a nature altogether novel, 
in the existing condition of Greece. It was neces- 
sary for the Athenians to protect their new ally 
against the superiority of Peloponnesian land-force, 
and to ensure a constant communication with it by 
sea; but the city (like most of the ancient Hellenic 
towns) was situated on a hill at some distance from 
the sea, separated from its port Nisza by a space 
of nearly one mile. One of the earliest proceed- 
ings of the Athenians was to build two lines of 
wall, near and parallel to each other, connecting the 
city with Nisza, so that the two thus formed one 
continuous fortress, wherein a standing Athenian 
garrison was maintained, with the constant means 
of succour from Athens in case of need. These 
“Long Walls,” though afterwards copied in other 
places and on a larger scale, were at that juncture 
an ingenious invention, for the purpose of extending 
the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city. 

The first operations of Corinth however were not 
directed against Megara. ‘The Athenians, having 
undertaken a landing in the territory of the Halieis 
(the population of the southern Argolic peninsula, 
bordering on Troezen and Hermioné), were defeated 
on land by the Corinthian and Epidaurian forces : 
possibly it may have been in this expedition that 
they acquired possession of Troezen, which we find 
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afterwards in their dependence, without knowing 
when it became so. But in a sea-fight which took 
place off the island of Kekryphaleia (between Atgi- 
na and the Argolic peninsula) the Athenians gained 
the victory. After this victory and defeat,—neither 
of them apparently very decisive,—the Adginetans 
began to take a more energetic part in the war, 
and brought out their full naval force together with 
that of their allies—Corinthians, Epidaurians, and 
other Peloponnesians: while Athens equipped a 
fleet of corresponding magnitude, summoning her 
alles also; though we do not know the actual 
numbers on either side. In the great naval battle 
which ensued off the island of Aégina, the superi- 
ority of the new nautical tactics acquired by twenty 
years’ practice of the Athenians since the Persian 
war—over the old Hellenic ships and seamen, as 
shown in those states where at the time of the 
battle of Marathon the maritime strength of Greece 
had resided—was demonstrated by a victory most 
complete and decisive. The Peloponnesian and 
Dorian seamen had as yet had no experience of the 
improved seacraft of Athens, and when we find 
how much they were disconcerted with it even 
twenty-eight years afterwards at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, we shall not wonder at its 
destructive effect upon them in this early battle. 
The maritime power of Adgina was irrecoverably 
ruined: the Athenians captured seventy ships of 
war, landed a large force upon the island, and com- 
menced the siege of the city by land as well as by 
sea’. 


1 Thucyd. i. 105; Lysias, Orat. Funebr. c. 10; Diodor. xi. 78. 
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If the Lacedzemonians had not been occupied at 
home by the blockade of Ithémé, they would have 
been probably induced to invade Attica as a diver- 
sion to the Avginetans; especially as the Persian 
Megabazus came to Sparta at this time on the part 
of Artaxerxes to prevail upon them to do so, in 
order that the Athenians might be constrained to 
retire from Egypt: this Persian brought with him 
a large sum of money, but was nevertheless obliged 
to return without effecting his mission’. The Co- 
rinthians and Epidaurians however, while they car- 
ried to Aégina a reinforcement of 300 hoplites, did 
their best to aid her farther by an attack upon 
Megara; which place, it was supposed, the Athe- 
nians could not possibly relieve without withdraw- 
ing their forces from A%gina, inasmuch as so many 
of their men were at the same time serving in 
Egypt. But the Athenians showed themselves equal 
to all these three exigencies at one and the same 
time—to the great disappointment of their enemies. 
Myrdénidés marched from Athens to Megara at the 
head of the citizens in the two extremes of military 
age, old and young ; these being the only troops at 
home. He fought the Corinthians near the town, 
gaining a slight, but debateable advantage, which 
he commemorated by a trophy, as soon as the Co- 
rinthians had returned home. But the latter, when 
they arrived at home, were so much reproached by 
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their own old citizens, for not having vanquished . 


the refuse of the Athenian military force*, that 


1 Thucyd. i. 109. 
* Lysias, Orat. Funebr. c. 10. ἐνίκων μαχόμενοι ἅπασαν τὴν δύναμιν 
THY ἐκείνων τοῖς ἤδη ἀπειρηκόσι καὶ τοῖς οὕπω δυναμένοις, ὅτε. 
The incident mentioned by Thucydidés about the Corinthians, that 
. 2Fr2 
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they returned back at the end of twelve days and 
erected a trophy on their side, laying claim to 
a victory in the past battle. The Athenians, 
marching out of Megara, attacked them a second 
time, and gained on this occasion a decisive 
victory. The defeated Corinthians were still more 
unfortunate in their retreat ; for a body of them, 
missing their road, became entangled in a space of 
private ground enclosed on every side by a deep 
ditch and having only one narrow entrance. My- 
rénidés, detecting this fatal mistake, planted his 
hoplites at the entrance to prevent their escape, and 
then surrounded the enclosure with his light-armed 
troops, who with their missile weapons slew all the 
Corinthian hoplites, without possibility either of 
flight or resistance. The bulk of the Corinthian 
army effected their retreat, but the destruction of 
this detachment was a sad blow to the city’. 
Splendid as the success of the Athenians had been 
during this year, both on land and at sea, it was 
easy for them to foresee that the power of their 
enemies would presently be augmented by the Lace- 
dzemonians taking the field. Partly on this account 
—partly also from the more energetic phase of 
democracy, and the long-sighted views of Periklés, 
which were now becoming ascendent in the city— 
the Athenians began the. stupendous undertaking of 
connecting Athens with the sea by means of long 
walls. The idea of this measure had doubtless been 


the old men of their own city were so indignant against them on their 
return, is highly characteristic of Grecian manners—xaxi{épevos ὑπὸ 
τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει πρεσβυτέρων, &c. 

1 Thucyd. i. 106. πάθος μέγα τοῦτο Kopwhias ἐγένετο. Compare 
Diodor. xi. 78, 70--- πόδα chronology however is very misleading. 
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first suggested by the recent erection of long walls, 
though for so much smaller a distance, between 
Megara and Nisea: for without such an interme- 
diate stepping-stone, the idea of a wall forty stadia 
long (=44 miles) to join Athens with Peirzeus, and 
another wall of thirty-five stadia (= about 4 miles) 
to join it with Phalérum, would have appeared 
extravagant even to the sanguine temper of Athe- 
nians—as it certainly would have seemed a few 
years earlier to Themistoklés himself. Coming 
as an immediate sequel of great recent victo- 
ries, and while A‘gina, the great Dorian naval 
power, was prostrate and under blockade, it excited 
the utmost alarm among the Peloponnesians—being 
regarded as the second great stride’, at once con- 
spicuous and of lasting effect, in Athenian ambition, 
next to the fortification of Peireeus. But besides this 
feeling in the bosom of enemies, the measure was 
also interwoven with the formidable contention of 
political parties then going on at Athens. Kimon 
had been recently ostracised ; and the democratical 
movement pressed by Periklés and Ephialtés (of 
which more presently) was in its full tide of suc- 
cess, yet not without a violent and unprincipled 
opposition on the part of those who supported the 
existing constitution. Now the long walls formed 
a part of the foreign policy of Periklés, continuing 
on a gigantic scale the plans of Themistoklés when 
he first schemed the Peirzeus. They were framed 
to render Athens capable of carrying on war against 


1 Kal τῶνδε ὑμεῖς αἴτιοι, τό re πρῶτον ἐάσαντες αὐτοὺς τὴν πόλιν μετὰ 
τὰ Μηδικὰ κρατῦναι, καὶ ὕστερον τὰ μακρὰ στῆσαι τείχη---ἰδ the language 
addressed by the Corinthians to the Spartans, in reference to Athens, a 
little before the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 1. 69). 
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any superiority of landed attack, and of bidding 
defiance to the united force of Peloponnesus. But 
though thus calculated for contingences which a 
long-sighted man might see gathering in the di- 
stance, the new walls were, almost on the same 
grounds, obnoxious to a considerable number of 
Athenians: to the party recently headed by Kimon, 
who were attached to the Lacedzemonian connec- 
tion, and desired above all things to maintain peace 
at home, reserving the energies of the state for anti- 
Persian enterprise : to many landed proprietors in 
Attica, whom they seemed to threaten with ap- 
proaching invasion and destruction of their territo- 
rial possessions: to the rich men and aristocrats of 
Athens, averse to a still closer contact and amalga- 
mation with the maritime multitude in Peirzus : 
lastly, perhaps, to a certain vein of old Attic feel- 
ing, which might look upon the junction of Athens 
with the separate demes of Peirzeus and Phalérum 
as effacing the special associations connected with 
the holy rock of Athéné. When to all these grounds 
of opposition, we add, the expense and trouble of 
the undertaking itself, the interference with private 
property, the peculiar violence of party which hap- 
pened then to be raging, and the absence of a large 
proportion of military citizens in Egypt—we shall 
hardly be surprised to find that the projected long 
walls brought on a risk of the most serious cha- 
racter both for Athens and her democracy. If any 
farther proof were wanting of the vast importance 
of these long walls, in the eyes both of friends and 
of enemies, we might find it in the fact, that their 
destruction was the prominent mark of Athenian 
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humiliation after the battle of AZgospotamos, and 
their restoration the immediate boon of Pharnaba- 
zus and Konon after the victory of Knidus. 

Under the influence of the alarm now spread by 
the proceedings of Athens, the Lacedemonians 
were prevailed upon to undertake an expedition out 
of Peloponnesus, although the Helots in Ithémé 
were not yet reduced to surrender. Their force 
consisted of 1500 troops of their own, and 10,000 
of their various allies, under the regent Nikomédés. 
The ostensible motive, or the pretence, for this 
march, was the protection of the little territory of 
Doris against the Phocians, who had recently in- 
vaded it and taken one of its three towns. The 
mere approach of so large a force immediately com- 
pelled the Phocians to relinquish their conquest, 
but it was soon seen that this was only a small part 
of the objects of Sparta, and that her main pur- 
poses, under instigation of the Corinthians, were 
directed against the aggrandisement of Athens. 
ft could not escape the penetration of Corinth, 
that the Athenians might presently either enlist or 
constrain the towns of Beeotia into their alliance, 
as they had recently acquired Megara, in addi- 
tion to their previous ally Platza: for the Βωο- 
tian federation was at this time much disorganised, 
and Thebes, its chief, had never recovered her 
ascendency since the discredit of her support lent to 
the Persian invasion. To strengthen Thebes and 
to render her ascendency effective over the Boeotian 
cities, was the best way of providing a neighbour 
at once powerful and hostile to the Athenians, so 
as to prevent their farther aggrandisement by land: 
it was the same policy as Epaminondas pursued 
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eighty years afterwards in organising Arcadia and 
Messené against Sparta. Accordingly the Pelopon- 
nesian force was now employed partly in enlarging 


_ and strengthening the fortifications of Thebes her- 


self, partly in constraining the other Boeotian cities 
into effective obedience to her supremacy : probably 
by placing their governments in the hands of citi- 
zens of known oligarchical politics', and perhaps 
banishing suspected opponents. To this scheme the 
Thebans lent themselves with earnestness ; promi- 


᾿ ging to keep down for the future their border neigh- 
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bours, so as to spare the necessity of armies coming 
from Sparta*. 

But there was also a farther design, yet more 
important, in contemplation by the Spartans and 
Corinthians. The oligarchical opposition at Athens 
were so bitterly hostile to the Long Walls, to Periklés, 
and to the democratical movement, that several of 
them opened a secret negotiation with the Pelopon- 
nesian leaders, inviting them into Attica, and en- 
treating their aid in an internal rising for the pur- 
pose not only of putting a stop to the Long Walls, 
but also of subverting the democracy. And the Pelo- 
ponnesian army, while prosecuting its operations in 
Beeotia, waited in hopes of seeing the Athenian mal- 
contents in arms, encamping at Tanagra on the very 
borders of Attica for the purpose of immediate co- 
operation with them. The juncture was undoubt- 


1 Diodor. xii. 81; Justin, ili. 6. Τῆς μὲν τῶν Θηβαίων πόλεως μείζονα 
τὸν περίβολον κατεσκεύασαν, τὰς δ᾽ ἐν Βοιωτίᾳ πόλεις ἠνάγκασαν brordr< 
τεσθαι τοῖς Θηβαίοις. 

3. Diodor. ]. ς. It must probably be to the internal affairs of Beeotia, 
somewhere about this time, full as they were of internal dissension, 
that the dictum and simile of Periklés alludee—which Aristotle notices 
in his Rhetoric. iii. 4, 2. 


-- Senin. , <i 
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edly one of much hazard for Athens, especially as 
the ostracised Kimon and his remaining friends in 
the city were suspected of being implicated in the 
conspiracy. But the Athenian leaders, aware of 
the Lacedzmonian operations in Beeotia, knew also 
what was meant by the presence of the army on 
their immediate borders—and took decisive mea- 
sures to avert the danger. Having obtained a re- 
inforcement of 1000 Argeians and some Thessalian 
horse, they marched out to Tanagra, with the full 
Athenian force then at home ; which must of course 
have consisted chiefly of the old and the young, the 
same who had fought under Myrdénidés at Megara ; 
for the blockade of Aégina was still going on. Nor 
was it possible for the Lacedzemonian army to return 
into Peloponnesus without fighting; for the Athe- 
nians, masters of the Megarid, were in possession of 
the difficult high lands of Geraneia, the road of 
march along the isthmus ; while the Athenian fleet, 
by means of the harbour of Pegz, was prepared to 
intercept them if they tried to come by sea across 
the Krisszan Gulf, by which way it would appear 
that they had come out. Near Tanagra a bloody 
battle took place between the two armies, wherein 
the Lacedemonians were victorious, chiefly from 
the desertion of the Thessalian horse, who passed 
over to them in the very heat of the engagement’. 
But though the advantage was on their side, it was 
not sufficiently decisive to favour the contemplated 
rising in Attica: nor did the Peloponnesians gain 
anything by it except an undisturbed retreat over 
the high lands of Geraneia, after having partially 
ravaged the Megarid. 
, 1 Thucyd. i. 107. 
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Effects of Though the battle of Tanagra was a defeat, yet 


generous there were circumstances connected with it which 
behaviour 


ofKimon— fendered its effects highly beneficial to Athens. 
he ἰδ τ Lhe ostracised Kimon presented himself on the 
ostracism. field, as soon 88. the army had passed over the 
boundaries of Attica, requesting to be allowed to 
occupy his station as a hoplite and fight in the ranks 
of his tribe—the CEnéis. But such was the belief, 
entertained by the members of the senate and by 
his political enemies present, that he was an ac- 
complice in the conspiracy known to be on foot, 
that permission was refused and he was forced to 
retire. In departing he conjured his personal friends, 
Euthippus (of the deme Anaphlystus) and others, to 
behave in such a manner as might wipe away the 
stain resting upon his fidelity, and in part also upon 
theirs. His friends retained his panoply and as- 
signed to it the station in the ranks which he would 
himself have occupied: they then entered the en- 
gagement with desperate resolution, and one hun- 
dred of them fell side by side in their ranks. Pe- 
riklés, on his part, who was present among the 
hoplites of his own tribe the Akamantis, aware of 
this application and repulse of Kimon, thought it 
incumbent upon him to display not merely his or- 
dinary personal courage, but an unusual reckless- 
ness of life and safety, though it happened that he 
escaped unwounded. All these incidents brought 
about a generous sympathy and spirit of compro- 
mise among the contending parties at Athens, while 
the unshaken patriotism of Kimon and his friends 
discountenanced and disarmed those conspirators 
who had entered into correspondenee with the 
enemy, at the same time that it roused a repentant 
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admiration towards the ostracised leader himself. 
Such was the happy working of this new sentiment 
that a decree was shortly proposed and carried— 
proposed too by Periklés himself—to abridge the ten 
years of Kimon’s ostracism, and permit his imme- 
diate return’. We may recollect that under cir- 
cumstances partly analogous, Themistoklés had 
himself proposed the restoration of his rival Aristei- 
dés from ostracism, a little before the battle of 
Salamis*: and in both cases, the suspension of 
enmity between the two leaders was partly the sign, 
partly also the auxiliary cause, of reconciliation and 
renewed fraternity among the general body of citi- 
zens. It was a moment analogous to that salutary 
impulse of compromise, and harmony of parties, 
which followed the extinction of the Oligarchy of 
Four Hundred, forty-six years afterwards, and on 
which Thucydidés dwells emphatically as the salva- 
tion of Athens in her distress—a moment rare in 
free communities generally, not less than among 
the jealous competitors for political ascendency at 
Athens’, 


? Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14; Periklés, c. 10. Plutarch represents the 
Athenians as having recalled Kimon from fear of the Lacedemonians 
who had just beaten them at Tanagra, and for the purpose of procuring 
peace. He adds that Kimon obtained peace for them forthwith. Both 
these assertions are incorrect. The extraordinary successes in Boeotia, 
which followed so quickly after the defeat at Tanagra, show that the 
Athenians were under no impressions of fear at that juncture, and that 
the recall of Kimon proceeded from quite different feelings. Moreover 
the peace with Sparta was not made till some years afterwards. 

3 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 10. 

3 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 17; Periklés, c. 10; Thucyd. viii. 97. Plu- 
tarch observes, respecting this reconciliation of parties after the battle 
of Tanagra, after having mentioned that Periklés himself proposed the 
restoration of Kimon— 

Οὕτω τότε πολιτικαὶ μὲν ἦσαν αἱ διαφοραὶ, μέτριοι δὲ οἱ θυμοὶ καὶ πρὸς 
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So powerful was this burst of fresh patriotism 
and unanimity after the battle of Tanagra, which 


τὸ κοινὸν εὐανάκλητοι σίμφερον, ἡ δὲ φιλοτιμία πάντων ἐπικρατοῦσα τῶν 
παθῶν τοῖς τῆς πατρίδος ὑπεχώρει καίροις. 

Which remarks are very analogous to those οὗ Thucydidés in recount- 
ing the memorable proceedings of the year 411 8.c., after the deposition 
of the oligarchy of Four Hundred (Thucyd. viii. 97). 

Καὶ οὐχ ἥκιστα δὴ τὸν πρῶτον χρόνον ἐπί ye ἐμοῦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι φαίνονται 
εὖ πολιτεύσαντες" μετρία yap ἣ τε ἐς τοὺς ὀλίγους καὶ τοὺς πολλοὺς 
ξύγκρασις ἐγένετο; καὶ ἐκ πονηρῶν τῶν πραγμάτων γενομένων τοῦτο 
πρῶτον ἀνήνεγκε τὴν πόλιν. I may remark that the explanatory note of 
Dr. Arnold on this passage is less instructive than his notes usually are, 
and even involves, in my judgement, an erroneous supposition as to the 
meaning. Dr. Arnold says, “ It appears that the constitution as now 
fixed was at first, in the opinion of Thucydidés, the best that Athens 
had ever enjoyed within his memory; that is, the best since the com- 
plete ascendency of the democracy effected under Periclés. But how 
long a period is meant to be included by the words τὸν πρῶτον χρόνον, 
and when and how did the implied change take place? Τὸν πρῶτον 
χρόνον can hardly apply to the whole remaining term of the war, as if 
this improved constitution had been first subverted by the triumph of the 
oligarchy under the Thirty, and then superseded by the restoration of 
the old democracy after their overthrow. Yet Xenophon mentions no 
intermediate change in the government between the beginning of his 
history and the end of the war,” &c. 

Now I do not think that Dr. Arnold rightly interprets τὸν πρῶτον 
χρόνον. The phrase appears to me equivalent to τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον πρῶτον: 
the words τὸν πρῶτον χρόνον apply the comparison altogether to the period 
preceding this event here described, and not to the period following it. 
“ And it was during this period first, in my time at least, that the Athe- 
nians most of all behaved like good citizens: for the Many and the Few 
met each other in a spirit of moderation, and this first brought up the 
city from its deep existing distress.” No such comparison is intended 
as Dr. Arnold supposes, between the first moments after this juncture, 
and the subsequent changes: the comparison is between the political 
temper of the Athenians at this juncture, and their usual temper as far 
back as Thucydidés could recollect. 

Next, the words εὖ πολιτεύσαντες are understood by Dr. Arnold in a 
sense too special and limited—as denoting merely the new constitution, 
or positive organic enactments, which the Athenians now introduced. 
But it appears to me that the words are of wider import: meaning the 
general temper of political parties both reciprocally towards each other and 
towards the commonwealth : their inclination to relinquish antipathies, 
to accommodate points of difference, and to co-operate with each other 
heartily against the enemy, suspending those ἰδίας φιλοτιμίας, ἰδίας δια- 
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produced the recall of Kimon and appears to have 
overlaid the pre-existing conspiracy, that the Athe- 


nians were quickly in a condition to wipe off the & 


stain of their defeat. It was on the sixty-second 
day after the battle that they undertook an aggres- 
sive march under Myrénidés into Beotia: the 
extreme precision of this date—being the single 
case throughout the summary of events between 
the Persian and Peloponnesian wars wherein Thu- 
cydidés is thus precise—marks how strong an im- 
pression it made upon the memory of the Athenians. 
At the battle of Ginophyta, engaged against the 
aggregate Theban and Boeotian forces—or, if Dio- 
dorus is to be trusted, in two battles of which that 
of Ginophyta was the last—Myrénidés was com- 
pletely victorious. ‘The Athenians became masters 
of Thebes as well as of the remaining Bceotian 
towns; reversing all the arrangements recently 
made by Sparta—establishing democratical govern- 
ments—and forcing the aristocratical leaders, fa- 
vourable to Theban ascendency and Lacedzmonian 
connection, to become exiles. Nor was it only 
Boeotia which the Athenians thus acquired : Phocis 
- and Lokris were both successively added to the list 
of their dependent allies—the former being in the 
main friendly to Athens and not disinclined to the 
change, while the latter were so decidedly hostile 
that one hundred of their chiefs were detained 
βολὰς περὶ τῆς τοῦ δήμου προστασίας (ii. 65) noticed as having been so 
mischievous before. Of course any constitutional arrangements intro- 
duced at such a period would partake of the moderate and harmonious 
spirit then prevalent, and would therefore fourm a part of what is com- 
mended by Thucydidés: but his commendation is not confined to them 


specially. Compare the phrase ii. 38. ἐλευθέρως δὲ τά τε πρὸς τὸ Kot- 
νὸν πολιτεύομεν, &c. 
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and sent to Athens as hostages. The Athenians 
thus extended their influence—maintained through 
internal party-management, backed by the dread of 
interference from without in case of need—from 
the borders of the Corinthian territory, including 
both Megara and Pége, to the strait of Thermo- 
pyle}. 

5.0. 455. These important acquisitions were soon crowned 

cf ite Long DY the completion of the Long Walls and the con- 

δέν of Quest of Aégina. That island, doubtless starved 


aan out by its protracted blockade, was forced to capi- 


disarmed, tulate on condition of destroying its fortifications, 
dismantled, . . . ae 
and render- SUrrendering all its ships of war, and submitting to 
fy” =~ annual tribute as a dependent ally of Athens. The 
reduction of this once powerful maritime city mark- 
ed Athens as mistress of the sea on the Peloponne- 
sian coast not less than on the AXgean. Her admiral 
Tolmidés displayed her strength by sailing round 
The Athe- Peloponnesus, and even by the insult of burning 
sail round the Lacedemonian ports of Methéné and of Gy- 
Melopon- thium. He took Chalkis, a possession of the Co- 
ἐμεῖς oPe*- rinthians, and Naupaktus belonging to the Ozolian 
cufot  Lokrians, near the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf— 
disembarked troops near Sikyon with some advan- 
tage in a battle against opponents from that town 
—and either gained or forced into the Athenian 
alliance not only Zakynthus and Kephallénia, but 
also some of the towns of Achaia; for we after- 
wards find these latter attached to Athens without 
knowing when the connection began*. During the 


ensuing year the Athenians renewed their attack 


! Thucyd. i. 108; Diodor. xi. 81, 82. 
2 Thucyd. i. 108-115; Diodor. xi. 84. 
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upon Sikyon, with a force of 1000 hoplites under 
Perikiés himself, sailing from the Megarian har- 
bour of Pégz in the Krisszean Gulf. This eminent 
man, however, gained no greater advantage than 
Tolmidés—defeating the Sikyonian forces in the 
field and driving them within their walls: he after- 
wards made an expedition into Akarnania, taking 
the Achzan allies in addition to his own forces, but 
miscarried in his attack on Giniade and accomplish- 
ed nothing. Nor were the Athenians more suc- 
cessful in a march undertaken this same year 
against Thessaly, for the purpose of restoring 
Orestes, one of the exiled princes or nobles of 
Pharsalus. Though they took with them an im- 
posing force, including their Boeotian and Phocian 
allies, the powerful Thessalian cavalry forced them 
to keep in a compact body and confined them to 
the ground actually occupied by their hoplites ; 
while all their attempts against the city failed, and 
their hopes of internal rising were disappointed’. 
Had the Athenians succeeded in Thessaly, they 
would have acquired to their alliance nearly the 
whole of extra-Peloponnesian Greece: but even 
without Thessaly their power was prodigious, and 
had now attained a maximum height from which 
it never varied except to decline. As a counter- 
balancing loss against so many successes, we have 
to reckon their ruinous defeat in Egypt, after a war 
of six years against the Persians (8.0. 460-455). 
At first, they had gained brilliant advantages, in 
conjunction with the insurgent prince Inarés; ex- 
pelling the Persians from all Memphis except the 
strongest part called the White Fortress : and such 
1 Thucyd. i. 111; Diodor. xi. 85. 
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was the alarm of the Persian king Artaxerxes at 
the presence of the Athenians in Egypt, that he 
sent Megabazus with a large sum of money to 
Sparta, in order to induce the Lacedemonians to 
invade Attica. This envoy however failed, and an 
augmented Persian force being sent to Egypt under 
Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus', drove the Athenians 
and their allies, after an obstinate struggle, out of 
Memphis into the island of the Nile called Prosépitis. 
Here they were blocked up for eighteen months, until 
at length Megabyzus turned the arm of the river, 
laid the channel dry, and stormed the island by land. 
A very few Athenians escaped by land to Kyréné: 
the rest were either slain or made captive, and 
Inarés himself was crucified. And the calamity of 
Athens was farther aggravated by the arrival of fifty 
fresh Athenian ships, which, coming after the de- 
feat, but without being aware of it, sailed into the 
Mendesian branch of the Nile, and thus fell un- 
awares into the power of the Persians and Phceni- 
cians ; very few either of the ships or men escaping. 
The whole of Egypt became again subject to the 
Persians, except Amyrtzeus, who contrived by re- 
tiring into the inaccessible fens still to maintain his 
independence. One of the largest armaments ever 
sent forth by Athens and her confederacy was thus 
utterly ruined*. 

It was about the time of the destruction of the 


1 Herodot. iii. 160. 

3 Thucyd. i. 104, 1(9, 110; Diodor. xi. 77; xii. 8. The story of 
Diodorus in the first of these two passages—that most of the Athenian 
forces were allowed to come back under a favourable capitulation grant- 
ed by the Persian generals—is contradicted by the total ruin which he 
himself states to have befallen them in the latter passages, as well as by 
Thucydidés, 
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Athenian army in Egypt, and of the circumnaviga- 
tion of Peloponnesus by Tolmidés, that the internal 
war, carried on by the Lacedzmonians against the 
Helots or Messenians at Ithémé, ended. These 
besieged men, no longer able to stand out against 
a protracted blockade, were forced to abandon this 
last fortress of ancient Messenian independence, 
stipulating for a safe retreat from Peloponnesus with 
their wives and families—with the proviso, that if 
any one of them ever returned to Peloponnesus, he 
should become the slave of the first person who 
seized him. They were established by Tolmidés at 
Naupaktus, which had recently been taken by the 
Athenians from the Ozolian Lokrians'—where they 
will be found rendering good service to Athens in 
the following wars. 

After the victory of Tanaera, the Lacedemo- 
nians made no farther expeditions out of Pelopon- 
nesus for several succeeding years, not even to pre- 
vent Bceotia and Phocis from being absorbed into 
the Athenian alliance. The reason of this remiss- 
ness lay, partly, in their general character; partly, in 
the continuance of the siege of Ithémé, which occu- 
pied them at home; but still more perhaps, in the 
fact that the Athenians, masters of the Megarid, 
were in occupation of the road over the high lands 
of Geraneia, and could therefore obstruct the march 
of any army out from Peloponnesus. Even after the 
surrender of Ithémé, the Lacedszemonians remained 


inactive for three years, after which time a formal » 


truce was concluded with Athens by the Peloponne- 
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sians generally, for five years longer*. This truce Bc. 452- 


1 Thucyd. i. 103; Diodor. xi. 84. 2 'Ihucyd. i. 112. 
VOL. V. 2G 
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was concluded in a great degree through the influence 
of Kimon'!, who was eager to resume effective ope- 
rations against the Persians; while it was not less 
suitable to the political interests of Periklés that his 
most distinguished rival should be absent on foreign 
service?, so as not to interfere with his influence 
at home. Accordingly Kimon equipped a fleet 
of 200 triremes from Athens and her confederates, 
and set sail for Cyprus, from whence he despatched 
sixty ships to Egypt, at the request of the insur- 
gent prince Amyrtzus, who was still maintaining 


1 Theopompus, Fragm. 92, ed. Didot ; Plutarch, Kimon, c. 18; Dio- 
dor. xi. 86. 

It is to be presumed that this is the peace which Aschines (De Fals. 
Legat. c. 54. p. 300) and Andokides or the Pseudo-Andokides (De Pacc. 
c. 1), state to have been made by Miltiades son of Kimon, proxenus of 
the Lacedemonians; assuming that Miltiades son of Kimon is pat by 
them, through lapse of memory, for Kimon son of Miltiades. But the 
passages of these orators involve so much both of historical and chrono- 
logical inaccuracy, that it is unsafe to cite them, and impossible to amend 
them except by conjecture. Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellen. Appendix, 
8. p. 257) has pointed out some of these inaccuracies; and there are 
others besides, not less grave, especially in the oration ascribed to An- 
dokides. It is remarkable that both of them seem to recognise only 
two long walls, the northern and the southern wall; whereas in the 
time of Thucydidés there were three long walls: the two near and pa- 
rallel, connecting Athens with Peirzeus, and a third connecting it with 
Phalérum. This last was never renewed, after all of them had been 
partially destroyed at the disastrous close of the Peloponnesian war : 
and it appears to have passed out of the recollection of A¢schines, who 
speaks of the two walls as they existed in his time. I concur with the 
various critics who pronounce the oration ascribed to Andokides to be 
spurious. 

3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10, and Reipublic. Gerend. Precep. p. 812. 

An understanding to this effect between the two rivals is so natural 
that we need not resort to the supposition of a secret agreement con- 
cluded between them through the mediation of Elpiniké sister of Kimon, 
which Plutarch had read in some authors. The charms as well as the 
intrigues of Elpiniké appear to have figured conspicuously in the me- 
moire of Athenian biographers: they were employed by one party as a 
means of calumniating Kimon, by the other for discrediting Periklés. 
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himself against the Persians amidst the fens—while 
with the remaining armament he laid siege to Ki- 
tium. In the prosecution of this siege, he died 
either of disease or of a wound. The armament, 
under his successor Anaxikrates, became so em- 
barrassed for want of provisions that they aban- 
doned the undertaking altogether, and went to 
fight the Phoenician and Kilikian fleet near Salamis 
in Cyprus. They were here victorious, first on sea 
and afterwards on land, though probably not on 
the same day, as at the Eurymedon; after which 
they returned home, followed by the sixty ships 
which had gone to Egypt for the purpose of aiding 
Amyrteus’. 
From this time forward no farther operations 
were undertaken by Athens and her confederacy 
against the Persians. And it appears that a con- 
vention was concluded between them, whereby the 
Great King on his part promised two things: To 
leave free, undisturbed, and untaxed, the Asiatic 
maritime Greeks, not sending troops within a given 
distance of the coast: To refrain from sending any 
ships of war either westward of Phasélis (others 
place the boundary at the Chelidonean islands, ra- 
ther more to the westward) or within the Kyanean 
rocks at the confluence of the Thracian Bosphorus 
with the Euxine. On their side the Athenians 
agreed to leave him in undisturbed possession of 


1 Thacyd. i. 112; Diodorus, xii. 13. Diodorus mentions the name 
of the general Anaxikrates. He affirms farther that Kimon lived not 
only to take Kitium and Mallus, but also to gain these two victories. 
But the authority of Thucydidés, superior on every ground to Diodorus, 
is more particularly superior as to the death of Kimon, with whom he 
was connected by relationship. 
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Cyprus and Egy pt. Kallias, an Athenian of distin- 
guished family, with some others of his country- 
men, went up to Susa to negotiate this convention : 
and certain envoys from Argos, then in alliance with 
Athens, took the opportunity of going thither at the 
same time, to renew the friendly understanding 
which their city had established with Xerxes at the 
period of his invasion of Greece’. 

As is generally the case with treaties after hosti- 
lity—this convention did little more than recog- 
nise the existing state of things, without intro- 
ducing any new advantage or disadvantage on 
either side, or calling for any measures to be taken 
in consequence of it. We may hence assign a rea- 
sonable ground for the silence of Thucydidés, who 
does not even notice the convention as having 
been made: we are to recollect always that in the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, he does not profess to do more than glance 


1 Herodot. vii. 151; Diodor. xii. 3, 4. Demosthenés (De Falsa 
Legat. c. 77, p. 428 R: compare De Rhodior. Libert. c. 13, p. 199) 
speaks of this peace as τὴν ὑπὸ πάντων θρυλλουμένην εἰρήνην. Compare 
Lykurgus cont. Leokrat. c. 17, p. 187; Ieokratés, Panegyr. c. 33, 34, 
p. 244; Areopagitic. c. 37, pp. 150, 229; Panathenaic, c. 20, p. 360. 

The loose language of these orators makes it impossible to determine 
what was the precise limit in respect of vicinity to the coast. Isokratés 
is careless enough to talk of the river Halys as the boundary; Demo- 
sthenés states it as “a day’s course for a horse ’’—which is probably 
larger than the truth. 

The two boundaries marked by sea, on the other hand, are both 
clear and natural, in reference to the Athenian empire—the Kyanean 
rocks at one end—Phasélis or the Chelidonian islands (there is no ma- 
terial distance between these two Jast-mentioned places) on the other. 

Dahimann at the end of his Dissertation on the reality of this Kimo- 
nian peace, collects the various passages of authors wherein it is men- 


tioned: among them are several out of the rhetor Aristeidés (For- 
schungen, p. 140-148. 
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briefly at the main events. But the boastful and 
inaccurate authors of the ensuing century, orators, 
rhetors, and historians, indulged in so much exag- 
geration and untruth respecting this convention, 
both as to date and as to details—and extolled as 
something so glorious the fact of having imposed 
such hard conditions on the Great King—that they 
have raised a suspicion against themselves. Espe- 
cially, they have occasioned critics to ask the very 
natural question, how this splendid achievement of 
Athens came to be left unnoticed by Thucydidés ? 
Now the answer to such question is, that the treaty 
itself was really of no great moment: it is the state of 
facts and relations implied in the treaty, and exist- 
ing substantially before it was concluded, which 
constitutes the real glory of Athens. But to the 
later writers, the treaty stood forth as the legible 
evidence of facts which in their time were past -and 
gone—while Thucydidés and his contemporaries, 
living in the actual fulness of the Athenian empire, 
would certainly not appeal to the treaty as an evi- 
dence, and might well pass it over even as an event, 
when studying to condense the narrative. Though 
Thucydidés has not mentioned the treaty, he says 
nothing which disproves its reality and much which 
is in full harmony with it. For we may show, even 
from him,—1. That all open and direct hostilities 
between Athens and Persia ceased, after the last- 
mentioned victories of the Athenians near Cyprus: 
that this island is renounced by Athens, not being 
included by Thucydidés in his catalogue of Athe- 
nian allies prior to the Peloponnesian war' ; and that 
1 Thucyd. ii. 14. 
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no farther aid is given by Athens to the revolted 
Amyrteus in Egypt. 2. That down to the time when 
the Athenian power was prostrated by the ruinous 
failure at Syracuse, no tribute was collected by the 
Persian satraps in Asia Minor from the Greek cities 
on the coast, nor were Persian ships of war allowed 
to appear in the waters of the ASgean’, nor was 


1 Thucyd. viii. 5,6, 56. As thisis a point on which very erroneous re- 
presentations have been made by some learned critics, especially by Dahl- 
mann and Manso (see the treatises cited in the subsequent note, p. 457), 
I transcribe the passage of Thucydides. He is speaking of the winter 
of B.c. 412, immediately succeeding the ruin of the Athenian army at 
Syracuse, and after redoubled exertions had been making (even some 
months before that ruin actually took place) to excite active hostile pro- 
ceedings against Athens from every quarter (Thucyd. vii. 25) : it being 
seen that there was a promising opportunity for striking a heavy blow 
at the Athenian power. The satrap Tissaphernes encouraged the 
Chians and Erythreeans to revolt, sending an envoy along with them te 
Sparta with persuasions and promises of aid—émrpyero καὶ ὁ Τισσα- 
φέρνης τοὺς Πελοποννησίους καὶ ὑπισχνεῖτο τροφὴν παρέξειν. Ὑπὸ βασι- 
λέως" γὰρ νεωστὶ ἐτύγχανε πεπραγμένος τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ ἀρχῆς 
φόρους, οὗς δι’ ᾿Αθηναίους ἀπὸ τῶν Ἑλληνίδων πόλεων οὐ δυνάμενος πράσ- 
σεσθαι ἐπωφείλησε. Τούς τε οὖν φόρους μᾶλλον ἐνόμιζε κομιεῖσθαε, 
κακώσας τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, καὶ ἅμα βασιλεῖ ξυμμάχους Λακε vious 
«οιήσειν, &c. In the next chapter, Thucydidés tells us that the satrap 
Pharnabazus wanted to obtain Lacedemonian aid in the same manner 
as ‘l'issaphernes, for his satrapy also, in order that he might detach the 
Greek cities from Athens and be able to levy the tribute upon them. 
Two Greeks go to Sparta, sent by Pharnabazus, ὅτως vais κομίσειαν ἐς 
τὸν Ἑλλήσποντον, καὶ αὐτὸς, εἰ δύναιτο ἅπερ ὁ Τισσαφέρνης προὐθυμεῖτο, 
τάς τε ἐν τῇ ἑαντοῦ ἀρχῇ πόλεις ᾿Αθηναίων ἀποστήσειε διὰ τοὺς φόρους, 
καὶ ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ βασιλεῖ τὴν ξυμμαχίαν τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων ποιήσειε. 

These passages (strange to say) are considered by Manso and Dahl- 
mann as showing that the Grecian cities on the Asiatic coast, though 
subject to the Athenian empire, continued nevertheless to pay their tribute 
regularly to Susa. To me the passages appear to disprove this very sup- 
position: they show that it was essential for the satrap to detach these 
cities from the Athenian empire, as a means of procuring tribute from 
them to Persia: that the Athenian empire, while it lasted, prevented 
him from getting any tribute from the cities subject to it. Manso and 
Dahlmann have overlooked the important meaning of the adverb of 
time vewori—" lately.” By that word Thucydidés expressly intimates 
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the Persian king admitted to be sovereign of the 
country down to the coast. Granting, therefore, 


that the court of Susa had only recently demanded from Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus, tribute from the maritime Greeks within their sa- 
trapies: and he implies that until recently no such demand had been 
made upon them. The court of Susa, apprised doubtless by Grecian 
exiles and agents of the embarrassments into which Athens had fallen, 
conceived this a suitable moment for exacting tributes, to which doubt- 
less it always considered itself entitled, though the power of Athens 
had compelled it to forego them. Accordingly the demand was 
now for the first time sent down to Tissaphernes, and he “ became a 
debtor for them” to the court (ἐπωφείλησε), until he could collect 
them : which he could not at first do, even then, embarrassed as Athens 
was—and which, ἃ fortiori, he could not have done before, when 
Athens was in fall power. 

We learn from these passages two valuable facts. 1 That the mari- 
time Asiatic cities belonging to the Athenian empire paid no tribute to 
Susa, from the date of the fall organization of the Athenian confede- 
racy down to a period after the Athenian defeat in Sicily. 2. That 
nevertheless these cities always continued, throughout this period, to 
stand rated in the Persian king’s books each for its appropriate tribute 
—the court of Susa waiting for a convenient moment to occur, when 
it should be able to enforce its demands, from misfortune accruing to 
Athens. 

This state of relations, between the Asiatic Greeks and the Persian 
court under the Athenian empire, authenticated by Thucydidés, enables 
us to explain a passage of Herodotus, on which also both Manso and 
Dahlmann have dwelt (p. 94) with rather more apparent plausibility, 
as proving their view of the case. Herodotus, after describing the re- 
arrangement and re-measurement of the territories of the Ionic cities 
by the satrap Artaphernes (about 493 s.c. after the suppression of the 
Ionic revit), proceeds to state that he assessed the tribute of each with 
reference to this new measurement, and that the assessment remained 
unchanged until his own (Herodotus’s) time—xal ras χώρας σφέων 
μετρήσας κατὰ rrapacdyyas......pdpous ἔταξε ἑκάστοισι, of κατὰ χώρην 
διατελέουσι ἔχοντες ἐκ τούτου τοῦ χρόνου αἰεὶ ἔτι καὶ ἐς ἐμὲ, os ἐτάχθησαν 
ἐξ ᾿Αρταφέρνεος" ἐτάχθησαν δὲ σχεδὸν κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ τὰ καὶ πρότερον 
εἶχον (vi. 42). Now Dahlmann and Manso contend that Herodotus 
here affirms the tribute of the Ionic cities to Persia to have been con- 
tinuously and regularly paid down to his own time. But in my judge- 
ment this is a mistake: Herodotus speaks not about the payment, but 
about the assessment: and these were two very different things, as 
Thucydidés clearly intimates in the passage which I have cited above. 
The assessment of all the Ionic cities in the Persian king’s books re- 
mained unaltered all through the Athenian empire; but the payment 
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that we were even bound, from the silence of Thu- 
cydidés, to infer that no treaty was concluded, we 
should still be obliged also to infer, from his posi- 
tive averments, that a state of historical fact, such 
as the treaty acknowledged and prescribed, became 
actually realized. But when we reflect farther, 
that Herodotus! certifies the visit of Kallias and 
other Athenian envoys to the court of Susa, we 
can assign no other explanation of such visit so 
probable as the reality of this treaty: certainly no 
envoys would have gone thither during a state of 
recognised war; and though it may be advanced 
as possible that they may have gone with the view 


was not enforced until immediately before 412 Β.0., when the Athenians 
were supposed to be tuo weak to hinder it. It is evident by the ac- 
count of the general Persian revenues, throughout all the satrapies, 
which we find in the third book of Herodotus, that he had access to 
official accounts of the Persian finances, or at least to Greek secretaries 
who knew those accounts. He would be told that these assessments 
remained unchanged from the time of Artaphernes downward: whether 
they were realised or not was another question, which the ‘‘books ”’ 
would probably not answer, and which he might or might not know. 

The passages above cited from Thucydidés appear to me to afford 
positive proof that the Greek cities on the Asiatic coast (not those in 
the interior, as we may see by the case of Magnesia given to Themi- 
stoklés) paid no tribute to Persia during the continuance of the Athe- 
pian empire. But if there were no such positive proof, I should still 
maintain the same opinion. For if these Greeks went on paying tri- 
bute, what is meant by the phrases, of their having ‘‘ revolted from 
Persia,”’ of their ‘‘ having been liberated from the king’? (οἱ ἀποστάντες 
βασιλέως "EXAnves—ol ἀπὸ “Iwvias καὶ “Ἑλλησπόντου ἤδη ἀφεστηκότες 
ἀπὸ βασιλέω-ς---ὅσοι ἀπὸ βασιλέως νεωστὶ ἠλευθέρωντο, Thucyd. i. 18, 
89, 95)? 

So much respecting the payment of tribute. As to the other point 
—that between 477 and 412 s.c., no Persian ships were tolerated along 
the coast of Ionia, which coast, though claimed by the Persian king, 
was not recognised by the Greeks as belonging to him—proof will be 
found in Thucyd. viii. 56: compare Diodor. iv. 26. 

1 Herodot. vii. 151. Diodorus also states that this peace was con- 
cluded by Kallias the Athenian (xii. 4). 
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to conclude a treaty, and yet not have succeeded— 
this would be straining the limits of possibility be- 
yond what is reasonable’. 


1 I conclude, on the whole, in favour of this treaty as an historical 
fact — though sensible that some of the arguments urged against it are 
not without force. Mr. Mitford and Dr. Thirlwall (ch. xvii. p. 474), as 
well as Manso and Dahimann, not to mention others, have impugned the 
reality of the treaty: and the last-mentioned author particularly has 
examined the case at length and set forth all the grounds of objection ; 
urging, among some which are really serious, others which appear to me 
weak and untenable (Manso, Sparta, vol. iii. Beylage x. p.471; Dahl- 
mann, Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte, vol. i. Ueber den 
Kimonischen Frieden, p. 1-148). Boéckh admits the treaty as an his- 
torical fact. 

If we deny altogether the historical reality of the treaty, we must 
adopt some such hypothesis as that of Dahimann (p. 40) :—‘‘ The di- 
stinct mention and averment of such a peace as having been formally 
concluded, appears to have first arisen among the schools of the rhetors 
at Athens, shortly after the peace of Antalkidas, and as an oratorical 
antithesis to oppose to that peace.” 

To which we must add the supposition, that some persons must 
have taken the trouble to cause this fabricated peace to be engraved on 
a pillar, and placed either in the Metréon or somewhere else in Athens 
among the records of Athenian glories. For that it was so engraved 
on a column is certain (Theopompus ap. Harpokration. ᾿Αττικοῖς 
γράμμασι). The suspicion started by Theopompus (and founded on 
the fact that the peace was engraved, not in ancient Attic, but in 
Ionic letters—the latter sort having been only legalized in Athens after 
the archonship of Eukleides), that this treaty was a subsequent inven- 
tion and not an historical reality, does not weigh with me very much. 
Assuming the peace to be real, it would naturally be drawn up and 
engraved in the character habitually used among the Ionic cities of 
Asia Minor, since they were the parties most specially interested in it : 
or it might even have been re-engraved, seeing that nearly a century 
must have elapsed between the conclusion of the treaty and the time 
when Theopompus saw the pillar. I confess that the hypothesis of 
Dahlmann appears to me more improbable than the historical reality 
of the treaty. I think it more likely that there was a treaty, and that 
the orators talked exaggerated and false matters respecting it—rather 
than that they fabricated the treaty from the beginning with a delibe- 
rate purpose, and with the false name of an envoy conjoined. 

Dahlmann exposes justly and forcibly (an easy task indeed) the loose, 
inconsistent, and vain-glorious statements of the orators respecting this 
treaty. The chronological error by which it was asserted to have been 
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We may therefore believe in the reality of this 
treaty between Athens and Persia, improperly 
called the Kimonian treaty: improperly, since not 
only was it concluded after the death of Kimon, 


made shortly after the victories of the Eurymedon (and was thus con- 
nected with the name of Kimon), is one of the circumstances which 
have most tended to discredit the attesting witnesses: but we must not 
forget that Ephorus (assuming that Diodorus in this case copies Epho- 
rus, which is highly probable—xii. 3, 4) did not fall into this mistake, 
but placed the treaty in its right chronological place, after the Athenian 
expedition under Kimon against Cyprus and Egypt in 450-449 B.c. 
Kimon died before the great results of this expedition were consum- 
mated, as we know from Thucydidés; on this point Diodorus speaks 
equivocally, but rather giving it to be understood that Kimon lived to 
complete the whole, and then died of sickness. 

The absurd exaggeration of Isokratés, that the treaty bound the Per- 
sian kings not to come westward of the river Halys, has also been very 
properly censured. He makes this statement in two different orations 
(Areopagitic. p. 150; Panathenaic. p. 462). 

But though Dahlmann succeeds in discrediting the orators, he tries 
in vain to show that the treaty is in itself improbable, or inconsistent 
with any known historical facts. A large portion of his dissertation is 
employed in this part of the case, and I think quite unsuccessfully. The 
fact that the Persian satraps are seen at various periods after the treaty 
lending aid (underband, yet without taking much pains to disguise it) 
to Athenian revolted subjects, does not prove that no treaty had been 
concluded. These satraps would doubtless be very glad to infringe the 
treaty, whenever they thought they could do so with advantage: if 
any misfortune had happened to Athens from the hands of the Pelopon- 
nesians (for example, if the Athenians had been unwise enough to 
march their aggregate land-force out of the city to repel the invading 
Peloponnesians from Attica, and had been totally defeated), the Persians 
would doubtless have tried to regain Ionia forthwith. So the Lace- 
dsemonians, at a time when they were actually in alliance with Athens, 
listened to the persuasions of the revolted Thasiane and promised 
secretly to invade Attica, in order to aid their revolt (Thucyd. i. 103). 
Because a treaty is very imperfectly observed—or rather because the 
parties, without coming to open war, avail themselves of opportunities 
to evade it and encroach upon its prescriptions—we are not entitled to 
deny that it has ever been made (Dahlmann, p. 116). 

It seems to me that the objections which have been taken by Dahl- 
mann and others against the historical reality of this treaty, tell for 
the most part only against the exaggerated importance assigned to it 
by subsequent orators. 
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‘but the Athenian victories by which it was imme- 
diately brought on were gained after his death. 
Nay more—the probability is, that if Kimon had 
lived, it would not have been concluded at all; for 
his interest as well as his glory led him to prose- 
cute the war against Persia, since he was no match 
for his rival Periklés either as a statesman or as an 
orator, and could only maintain bis popularity by 
the same means whereby he had earned it—victo- 
ries and plunder at the cost of the Persians. His 
death ensured more complete ascendency to Peri- 
klés, whose policy and character were of a cast al- 
together opposite!: while even Thucydidés, son of 
Melésias, who succeeded Kimon his relation as 
leader of the anti-Periklean party, was also a man 
of the senate and public assembly rather than of 
campaigns and conquests. Averse to distant enter- 
prises and precarious acquisitions, Periklés was 
only anxious to maintain unimpaired the Hellenic 
ascendency of Athens, now at its very maximum: 
he was well-aware that the undivided force and 
vigilance of Athens would not be too much for this 
object—nor did they in fact prove sufficient, as we 
shall presently see. With such dispositions he was 
naturally glad to conclude a peace, which excluded 
the Persians from all the coasts of Asia Minor west- 
ward of the Chelidoneans, as well as from all the 
waters of the Augean, under the simple condition 
of renouncing on the part of Athens farther aggres- 
sions against Cyprus, Phoenicia, Kilikia, and Egypt. 
The Great King on his side had had sufficient expe- 
rience of Athenian energy to fear.the consequences 
of such aggressions, if prosecuted ; nor did he lose 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 21-28. 
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much by relinquishing formally a tribute which at 
the time he could have little hope of realizing, and 
which of course he intended to resume on the first 
favourable opportunity. Weighing all these circum- 
stances, we shall find that the peace, improperly 
called Kimonian, results naturally from the posi- 
tion and feelings of the contracting parties. 
Athens was now at peace both abroad and at 
home, under the administration of Periklés, with a 
great empire, a great fleet, and a great accumu- 
lated treasure. The common fund collected from 
the contributions of the confederates, and originally 
deposited at Delos, had before this time been trans- 
ferred to the acropolis at Athens. At what precise 
time this transfer took place, we cannot state: nor 
are we enabled to assign the successive stages where- 
by the confederacy, chiefly with the freewill of its 
own members, became transformed from a body of 
armed and active warriors under the guidance of 
Athens, into disarmed and passive tribute-payers 
defended by the military force of Athens—from 
allies free, meeting at Delos, and self-determining, 
into subjects isolated, sending their annual tribute, 
and awaiting Athenian orders. But it would appear 
that the change had been made before this time : 
some of the more resolute of the allies had tried to 
secede, but Athens had coerced them by force, and 
reduced them to the condition of tribute-payers 
without ships or defence ; and Chios, Lesbos, and 


Samos were now the only allies free and armed on 


the original footing. Every successive change of 
an armed ally into a tributary—every subjugation 
of a seceder—tended of course to cut down the 
numbers, and enfeeble the authority, of the Delian 
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synod ; and what was still worse, it altered the re- 
ciprocal relation and feelings both of Athens and 
her allies—exalting the former into something like 
a despot, and degrading the latter into mere passive 
subjects. 

Of course the palpable manifestation of the 
change must have been the transfer of the confe- 
derate fund from Delos to Athens. The only cir- 
cumstance which we know respecting this transfer 
is, that it was proposed by the Samians'—the 
second power in the confederacy, inferior only to 
Athens, and least of all likely to favour any job or 
sinister purpose of the Athenians. It is farther 
said, that when the Samians proposed it, Aristeidés 
characterized it as a motion unjust, but useful: we 
may well doubt however whether it was made du- 
ring his lifetime. When the synod at Delos ceased 
to be so fully attended as to command respect— 
when war. was lighted up not only with Persia, but 
with Aégina and Peloponnesus—the Samians might 
not unnaturally feel that the large accumulated 
fund, with its constant annual accessions, would be 
safer at Athens than at Delos, which latter island 
would require a permanent garrison and squadron 
to ensure it against attack. But whatever may 
have been the grounds on which the Samians pro- 
ceeded, when we find them coming forward to pro- 
pose the transfer, we may reasonably infer that it 
was not displeasing, and did not appear unjust, to 
the larger members of the confederacy—and that it 
was no high-handed and arbitrary exercise of power, 
as it is often called, on the part of Athens. 

Aiter the conclusion of the war with Aégina, and 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 25. 
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the consequences of the battle of Cfnophyta, the 
position of Athens became altered more and more. 
She acquired a large catalogue of new allies, partly 
tributary, like ASgina—partly in the same relation 
as Chios, Lesbos, and Samos ; that is, obliged only 
to a conformity of foreign policy and to military 
service. In this last category were Megara, the 
Boeotian cities, the Phocians, Lokrians, &c. All 
these, though allies of Athens, were strangers to 
Delos and the confederacy against Persia ; and ac- 
cordingly that confederacy passed insensibly into a 
matter of history, giving place to the new concep- 
tion of imperial Athens with her extensive list of 
allies, partly free, partly subject. Such transition, 
arising spontaneously out of the character and cir- 
cumstances of the confederates themselves, was thus 
materially forwarded by the acquisitions of Athens 
extraneous to the confederacy. She was now not 
merely the first maritime state of Greece, but per- 
haps equal to Sparta even in land-power—possess- 
ing in her alliance Megara, Boeotia, Phocis, Lokris, 
together with Achza and Troezen in Peloponnesus. 
Large as this aggregate already was, both at sea and 
on land, yet the magnitude of the annual tribute, and 
still more the character of the Athenians themselves, 
superior to all Greeks in that combination of energy 
and discipline which is the grand cause of progress, 
threatened still farther increase. Occupying the 
Megarian harbour of Pégz, the Athenians had full 
means of naval action on both sides of the Corinthian 
Isthmus: but what was of still greater importance to 
them, by their possession of the Megarid and of the 
high lands of Geraneia, they could restrain any land- 
force from marching out of Peloponnesus, and were 
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thus (considering besides their mastery at sea) com- 
pletely unassailable in Attica. Ever since the re- 
pulse of Xerxes, Athens had been advancing in an 
uninterrupted course of power and prosperity at 
home, as well as of victory and ascendency abroad 
—to which there was no exception except the 
ruinous enterprise in Egypt. Looking at the posi- 
tion of Greece therefore about 448 s.c.,—after the 
conclusion of the five years’ truce between the 
Peloponnesians and Athens, and of the so-called 
Kimonian peace between Persia and Athens,—a 
discerning Greek might well calculate upon farther 
agerandisement of this imperial state as the ten- 
dency of the age; and accustomed as every Greek 
was to the conception of separate town-autonomy 
as essential to a freeman and a citizen, such pro- 
spect could not but inspire terror and aversion. The 
sympathy of the Peloponnesians for the islanders 
and ultra-maritime - states, who constituted the 
original confederacy of Athens, was not consider- 
able ; but when the Dorian island of Atgina was 
subjugated also and passed into the condition of a 
defenceless tributary, they felt the blow sorely on 
every ground. The ancient celebrity, and eminent 
service rendered at the battle of Salamis, of this 
memorable island, had not been able to protect it ; 
while those great A‘vginetan families, whose victories 
at the sacred festival-games Pindar celebrates in a 
large proportion of his odes, would spread the lan- 
guage of complaint and indignation throughout their 
numerous ‘‘ guests”? in every Hellenic city. Of 
course, the same anti-Athenian feeling would pervade 
those Peloponnesian states who had been engaged in 
actual hostility with Athens—Corinth, Sikyon, Epi- 
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daurus, &c., as well as Sparta, the once-recognised 
head of Hellas, but now tacitly degraded from her 
pre-eminence, baffled in her projects respecting 
Beeotia, and exposed to the burning of her port at 
Gythium without being able even to retaliate upon 
Attica. Putting all those circumstances together, 
we may comprehend the powerful feeling of dislike 
and apprehension now diffused so widely over Greece 
against the upstart despot-city ; whose ascendency, 
newly acquired, maintained by superior force, and 
not recognised as legitimate—threatened neverthe- 
less still farther increase. Sixteen years hence, this 
same sentiment will be found exploding into the 
Peloponnesian war; but it became rooted in the 
Greek mind during the period which we have now 
reached, when Athens was much more formidable 
than she had come to be at the commencement of 
that war: nor shall we thoroughly appreciate the 
ideas of that later period, unless we take them as 
handed down from the earlier date of the five years’ 
truce (about 451-446 B.c.). 

Formidable as the Athenian empire both really 
was and appeared to be, however, this wide-spread 
feeling of antipathy proved still stronger, so that 
instead of the threatened increase, the empire under- 
went a most material diminution. This did not arise 
from the attack of open enemies; for during the 
five years’ truce, Sparta undertook only one move- 
ment, and that not against Attica: she sent troops 
to Delphi, in an expedition dignified with the name 
of the Sacred War—expelled the Phocians, who 
had assumed to themselves the management of the 
temple—and restored it to the native Delpbians. 
To this the Athenians made no direct opposition : 
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but as soon as the Lacedzmonians were gone, they 
themselves marched thither and placed the temple 
again in the hands of the Phocians, who were then 
their allies!. The Delphians were members of the 
Phocian league, and there was a dispute of old 
standing as to the administration of the temple— 
whether it belonged to them separately or to the 
Phocians collectively. The favour of those who 
administered it counted as an element of consider- 
able moment in Grecian politics; the sympathies 
of the leading Delphians led them to embrace the 
side of Sparta, but the Athenians now hoped to 
counteract this tendency by means of their prepon- 
derance in Phocis. We are not told that the Lace- 
dzmonians took any ulterior step in consequence 
of their views being frustrated by Athens—a sig- 
nificant evidence of the politics of that day. 

The blow which brought down the Athenian em- 
pire from this its greatest exaltation was struck by 
the subjects themselves. The Athenian ascendency 
over Beeotia, Phocis, Lokris, and Eubcea, was main- 
tained, not by means of garrisons, but through do- 


mestic parties favourable to Athens, and a suitable. 


form of government—just in the same way as Sparta 
maintained her influence over her Peloponnesian 
allies?. After the victory of Ginophyta, the Athe- 
nians had broken up the governments in the Boo- 
tian cities established by Sparta before the battle of 
Tanagra, and converted them into democracies at 
Thebes and elsewhere. Many of the previous lead- 


1 Thucyd. i. 112: compare Philochor. Fragm. 88, ed. Didot. 

2 Thucyd. i. 19. Λακεδαιμόνιοι, οὐχ ὑποτελεῖς ἔχοντες φόρου τοὺς 
ξυμμάχους, κατ᾽ ὀλιγαρχίαν δὲ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς μόνον ἐπιτηδείως ὅπως πο- 
λιτεύσουσι Oepamevovres—the same also i. 76--144. 
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ing men had thus been sent into exile: and as the 
same process had taken place in Phocis and Lokris, 
there was at this time a considerable aggregate 
body of exiles, Boeotian, Phocian, Loknan, Eubee- 
an, Adginetan, &c., all bitterly hostile to Athens, 
and ready to join in any attack upon her power. 
We learn farther that the democracy! established 
at Thebes after the battle of G&nophyta was ill- 
conducted and disorderly : which circumstance laid 
open Beeotia still farther to the schemes of assail- 
ants on the watch for every weak point. These 
various exiles, all joining their forces and concert- 
ing measures with their partisans in the interior, 
succeeded in mastering Orchomenus, Cheroneia, 
and some other less important places in Beeotia. 
The Athenian generat Tolmidés marched to expel 
them, with 1000 Athenian hoplites and an auxiliary 
body of allies. It appears that this march was un- 
dertaken in haste and rashness: the hoplites of 
Tolmidés, principally youthful volunteers and be- 
longing to the best families of Athens, disdained 
the enemy too much to await a larger and more 
commanding force: nor would the people listen 
even to Periklés, when he admonished them that 
the march would be full of hazard, and adjured 
them not to attempt it without greater numbers as 
well as greater caution®. Fatally indeed were his 


} Aristotel. Politic. v. 3, 6. Kal ἐν Θήβαις μετὰ τὴν ἐν Οἱνοφύτοις 
μάχην, κακῶς πολιτενομένων, ἡ δημοκρατία διεφθάρη. 

3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 18; also his comparison between Periklés 
and Fabius Maximus, c. 3. 

Kleinias, father of the celebrated Alkibiadés, was slain in this bat- 
tle: he had served thirty-three years before at the sea-fight of Artemi- 
sium: he cannot therefore be numbered among the youthful warriors, 
though a person of the first rank (Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 1). 
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predictions justified. Though Tolmidés was suc- 
cessful in his first enterprise—the re-capture of 
Cheeroneia, wherein he placed a garrison—yet in 
his march, probably incautious and disorderly, 
when departing from that place, he was surprised 
and attacked unawares, near Kordneia, by the 
united body of exiles and their partisans. No de- 
feat in Grecian history was ever more complete or 
ruinous. Tolmidés himself was slain, together with 
many of the Athenian hoplites, while a large num- 
ber of them were taken prisoners. In order to re- 
cover these prisoners, who belonged to the best 
families in the city, the Athenians submitted to a 
convention whereby they agreed to evacuate Bosotia 
altogether: in all the cities of that country the 
exiles were restored, the democratical government 
overthrown, and Boeotia was transformed from an 
ally of Athens into her bitter enemy'. Long in- 
deed did the fatal issue of this action dwell in the 
memory of the Athenians*, and inspire them with 
an apprehension of Boeotian superiority in heavy 
armour on land: but if the hoplites under Tolmidés 
had been all slain on the field, their death would 
probably have been avenged and Beeotia would not 
have been lost—whereas in the case of living citi- 
zens, the Athenians deemed no sacrifice too great 
to redeem them. We shall discover hereafter in 
the Lacedzemonians a feeling very similar, respect- 
ing their brethren captured at Sphakteria. 


1 Thucyd. i. 113; Diodor. xii. 6. Plateea appears to have been con- 
sidered as quite dissevered from Boevtia: it remained in connection with 
Athens as intimately as before. 

2 Xenophon, Memorabil. iil. 5, 4. 
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The calamitous consequences of this defeat came 
upon Athens in thick and rapid succession. The 
united exiles, having carried their point in Beeotia, 
proceeded to expel the philo-Athenian government 
both from Phocis and Lokris, and to carry the flame 
of revolt into Eubcea. To this important island 
Periklés himself proceeded forthwith, at the head 
of a powerful force ; but before he had time to com- 
plete the reconquest, he was summoned home by 
news of a still more formidable character. The 
Megarians had revolted from Athens: by a conspi- 
racy previously planned, a division of hoplites from 
Corinth, Sikyon, and Epidaurus, was already ad- 
mitted as garrison into their city: the Athenian 
soldiers who kept watch over the long walls had 
been overpowered and slain, except a few who 
escaped into the fortified port of Nisza. As if to 
make the Athenians at once sensible how seriously 
this disaster affected them, by throwing open the 
road over Geraneia—Pleistoanax king of Sparta 
was announced as already on his march for an in- 
vasion of Attica. He did in truth conduct an army, 
of mixed Lacedzemonians and Peloponnesian allies, 
into Attica, as far as the neighbourhood of Eleusis 
and the Thriasian plain. He was a very young 
man, so that a Spartan of mature years, Kleandri- 
dés, had been attached to him by the Ephors as 
adjutant and counsellor. Periklés (it is said) per- 
suaded both the one and the other, by means of 
large bribes, to evacuate Attica without advancing 
to Athens. We may well doubt whether they had 
force enough to adventure so far into the interior, 
and we shall hereafter observe the great precau- 
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tions with which Archidamus thought it necessary 
to conduct his invasion, during the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, though at the head of a more 
commanding force. Nevertheless, on their return, 
the Lacedzmonians, believing that they might have 
achieved it, found both of them guilty of corrup- 
tion. Both were banished : Kleandridés never came 
back, and Pleistoanax himself lived for a long time 
in sanctuary near the temple of Athéné at Tegea, 
until at length he procured his restoration by tam- 
pering with the Pythian priestess, and by bringing 
her bought admonitions to act upon the authorities 
at Sparta’. 

So soon as the Lacedemonians had retired from 
Attica, Periklés returned with his forces to Eubea, 
and reconquered the island completely. With that 
caution which always distinguished him as a mili- 
tary man, so opposite to the fatal rashness of Tol- 
midés, he took with him an overwhelming force of 
fifty triremes and 5000 hoplites. He admitted 
most of the Eubcean towns to surrender, altering 
the government of Chalkis by the expulsion of the 
wealthy oligarchy called the Hippobotz ; but the 
inhabitants of Histiza at the north of the island, 
who had taken an Athenian merchantman and 
massacred all the crew, were more severely dealt 
with—the free population being all or in great part 
expelled, and the land distributed among Athenian 
kleruchs or out-settled citizens*. 

But the reconquest of Euboea was far from resto- 
ring Athens to the position which she had occupied 


1 Thacyd. i. 114; v. 16; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 22. 
3 Thucyd. i. 114; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 23; Diodor. xii. 7. 
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before the fatal engagement of Koréneia. Her land- 
empire was irretrievably gone, together with her 
recently acquired influence over the Delphian ora- 
cle ; and she reverted to her former condition of an 
exclusively maritime potentate. For though she 
still continued to hold Niseea and Pegze, yet her 
communication with the latter harbour was now 
cut off by the loss of Megara and its appertaining 
territory, so that she thus lost her means of acting 
in the Corinthian Gulf, and of protecting as well as 
of constraining her allies in Achaia. Nor was the 
port of Nisza of much value to her disconnected 
from the city to which it belonged, except as a 
post for annoying that city. Moreover, the preca- 
rious hold which she possessed over unwilling allies 
had been demonstrated in a manner likely to en- 
courage similar attempts among her maritime sub- 
jects—attempts which would now be seconded by 
Peloponnesian armies invading Attica. The fear of 
such a combination of embarrassments, and espe- 
cially of an irresistible enemy carrying ruin over 
the flourishing territory round Eleusis and Athens, 
was at this moment predominant in the Athenian 
mind. We shall find Periklés, at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war fourteen years afterwards, 
exhausting all his persuasive force, and not suc- 
ceeding without great difficulty, in prevailing upon 
his countrymen to endure the hardship of invasion— 
even in defence of their maritime empire, and when 
events had been gradually so ripening as to render 
the prospect of war familiar, if not inevitable. But 
the late series of misfortunes had burst upon them 
so rapidly and unexpectedly, as to discourage even 
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Athenian confidence, and to render the prospect of 
continued war full of gloom and danger. The 
prudence of Periklés would doubtless counsel the 
surrender of their remaining landed possessions or 
alliances, which had now become unprofitable, in 
order to purchase peace ; but we may be sure that 
nothing short of extreme temporary despondency 
could have induced the Athenian assembly to listen 
to such advice, and to accept the inglorious peace 
which followed. A truce for thirty years was con- 
cluded with Sparta and her allies, in the beginning 
of 445 s.c., whereby Athens surrendered Nisza, 
Pegee, Achaia, and Troezen—thus abandoning Pe- 
loponnesus altogether’, and leaving the Megarians 


1 Thucyd. i. 114,115; ii. 21; Diodor. xii. 5. I do not at all doubt 
that the word Achaia here used means the country in the north part of 
Peloponnesus, usually known by that name. The suspicions of Goller 
and others, that it means, not this territory, but some unknown town, 
appear to me quite unfounded. Thucydidés had never noticed the exact 
time when the Athenians acquired Achaia as a dependent ally, though 
he notices the Acheans (i. 111) in that capacity. This is one argument, 
among many, to show that we must be cautious in reasoning from the 
silence of Thucydidés against the reality of an event—in reference to 
this period between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, where his 
whole summary is so brief. 

In regard to the chronology of these events, Mr. Fynes Clinton re- 
marks, ‘‘ The disasters in Boeotia produced the revolt of Eubcea and 
Megara about eighteen months after, in Anthestérion 445 B.c.: and 
the Peloponnesian invasion of Attica, on the expiration of the five 
years’ truce " (ad ann. 447 B.c.). 

Mr. Clinton seems to me to allow a longer interval than is probable : 
I incline to think that the revolt of Euboea and Megara followed more 
closely upon the disasters in Bceotia, in spite of the statement of ar- 
chons given by Diodorus :—ov πολλῷ ὕστερον, the expression of Thu- 
cydidés, means probably no more than three or four months; and the 
whole series of events were evidently the product of one impulse. The 
truce having been concluded in the beginning of 445 B.c., it seems rea- 
sonable to place the revolt of Eubcea and Megara, as well as the inva- 
sion of Attica by Pleistoanax, in 446 5.c.—and the disasters in Beotia 
either in the beginning of 446 s.c., or the close of 447 8.c. 

It is hardly safe to assume, moreover (as Mr. Clinton does ad ann. 
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(with their full territory and their two ports) to be 
included among the Peloponnesian allies of Sparta. 

It was to the Megarians, especially, that the al- 
tered position of Athens after this truce was owing : 
it was their secession from Attica and junction with 
the Peloponnesians, which laid open Attica to in- 
vasion. Hence arose the deadly hatred on the part 
of the Athenians towards Megara, manifested du- 
ring the ensuing years—a sentiment the more 
natural, as Megara had spontaneously sought the 
alliance of Athens a few years before as a protec- 
tion against the Corjnthians, and had then after- 
wards, without any known ill-usage on the part of 
Athens, broken off from the alliance and become 
her enemy, with the fatal consequence of rendering 
her vulnerable on the land-side. Under such cir- 
cumstances we shall not be surprised to find the 
antipathy of the Athenians against Megara strongly 
pronounced, insomuch that the system of exclusion 
which they adopted against her was among the 
most prominent causes of the Peloponnesian war. 

Having traced what we may call the foreign re- 
lations of Athens down to this thirty years’ truce, 
we must notice the important internal and consti- 
tutional changes which she had experienced during 
the same interval. 


450, as well as Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. xvii. p. 478), that the five 
years’ truce must have been actually expired before Pleistoanax and 
the Lacedzmonians invaded Attica: the thirty years’ truce, afterwards 
concluded, did not run out its full time. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND JUDICIAL CHANGES AT ATHENS 
UNDER PERIKLES. 


Tue period which we have now passed over appears 
to have been that in which the democratical cast 
of Athenian public life was first brought into its 
fullest play and development, as to judicature, le- 
gislation, and administration. 
The great judicial change was made by the me- Fit esta. 


blishment 


thodical distribution of a large proportion of the of the de- 
mocratical 


citizens into distinct judicial divisions, by the great judicial 
extension of their direct agency in that department, Tihena. 
and by the assignment of a constant pay to every 
citizen so engaged. It has been already mentioned 

that even under the democracy of Kleisthenés, and 

until the time succeeding the battle of Platza, large 
powers still remained vested both in the individual 
archons and in the senate of Areopagus; which 

latter was composed exclusively of the past archons 

after their year of office, sitting in it for life—though Union in 


the check exercised by the general body of citizens, frags ur 


assembled for law-making in the Ekklesia and for furtions 


judging in the Heliza, was at the same time ma- nistrative 


d judicial 
terially increased. We must farther recollect, that in early 

thens— 
the distinction between powers administrative and great 
judicial, so highly valued among the more elaborate {.., esis 
governments of modern Europe, since the political "7% με 


speculations of the last century, was in the early tie roate 
history of Athens almost unknown. Likethe Roman gus. 
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kings ', and the Roman consuls before the appoint- 
ment of the Pretor, the Athenian archons not only 
administered, but also exercised jurisdiction, volun- 
tary as well as contentious—decided disputes, in- 
quired into crimes, and inflicted punishment. Of 
the same mixed nature were the functions of the 
senate of Areopagus, and even of the annual senate 
of Five Hundred, the creation of Kleisthenés. The 
Stratégi, too, as well as the archons, had doubtless 
the double competence, in reference to military, 
naval, and foreign affairs, of issuing orders and of 
punishing by their own authority disobedient par- 


1 See K. F. Herrmann, Griechische Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 53-107, 
and his treatise De Jure et Auctoritate Magistratuum ap. Athen. 
Ρ. 53 (Heidelb. 1829) ; also Rein, Romisches Privatrecht, pp. 26, 408. 
Leips. 1836. M. Laboulaye also insists particularly upon the confa- 
sion of administrative and judiciary functions among the Romans 
(Essai sur les Loix Criminelles des Romains, pp. 23, 79, 107, &c.) : 
and compare Mr. G. C. Lewis, Essay on the Government of Dependen- 
cies, p. 42, with his citation from Hugo, Geschichte des Romischen 
Rechts, p. 42. Mr. Lewis has ‘given just and valuable remarks upon 
the goodness of the received classification of powers 88 ἃ theory, and 
upon the extent to which the separation of them either has been, or can 
be, carried in practice: see also Note E in the same work, p. 347. 

The separation of administrative from judicial functions appears un- 
known in early societies. IM. Meyer observes, respecting the judicial 
institutions of modern Europe, ‘‘ Anciennement les fonctions admini- 
stratives et judiciaires n’étoient pas distinctes. Du temps de la liberté 
des Germains et méme long temps aprés, les plaids de la nation ou 
ceux du comté rendoient la justice et administroient les intéréts na- 
tionaux ou locaux dans une seule et méme assemblée: sous le régime 
féodal, le roi ou l’empereur dans son conseil, sa cour, son parlement 
composé des hauts barons ecclésiastiques et laies, exercait tous les 
droits de souveraineté comme de justice: dans la commune, le bailli, 
mayeur, ou autre fonctionnaire nommé par le prince, administraient 
les intéréts communaux et jugeoient les bourgeois de l’avis de la com- 
_munanté entiére, des corporations qui la composoient, ou des autorités 
et conseils qui la réprésentoient: on n’avoit pas encore soupronné que 
le jugement d’une cause entre particuliers pit étre étranger ἃ la cause 
commune.”’—Meyer, Esprit des Institutions Judiciaires, book v. chap. 
11. vol. it. p. 239; also chap. 18. p. 383. 
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ties: the tmpertum of the magistrates, generally, 
enabled them to enforce their own mandates as 
well as to decide in cases of doubt whether any pri- 
vate citizen had or had not been guilty of infringe- 
ment. Nor was there any appeal from these ma- 
gisterial judgements ; though the magistrates were 
subject, under the Kleisthenean constitution, to 
personal responsibility for their general behaviour, 
before the people judicially assembled, at the ex- 
piration of their year of office—and to the farther 
animadversion of the Ekklesia (or public delibe- 
rative assembly) meeting periodically during the 
course of that year: in some of which Ekklesie, 
the question might formally be raised for deposing 
any magistrate even before his year was expired’. 
Still, in spite of such partial checks, the accu- 
mulation, in the same hand, of powers to admi- 
nister, judge, punish, and decide civil disputes, 
without any other canon than the few laws then — 
existing, and without any appeal—must have been 
painfully felt, and must have often led to corrupt, 
arbitrary, and oppressive dealing: and if this be 
true of individual magistrates, exposed to annual 
accountability, it is not likely to have been less 
true of the senate of Areopagus, which, acting col- 
lectively, could hardly be rendered accountable, and 
in which the members sat for life *. 


1 A case of such deposition of an archon by vote of the public as- 
sembly, even before the year of office was expired, occurs in Demo- 
sthenés, cont, Theokrin. c. 7 : another, the deposition of astratégus, in 
Demosthen. cont. Timoth. c. 3. 

3 Eschines (cont. Ktesiphont, c. 9. p. 373) speaks of the senate of 
Areopagus as ὑπεύθυνος, and so it was doubtless understood to be: 
but it is difficult to see how accountability could be practically enforced 
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I have already mentioned that shortly after the 
return of the expatriated Athenians from Salamis, 
Aristeidés had been impelled by the strong demo- 
cratical sentiment which he found among his coun- 
trymen to propose the abolition of all pecuniary 
qualification for magistracies, so as to render every 
citizen legally eligible. This innovation, however, 
was chiefly valuable as a victory and as an index 
of the predominant sentiment: notwithstanding the 
enlarged promise of eligibility, little change proba- 
bly took place in the fact, and rich men were still 
most commonly chosen. Hence the magistrates, 
possessing the large powers administrative and 
judicial above described—and still more the senate 


of Areopagus, which sat for life—still belonging 


almost entirely to the wealthier class, remained 
animated more or less with the same oligarchical 
interest and sympathies, which manifested them- 
selves in the abuse of authority. At the same 
time the democratical sentiment among the mass 
of Athenians went on steadily increasing from the 
time of Aristeidés to that of Periklés: Athens be- 
came more and more maritime, the population of 
Peirzeus augmented in number as well as in import- 
ance, and the spirit even of the poorest citizen was 
stimulated by that collective aggrandisement of his 
city to which he himself individually contributed. 
Before twenty years had elapsed, reckoning from 
the battle of Platzea, this new fervour of democra- 
against such a body. They could only be responsible in this sense— 
that if any one of their number could be proved to have received a bribe, 
he would be individually punished. But in this sense the dikasteries 


themselves would also be responsible: though it is always affirmed of 
them that they were not responsible. 
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tical sentiment made itself felt in the political con- 
tests of Athens, and found able champions in Pe- 
riklés and Ephialtés, rivals of what may be called 
the conservative party headed by Kimon. 

We have no positive information that it was Peri- 
klés who introduced the lot, in place of election, 
for the choice of archons and various other magi- 
strates: but the change must have been introduced 
nearly at this time, and with a view of equalising 
the chances of office to every candidate, poor as 
well as rich, who chose to give in his name and who 
fulfilled certain personal and family conditions as- 
certained in the dokimasy or preliminary examina- 
tion. But it was certainly to Periklés and Ephialtés 
that Athens owed the elaborate constitution of her 
popular Dikasteries or Jury-courts regularly paid, 
which exercised so important an influence upon the 
character of the citizens. These two eminent men 
deprived both the magistrates, and the senate of 
Areopagus, of all the judicial and penal competence 
which they had hitherto possessed, save and except 
the power of imposing a small fine. This judicial 
power, civil as well as criminal, was transferred to 
numerous dikasts, or panels of jurors selected from 
the citizens ; 6000 of whom were annually drawn by 
lot and sworn, and then distributed into ten panels 
of 500 each, the remainder forming a supplement 
in case of vacancies. The magistrate, instead of 
deciding causes or inflicting punishment by his own 
authority, was now constrained to impanel a jury 
—that is, to submit each particular case, which 
might call for a penalty greater than the small fine 
to which he was competent, to the judgement of 
one or other among these numerous popular dikaste- 
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ries. Which of the ten he should take, was deter- 
mined by lot, so that no one knew beforehand what 
dikastery would try any particular cause: he him- 
self presided over it during the trial and submitted 
to it the question at issue, with the results of his 
own preliminary examination, in addition to the 
speeches of accuser and accused with the state- 
ments of their witnesses. So also the civil judica- 
ture, which had before been exercised in contro- 
versies between man and man by the archons, was 
withdrawn from them and transferred to these di- 
kasteries under the presidence of an archon. It is 
to be remarked, that the system of reference to arbi- 
tration for private causes’ was extensively applied 


1 Respecting the procedure of arbitration at Athens, and the public 
as well as private arbitrators, see the instructive treatise of Hudtwalc- 
ker, Uber die dffentlichen und Privat Schieds-richter (Diaeteten) za 
Athen: Jena, 1812. 

Each arbitrator seems to have sat alone to inquire into and decide 
disputes: he received a small fee of one drachma from both parties : 
also an additional fee when application was made for delay (p. 16). 
Parties might by mutual consent fix upon apy citizen to act as arbi- 
trator: but there were a certain namber of public arbitrators, elected 
or drawn by lot from the citizens every year: and a plaintiff might 
bring his cause before any one of these. They were liable to be pu- 
nished under εὔθυναι, at the end of their year of office, if accused and 
convicted of corruption or unfair dealing. 

The number of these public Diztete or arbitrators was unknown 
when Hudtwalcker’s book was published. An inscription since disco- 
vered by Professor Ross and published in his work, Uber die Demen 
von Attika, p. 22, records the names of ail the Disetetse for the year of 
the archon Antiklés, 5.c. 325, with the name of the tribe to which 
each belonged. 

The total number is 104: the number in each tribe is unequal: the 
largest number is in Kekropis, which furnishes sixteen : the smallest in 
Pandionis, which sends only three. They must have been either elected 
or drawn by lot from the general body of citizens, without any reference 
to tribes. The inscription records the names of the Disetetee for this 
year B.c. 325, in consequence of their being crowned or receiving a vote 
of thanks from the people. The fragment of a like inscription for the 
year 8.c. 337, also exists. 
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at Athens: a certain number of public arbitrators 
were annually appointed, to one of whom (or to 
some other citizen adopted by mutual consent of 
the parties), all private disputes were submitted in 
the first instance. If dissatisfied with the decision, 
either party might afterwards carry the matter 
before the dikastery: but it appears that in many 
cases the decision of the arbitrator was acquiesced 
in without this ultimate resort. 

I do not here mean to affirm that there never 
was any trial by the people before the time of 
Periklés and Ephialtés: I doubt not that before 
their time the numerous judicial assembly called 
Heliza pronounced upon charges against account- 
able magistrates as well as upon various other ac- 
cusations of public importance; and perhaps in 
some cases, separate bodies of them may have been 
drawn by lot for particular trials. But it is not the 
less true, that the systematic distribution and con- 
stant employment of the numerous dikasts of 
Athens cannot have begun before the age of these 
two statesmen, since it was only then that the prac- 
tice of paying them began: for so large a sacrifice 
of time on the part of poor men, wherein M. Boéckh 
states! (doubtless in very exaggerated language) that 
‘*nearly one-third of the citizens sat as judges every 
day,” cannot be conceived without an assured re- 

1 Public Economy of the Athenians, book ii. chap. xiv. p. 227. Engl. 
TM Boéekh must mean that the whole 6000, or nearly the whole, 
were employed every day. It appears to me that this supposition 
greatly overstates both the number of days, and the number of men, 
actually employed. For the inference in the text, however, a much 
smaller number is sufficient. 


See the more accurate remark of Schémann, Antiquit. Juris Public. 
Grecor., sect. lxxi. p. 310. 
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muneration. From and after the time of Periklés, 
these dikasteries were the exclusive assemblies for 
trial of all causes civil as well as criminal, with 
some special exceptions, such as cases of homicide 
arid a few others: but before his time, the greater 
number of these causes had been adjudged either by 
individual magistrates or by the senate of Areopa- 
gus. We may therefore conceive how great and 
important was the revolution wrought by that 
statesman, when he first organised these dikastic 
assemblies into systematic action, and transferred 
to them nearly all the judicial power which had be- 
fore been exercised by magistrates and senate. The 
position and influence of these latter became radi- 
cally altered: the most commanding functions of 
the archon were abrogated, and he retained only 
the power of receiving complaints, inquiring into 
them, exercising some small preliminary interfe- 
rence with the parties for the furtherance of the 
cause or accusation, fixing the day for trial, and 
presiding over the dikastic assembly by whom per- 
emptory verdict was pronounced. His admini- 
strative functions remained unaltered, but his 
powers, inquisitorial and determining, as a judge, 
passed away!. 

f Aristotel. Politic. ii. 9, 3. Καὶ τὴν μὲν ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ βουλὴν 
᾿Εφιάλτης ἐκόλουσε καὶ Περικλῆς" τὰ δὲ δικαστήρια μισθοφόρα κατέστησε 
Περικλῆς" καὶ τοῦτον δὴ τὸν τρόπον ἕκαστος τῶν δημαγωγῶν προήγαγεν, 
αὔξων εἰς τὴν νῦν δημοκρατίαν. Φαίνεται δ᾽ οὐ κατὰ τὴν Σόλωνος γενέσθαι 
τοῦτο προαίρεσιν, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ἀπὸ συμπτώματος. Tis ναναρχίας γὰρ ἐν 
τοῖς Μηδικοῖς ὁ δῆμος αἴτιος γενόμενος ἐφρονηματίσθη, καὶ δημαγωγοὺς 
ἔλαβε φαύλους, ἀντιπολιτευομένων τῶν ἐπιεικῶν ἐπεὶ Σόλων y ἔοικε 
τὴν ἀναγκαιοτάτην ἀποδιδόναι τῷ δήμῳ δύναμιν, τὸ τὰς ἀρχὰς αἱρεῖσθαι 
καὶ εὐθύνειν" μηδὲ γὰρ τούτου κύριος ὧν ὁ δῆμος, δοῦλος ἂν εἴη καὶ πολέ- 
μίος. . 


The words ra δὲ δικαστήρια μισθοφόρα κατέστησε Περικλῆς are com. 
monly translated “ Periklés first gave pay to the dikasteries,”” wherein 
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In reference to the senate of Areopagus also, 
the changes introduced were not less considerable. 
That senate, anterior to the democracy in point of 
date and standing alone in the enjoyment of a life- 
tenure, appears to have exercised an undefined 
and extensive control which long continuance had 
gradually consecrated. It was invested with a 
kind of religious respect, and believed to possess 
mysterious traditions emanating from a divine 
source!: especially, the cognizance which it took 
of intentional homicide was a part of old Attic re- 
ligion not less than of judicature. Though put in 
the background for a time after the expulsion of 
the Peisistratids, it had gradually recovered itself 
when recruited by the new archons under the Klei- 
sthenean constitution; and during the calamitous 
sufferings of the Persian invasion, its forwardness 


it is assumed that these bodies had before judged gratuitously. But it 
appears to me that the words ought to be translated “ Periklés firat 
constituted the paid dikasteries :’’ that is, the dikasteries as well as the 
pay were of his introduction. 

It is evident from this whole passage that Aristotle did not suppose 
the dikasteries, either gratuitous or paid, to have been constituted by 
Solon, but to have been foreign to the purpose of that lawgiver, and to 
have been novelties emanating from Periklés and Ephialtés, at the same 
time that the judicial functions of the senate of Areopagus were cut 
down. 

1 Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. Or. i. p. 91. φυλάττει ras ἀποῤῥή- 
τους διαθήκας, ἐν αἷς τὰ τῆς πόλεως σωτήρια κεῖται, &c. So also Hs- 
chinés calls this senate τὴν σκυθρωπὸν καὶ τῶν μεγίστων κυρίαν βουλὴν 
(cont. Ktesiphont. c. 9, p. 373: compare also cont. Timarchum, c. 16, 
p. 41; Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. c. 65, p.64)). Plutarch, Solon, 
c. 19. τὴν ἄνω βουλὴν ἐπίσκοπον πάντων καὶ φύλακα τῶν νόμων, &c. 

᾿Εδίκαζον οὖν οἱ ᾿Αρεοπαγῖται περὶ πάντων σχεδὸν τῶν σφαλμάτων καὶ 
παρανομιῶν, ὡς ἅπαντά φησιν ᾿Ανδροτίων ἐν πρώτῃ καὶ Φιλόχορος ἐν δευ- 
τέρᾳ καὶ τρίτῃ τῶν ᾿Ατθίδων (Philochorus, Fr. 17-58, ed. Didot, p. 19, 
ed. Siebelis). 

See about the Areopagus, Schémann, Antiq. Jur. Att. sect. Ixvi. ; 
K. F. Hermann, Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 109. 
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and patriotism had been so highly appreciated as 
to procure for it an increased sphere of ascendency. 
Trials for homicide were only a small part of its 
attributions: it exercised judicial competence in 
many other cases besides, and what was of still 
greater moment, it maintained a sort of censorial 
police over the lives and habits of the citizens—it 
professed to enforce ἃ tutelary and paternal disci- 
pline, beyond that which the strict letter of the 
law could mark out, over the indolent, the prodi- 
gal, the undutiful, and the deserters from old rite 
and custom. To crown all, the senate of Areo- 
pagus also exercised a supervision over the public 
assembly, taking care that none of the proceedings 
of those meetings should be such as to infringe the 
established laws of the country. These were powers 
immense as well as undefined, not derived from 
any formal grant of the people, but having their 
source in immemorial antiquity and sustained by 
general awe and reverence: when we read the 
serious expressions of this sentiment in the mouths 
of the later orators—Demosthenés, A¢schinés, or 
Deinarchus—we shall comprehend how strong it 
must have been a century and a half before them, 
at the period of the Persian invasion. Isokratés, in 
his Discourse usually called Areopagiticus, written 
a century and a quarter after that invasion, draws 
a picture of what the senate of Areopagus had been 
while its competence was yet undiminished, and 
ascribes to it a power of interference little short of 
paternal despotism, which he asserts to have been 
most salutary and improving in its effect. That 
the picture of this rhetor is inaccurate—and to a 
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great degree indeed ideal, insinuating his own re- 
commendations under the colour of past realities— 
is sufficiently obvious: but it enables us to presume 
generally the extensive regulating power of the 
senate of Areopagus, in affairs both public and 
private, at the time which we are now describing. 
Such powers were pretty sure to be abused, and 
when we learn that the Spartan senate! was la- 
mentably open to bribery, we can hardly presume 
much better of the life-sitting elders at Athens. 
But even if their powers had been guided by all that 
beneficence of intention which Isokratés affirms, 
they were in their nature such as could only be 
exercised over a passive and stationary people: and 
the course of events at Athens, at that time pecu- 
liarly, presented conditions altogether the reverse. 
During the pressure of the Persian invasion, in- 
deed, the senate of Areopagus had been armed 
with more than ordinary authority, which it had 
employed so creditably as to strengthen its influ- 
ence and tighten its supervision during the period 
immediately following: but that same trial had also 
called forth in the general body of the citizens a 
fresh burst of democratical sentiment, and an aug- 
mented consciousness of force, both individual and 
national. Here then were two forces, not only di- 
stinct but opposite and conflicting, both put into 
increased action at the same time*. Nor was this 


1 Aristotel]. Politic. ii. 6, 18. 

2 Aristotle particularly indicates these two conflicting tendencies in 
Athens, the one immediately following the other, in a remarkable pas- 
sage of his Politics (v. 3, 5). 

Μεταβάλλουσι δὲ καὶ εἰς ὀλιγαρχίαν καὶ els δῆμον καὶ εἰς πολίτειαν ἐκ 
τοῦ εὐδοκιμῆσαί τι ἣ αὐξηθῆναι ἢ ἀρχεῖον ἣ μόριον τῆς πόλεως" οἷον, ἡ ἐν 
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all: a novel cast was just then given to Athenian 
life and public habits by many different circum- 
stances—the enlargement of the city, the creation 
of the fortified port and new town of Peirzus, the 
introduction of an increased nautical population, 
the active duties of Athens as head of the Delian 
confederacy, &c. All these circumstances tended 
to open new veins of hope and feeling, and new 
lines of action, in the Athenians between 480-460 
B.c,, and by consequence to render the interference 
of the senate of Areopagus, essentially old-fashion- 
ed and conservative as it was, more and more diffi- 
cult. But at: the very time when prudence would 
have counselled that it should have been relaxed 
or modified, the senate appear to have rendered it 
stricter, or at least to have tried to do so: which 
could not fail to raise against them a considerable 
body of enemies. Not merely the democratical in- 
novators, but also the representatives of new inter- 
ests generally at Athens, became opposed to the 
senate as an organ of vexatious repression, em- 
ployed for oligarchical purposes’. 

From the character of the senate of Areopagus, 
and the ancient reverence with which it was sur- 


᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ βουλὴ εὐδοκιμήσασα ἐν τοῖς Μηδικοῖς ἔδοξε συντονωτέραν 
ποιῆσαι τὴν πολιτείαν. Καὶ πάλιν ὁ ναυτικὸς ὄχλος γενόμενος αἴτιος τῆς 
περὶ Σαλαμῖνα νίκης καὶ διὰ ταύτης τῆς ἡγεμονίας καὶ διὰ τὴν κατὰ Ga- 
λατταν δύναμιν, τὴν δημοκρατίαν ἰσχυροτέραν ἐποίησεν. 

The word συντονωτέραν (“ stricter, more rigid ’’) stands opposed in 
another passage to ἀνειμένας (iv. 3, 5). 

1 Plutarch, Reipub. Ger. Precept. p. 805. Οὐκ ἀγνοῶ δὲ, ὅτι βουλὴν 
τινες ἐπαχθῆ καὶ ὀλιγαρχικὴν κολούσαντες, ὥσπερ ᾿Ἐφιάλτης ᾿Αθήνῃσι καὶ 
Φορμίων παρ᾽ ᾿Ηλείοις, δύναμιν ἅμα καὶ δόξαν ἔσχον. 

About the oligarchical character of the Areopagites, see Deinarchus 
cont. Demosthen. pp. 46, 98. 
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rounded, it served naturally as a centre of action to 
the oligarchical or conservative party—that party 
which desired to preserve the Kleisthenean consti- 
tution unaltered, with undiminished authority, ad- 
ministrative as well as judicial, both to individual 
magistrates and to the collective Areopagus. Of 
this sentiment, at the time of which we are now 
speaking, Kimon was the most conspicuous leader, 
and his brilliant victories at the Eurymedon, as 
well as his exploits in other warlike enterprises, 
doubtless strengthened very much his political in- 
fluence at home. The same party also probably 
included the large majority of rich and old families 
at Athens; who, so long as the magistracies were 
elected and not chosen by lot, usually got them- 
selves chosen, and had every interest in keeping 
the power of such offices as high as they could. 
Moreover the party was farther strengthened by 
the pronounced support of Sparta, imparted chiefly 
through Kimon, proxenus of Sparta at Athens. Of 
course such aid could only have been indirect, yet 
it appears to have been of no inconsiderable mo- 
ment—for when we consider that A®gina had been 
in ancient feud with Athens, and Corinth in a tem- 
per more hostile than friendly, the good feeling of 
the Lacedemonians might well appear to Athenian 
citizens eminently desirable to preserve: and the 
philo-Laconian character of the leading men at 
Athens contributed to disarm the jealousy of Sparta 
during that critical period while the Athenian mari- 
time ascendency was in progress’. 

The political opposition between Periklés and 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16; Themistoklés, c. 20. 
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Kimon was hereditary, since Xanthippus the father 
of the former had been the accuser of Miltiadés the 
father of the latter. Both were of the first families 
in the city, and this, combined with the military 
talents of Kimon and the great statesmanlike supe- 
riority of Periklés, placed both the one and the 
other at the head of the two political parties which 
divided Athens. Perikiés must have begun his 
political career very young, since he maintained a 
position first of great influence, and afterwards of 
unparalleled moral and political ascendency, for the 
long period of forty years, against distinguished 
rivals, bitter assailants, and unscrupulous libellers 
(about 467-428 s.c.). His public life began about 
the time when Themistoklés was ostracised, and 
when Aristeidés was passing off the stage, and he 
soon displayed a character which combined the 
pecuniary probity of the one with the resource and 
large views of the other ; superadding to both a 
discretion and mastery of temper never disturbed 
—an excellent musical and lettered education re- 
ceived from Pythokleidés—an eloquence such as no 
one before had either heard or conceived—and the 
best philosophy which the age afforded. His mili- 
tary duties as a youthful citizen were faithfully and 
strenuously performed, but he was timid in his first 
political approaches to the people—a fact perfectly 
in unison with the caution of his temperament, but 
which some of his biographers’ explained by saying 
that he was afraid of being ostracised, and that his 
countenance resembled that of the despot Peisi- 
stratus. We may be pretty sure however that this 
1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 4-7 seq. 
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personal resemblance (like the wonderful dream 
ascribed to his mother’ when pregnant of him) was 
an after-thought of enemies when his ascendency was 
already established—and that young beginners were 
in little danger of ostracism. The complexion of 
political parties in Athens had greatly changed since 
the days of Themistoklés and Aristeidés ; for the 
Kleisthenean constitution, though enlarged by the 
latter after the return from Salamis to the extent of 
making all citizens without exception eligible for 
magistracy, had become unpopular with the poorer 
citizens and to the keener democratical feeling 
which now ran through Athens and Peirzus. 

It was to this democratical party—the party of 


movement against that of resistance, or of reformers cai 


against conservatives, if we are to employ modern 
phraseology—that Periklés devoted his great rank, 
character, and abilities. From the low arts, which 
it is common to ascribe to one who espouses the 
political interests of the poor ag&inst the rich, he 
was remarkably exempt: he was indefatigable in his 
attention to public business, but he went little into 
society, and disregarded almost to excess the airs of 
popularity: his eloquence was irresistibly impress- 
ive, yet he was by no means prodigal of it, taking 
care to reserve himself, like the Salaminian trireme, 
for solemn occasions, and preferring for the most 
part to employ the agency of friends and partisans’® : 
moreover he imbibed from his friend and teacher 
Anaxagoras a tinge of physical philosophy which 


1 Herodot. vi. 131. 
2 Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Precept. p. 812; Periklés, c. 5, 6, 7. 
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greatly strengthened his mind! and armed him 
against many of the reigning superstitions—but 
which at the same time tended to rob him of the 
sympathy of the vulgar, rich as well as poor. The 
arts of demagogy were in fact much more cultivated 
by the oligarchical Kimon, whose open-hearted 
familiarity of manner was extolled, by his personal 
friend the poet Ion, in contrast with the reserved 
and stately demeanour of his rival Periklés. Kimon 
employed the rich plunder, procured by his mari- 
time expeditions, in public decorations as well as 
in largesses to the poorer citizens—throwing open 
his fields and fruits to all the inhabitants of his 
deme, and causing himself to be attended in public 
by well-dressed slaves, directed to tender their warm 
tunics in exchange for the threadbare garments of 
those who seemed in want; while the property of 
Periklés was administered with a strict, though 
benevolent economy, by his ancient steward Evan- 
gelus—the produce of his lands being all sold, and 
the consumption of his house supplied by purchase 
in the market®. It was by such regularity that his 
perfect and manifest independence of all pecuniary 
seduction was sustained. In taste, in talent, and in 
character, Kimon was the very opposite of Periklés 
—a brave and efficient commander, a lavish distri- 
butor, a man of convivial and amorous habits, but 
incapable of sustained attention to business, un- 
taught in music or letters, and endued with Laconian 

1 Plato, Pheedrus, c. 54, p. 279; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 8 ; Xenoph. 
Memor. i. 2, 46. 


3 Plutarch, Periklés, c.9, 16; Kimon, c. 10; Reipubl. Gerend. Pra- 
cept. p. 818. 
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aversion to rhetoric and philosophy ; while the as- 
cendency of Periklés was founded on his admirable 
combination of civil qualities—probity, firmness, 
diligence, judgement, eloquence, and power of gui- 
ding partisans. As a military commander, though 
noway deficient in personal courage, he rarely 
courted distinction, and was principally famous for 
his care of the lives of the citizens, discountenan- 
cing all rash or distant enterprises: his private habits 
were sober and recluse—his chief conversation was 
with Anaxagoras, Protagoras', Zeno, the musician 
Damon, and other philosophers—while the tender- 
est domestic attachment bound him to the engaging 
and cultivated Aspasia. 

Such were the two men who stood forward at this 
time as most conspicuous in Athenian party-contest 
—the expanding democracy against the stationary 
democracy of the past generation, which now passed 
by the name of oligarchy—the ambitious and talka- 
tive energy, spread even among the poor population, 
which was now forming more and more the cha- 
racteristic of Athens, against the unlettered and 
uninquiring valour of the conquerors of Marathon’. 
Ephialtés, son of Sophénidés, was at this time the 
leading auxiliary, seemingly indeed the equal of 
Periklés, and noway inferior to him in personal pro- 
bity, though he was a poor man’: as to aggressive 
political warfare, he was even more active than Peri- 
klés, who appears throughout his long public life to 


1 The personal intercourse between Periklés and Protagoras is at- 
tested by the interesting fragment of the latter which we find in Plu- 
tarch, Consolat. ad Apollonium, c. 33, p. 119. 

2 Aristophan. Nubes, 972, 1000 seg. and Rane, 1071. 

* Plutarch, Kimon, c. 10; Aélian, V. H. ii. 43; xi. 9. 
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have manifested but little bitterness against political 
enemies. Unfortunately our scanty knowledge of the 
history of Athens brings before us only some general 
causes and a few marked facts : the details and the 
particular persons concerned are not within our 
sight : yet the actual course of political events de- 
pends everywhere mainly upon these details, as well 
as upon the general causes. Before Ephialtés ad- 
vanced his main proposition for abridging the com- 
petence of the senate of Areopagus, he appears to 
have been strenuous in repressing the practical 
abuse of magisterial authority, by accusations 
brought against the magistrates at the period of 
their regular accountability. After repeated efforts, 
to check the practical abuse of these magisterial 
powers', Ephialtés and Periklés were at last con- 
ducted to the proposition of cutting them down 
permanently, and introducing an altered system. 
We are not surprised to find that such proceed- 
ings provoked extreme bitterness of party-feeling, 
and it is probable that this temper may have partly 
dictated the accusation preferred against Kimon 
(about 463 s.c.) after the surrender of Thasos, for 
alleged reception of bribes from the Macedonian 
prince Alexander—an accusation of which he was 
acquitted. At this time the oligarchical or Kimo- 
nian party was decidedly the most powerful: and 
when the question was proposed for sending troops 
to aid the Lacedzemonians in reducing the revolted 
Helots on Ithémé, Kimon carried the people along 
1 Plutarch, Periklés,c. 10: compare Valer. Maxim. iii. 8,4. "Eqx- 
GArny μὲν οὖν, φοβερὸν ὄντα τοῖς ὀλιγαρχικοῖς καὶ περὶ ras εὐθύνας καὶ 


διώξεις τῶν τὸν δῆμον ἀδικούντων ἀπαραίτητον, ἐπιβουλεύσαντες οἱ ἐχθροὶ 
de ᾿Αριστοδίκου τοῦ Ταναγρικοῦ κρνφαίως ἀνεῖλον, &c. 
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with him to comply, by an appeal to their generous 
feelings, in spite of the strenuous opposition of 
Ephialtés'. But when Kimon and the Athenian 
hoplites returned home, having been dismissed by 
Sparta under circumstances of insulting suspicion 
(as has been mentioned in the preceding chapter), 
the indignation of the citizens was extreme: they 
renounced their alliance with Sparta, and entered 
into amity with Argos. Of course the influence of 
Kimon, and the position of the oligarchical party, 
was materially changed by this incident: and in 
the existing bitterness of political parties, it is not 
surprising that his opponents should take the op- 
portunity for proposing soon afterwards a vote of 
ostracism*—a challenge, indeed, which may perhaps 
have been accepted not unwillingly by Kimon and 
his party, since they might still fancy themselves 
the strongest, and suppose that the sentence of 
banishment would fall upon Ephialtés or Periklés. 
However, the vote ended in the expulsion of Kimon, 
a sure proof that his opponents were now in the as- 
cendent. On this occasion, as on the preceding, we 
see the ostracism invoked to meet a period of intense 
political conflict, the violence of which it would at 
least abate, by removing fur the time one of the 
contending leaders. 


1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16. 

3 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 17. Οἱ δὲ πρὸς ὀργὴν ἀπελθόντες ἤδη τοῖς λα- 
κωνίζουσι φανερῶς ἐχαλέπαινον, καὶ τὸν Κίμωνα μικρᾶς ἐπιλαβόμενοι 
προφάσεως ἐξωστράκισαν εἰς ἔτη δέκα. 

I transcribe this passage as a specimen of the inaccurate manner in 
which the ostracism is so often described. Plutarch says—‘‘ The Athe- 
nians took advantage of a slight pretence to ostracise Kimon :’’ but it 
was the peculiar characteristic of ostracism that it had no pretence : it 
was a judgement passed without specific or assigned cause. 
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It was now that Periklés and Ephialtés carried 
their important scheme of judicial reform. The 
senate of Areopagus was deprived of its discretion- 
ary censorial power, as well as of all its judicial 
competence except that which related to homicide. 
The individual magistrates, as well as the senate 
of Five Hundred, were also stripped of their judi- 
cial attributes (except the power of imposing a 
small fine’), which were transferred to the newly- 
created panels of salaried dikasts, lotted off in ten 
divisions from the aggregate Heliza. Ephialtés* 
first brought down the laws of Solon from the acro- 
polis to the neighbourhoéd of the market-place, 
where the dikasteries sat—a visible proof that the 
judicature was now popularised. 

In the representations of many authors, the full 
bearing of this great constitutional change is very 
inadequately conceived. What we are commonly 
told, is, that Periklés was the first to assign a sa- 
lary to these numerous dikasteries at Athens; he 
bribed the people with the public money (says Plu- 
tarch), in order to make head against Kimon, who 


. bribed them out of his own private purse: as if the 


pay were the main feature in the case, and as if all 
which Periklés did was, to make himself popular by 
paying the dikasts for judicial service which they 


᾿ had before rendered gratuitously. The truth is, that 


this numerous army of dikasts, distributed into ten 
regiments and summoned to act systematically 
throughout the year, was now for the first time 
organised: the commencement of their pay is also 


1 Demosthen. cont. Euerg. et Mnesibul. c. 12. 
? Harpokration—‘O κάτωθεν vépos—Pollux, vill. 128. 
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the commencement of their regular judicial action. 
What Periklés really did was to sever for the first 
time from the administrative competence of the 
magistrates that judicial authority which had ori- 
ginally gone along with it. The great men who 
had been accustomed to hold these offices were 
lowered both in influence and authority!: while on 
the other hand a new life, habit, and sense of 
power, sprung up among the poorer citizens. A 
plaintiff having cause of civil action, or an accuser 
invoking punishment against citizens guilty of in- 
jury either to himself or to the state, had still to 
address himself to one or other of the archons, but 
it was only with a view of ultimately arriving be- 
fore the dikastery by whom the cause was to be 
tried. While the magistrates acting individually 
were thus restricted to simple administration and 
preliminary police, they experienced a still more 
serious loss of power in their capacity of members 
of the Areopagus, after the year of archonship was 


1 Aristot. Polit. iv. 5,6. ἔτε δ᾽ of ταῖς ἀρχαῖς ἐγκαλοῦντες τὸν δῆμόν 
φασι δεῖν κρίνειν" ὁ 8 ἀσμένως δέχεται τὴν πρόκλησιν᾽ ὥστε καταλύονται 
πᾶσαι al ἀρχαί, &c.: compare vi. 1, 8. 

The remark of Aristotle is not justly applicable to the change effected 
by Periklés, which transferred the power taken from the magistrates, 
not to the people, but to certain specially constituted, though nume- 
rous and popular dikasteries, sworn to decide in conformity with known 
and written laws. Nor is the separation of judicial competence from 
administrative, to be characterised as “ dissolving or extinguishing ma- 
gisterial authority.” On the contrary, it is conformable to the best 
modern notions. Periklés cannot be censured for having effected this 
separation, however persons may think that the judicature which he 
constituted was objectionable. 

Plato seems also to have conceived administrative power as essen- 
tially accompanied by judicial (Legg. vi. p. 767)---πάντα ἄρχοντα ἀναγ- 
καῖον καὶ δικαστὴν εἶναι trivey—an opinion doubtless perfectly just, up 
to a certain narrow limit: the separation between the two sorts of 
powers cannot be rendered absolutely complete. 
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expired. Instead of their previous unmeasured 
range of supervision and interference, they were 
now deprived of all judicial sanction beyond that 
small power of fining which was still left both to 
individual magistrates, and to the senate of Five 
Hundred. But the cognizance of homicide was 
still expressly reserved to them—for the procedure, 
in this latter case religious not less than judicial, 
was so thoroughly consecrated by ancient feel- 
ing, that no reformer could venture to disturb or 
remove it!. It was upon this same ground proba- 


1 Demosthen. cont. Neer. p. 1372; cont. Aristokrat. p. 642. 

Meier (Attischer Prozess, p. 143) thinks that the senate of Areopagus 
was also deprived of its cognizance of homicide as well as of its other 
functions, and that this was only restored after the expulsion of the 
Thirty. He supposes this to be proved by a passage of Lysias which 
he produces (De Cade Eratosthenis, p. 31-33). 

M. Boéckh and O. Miller adopt the same opinion as Meier, and 
seemingly on the authority of the same passage (see the Dissertation of 
O. Miiller on the Eumenides of Aschylus, p. 113, Eng. transl.). But 
in the first place, this opinion is contradicted by an express statement 
in the anonymous biographer of Thucydidés, who mentions the trial of 
Pyrilampés for murder before the Areopagus; and contradicted also, 
seemingly, by Xenophon (Memorab. iii. 5, 20); in the next place, the 
passage of Lysias appears to me to bear a different meaning. He says, 
ᾧ καὶ πάτριόν ἐστι καὶ ἐφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἀποδέδοται τοῦ φόνου τὰς δίκας δικά- 
(exw; now (even if we admit the conjectural reading ἐφ᾽ ὑμῶν in place of 
ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν to be correct) still this restoration of functions to the Areopagus 
refers naturally to the restored democracy after the violent interruption 
occasioned by the oligarchy of Thirty. Considering how many persons 
the Thirty caused to be violently put to death, and the complete sub- 
version of all the laws which they introduced, it seems impossible to 
suppose that the Areopagus could have continued to hold its sittings 
and try accusations for intentional homicide, under their government. 
On the retarn of the democracy after the Thirty were expelled, the 
functions of the senate of Areopagus would return also. 

If the supposition of the eminent authors mentioned above were 
correct—if it were true that the Areopagus was deprived not only of 
its supervising fanction generally, but also of its cognizance of homi- 
cide, during the fifty-five years which elapsed between the motion of 
Ephialtés and the expulsion of the Thirty—this senate must have been 
without any functions at all during that long interval; it must have 
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bly that the stationary party defended all the pre- 
rogatives of the senate of Areopagus—denouncing 
the curtailments proposed by Ephialtés as impious 
and guilty innovations’. How extreme their re- 


been for all practical purposes non-existent. But during so long a pe- 
riod of total suspension, the citizens would have lost all their respect 
for it; it could not have retained so much influence as we know that it 
actually possessed immediately before the Thirty (Lysias c. Eratosth. c. 
11, p. 126) ; and it would hardly have been revived after the expulsion 
of the Thirty. Whereas by preserving during that period its jurisdiction 
in cases of homicide, apart from those more extended privileges which 
had formerly rendered it obnoxious, the ancient traditional respect for 
it was kept alive, and it was revived after the fall of the Thirty as a ve- 
nerable part of the old democracy; even apparently with some exten- 
sion of privileges. 

The inferences which O. Miiller wishes to draw, as to the facts of 
these times, from the Eumenides of schylus, appear to me ill-sup- 
ported. In order to sustain his view that by virtue of the proposition 
of Ephialtés ‘‘ the Areopagus almost entirely ceased to be a high Court 
of Judicature’ (sect. 36, p. 109), he is forced to alter the chronology of 
the events, and to affirm that the motion of Ephialtés must have been 
carried subsequently to the representation of the Eumenides, though 
Diodorus mentions it in the year next but cne before, and there is nothing 
to contradict him. All that we can safely infer from the very indistinct 
allusions in schylas, is, that he himself was full of reverence for the 
Areopagus, and that the season was one in which party bitterness ran 
so high as to render something like civil war (ἐμφύλιον “Apn, v. 864) 
within the scope of reasonable apprehension. Probably he may have 
been averse to the diminution of the privileges of the Areopagus by 
Ephialtés : yet even thus much is not altogether certain, inasmuch as 
he puts it forward prominently and specially as a tribunal for homicide, 
exercising this jurisdiction by inherent prescription, and confirmed in 
it by the Eumenides themselves. Now when we consider that such 
jurisdiction was precisely the thing confirmed and left by Ephialtés to 
the Areopagus, we might plausibly argue that Aschylus, by enhancing 
the solemnity and predicting the perpetuity of the remaining privilege, 
intended to conciliate those who resented the recent innovations, and to 
soften the hatred between the two opposing parties. 

The opinion of Boéckh, O. Miiller, and Meier,—respecting the with- 
drawal from the senate of Areopagus of the judgements on homicide, 
by the proposition of Ephialtés—has been discussed and (in my judge- 
ment) refuted by Forchhammer—in a valuable Dissertation—De Areo- 
pago pon privato per Ephialten Homicidii Judiciis. Kiel, 1828. 

1 This is the language of those authors whom Diodorus copied 
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sentment became, when these reforms were carried 
—and how fierce was the collision of political par- 
ties at this moment—we may judge by the result. 
The enemies of Ephialtés caused him to be privately 
assassinated, by the hand of a Bceotian of Tanagra 
named Aristodikus. Such a crime—rare in the 
political annals of Athens, for we come to no known 
instance of it afterwards until the oligarchy of the 
Four Hundred in 41] 3s.c.—marks at once the 
gravity of the change now introduced, the fierce- 
ness of the opposition offered, and the unscrupulous 
character of the conservative party : Kimon was in 
exile and had no share in the deed. Doubtless the 
assassination of Ephialtés produced an effect unfa- 
vourable in every way to the party who procured 
it: the popular party in their resentment must have 
become still more attached to the judicial reforms 
just assured to them, while the hands of Penklés, 
the superior leader left behind and now acting sin- 
gly, must have been materially strengthened. 

It is from this point that the administration of 
that great man may be said to date: he was now 
the leading adviser (we might almost say Prime 
Minister) of the Athenian people. His first years 
were marked by a series of brilliant successes— 
(Diodor. xi. 77)—od μὴν ἀθρόως ye διέφυγε τηλικούτοις ἀνομή- 
μασιν ἐπιβαλόμενος (Ephialtés), ἀλλὰ τῆς νυκτὸς ἀναιρεθεὶς, ἄδηλον 
ἔσχε τὴν τοῦ βίου τελευτήν. Compare Pausanias, i. 29, 15. 

Plutarch (Periklés, c. 10) cites Aristotle as having mentioned the 
assassination of Ephialtés. Antipho, however, states that the assassin 
was never formally known or convicted (De Cede Hero. c. 68). 

The enemies of Periklés circulated a report, (mentioned by Idome- 
neus,) that it was he who had procured the assassination of Ephialtés, 
from jealousy of the superiority of the latter (Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10). 


We may infer from this report how great the eminence of Ephialtés 
was. 
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already mentioned—-the acquisition of Megara as 
an ally, and the victorious war against Corinth and 
/Kgina. But when he proposed the great and va- 
luable improvement of the Long Walls, thus making 
one city of Athens and Peirzeus, the same oligar- 
chical party, which had opposed his judicial changes 
and assassinated Ephialtés, again stood forward in 
vehement resistance. Finding direct opposition un- 
availing, they did not scruple to enter into treason- 
able correspondence with Sparta—invoking the aid 
of aforeign force for the overthrow of the democracy: 
so odious had it become in their eyes, since the recent 
Innovations. How serious was the hazard incurred 
by Athens, near the time of the battle of Tanagra, © 
has been already recounted ; together with the ra- 
pid and unexpected reconciliation of parties after 
that battle, principally owing to the generous pa- 
triotism of Kimon and his immediate friends. He 
was restored from ostracism on this occasion, be- 
fore his full time had expired, and the rivalry be- 
tween him and Periklés henceforward becomes 
mitigated, or even converted into a compromise’, 
whereby the internal affairs of the city were left to 
the one and the conduct of foreign expeditions to 
the other. The successes of Athens during the 
ensuing ten years were more brilliant than ever, 
and she attained the maximum of her power: 
which doubtless had a material effect in imparting 


1 The intervention of Elpiniké, the sister of Kimon, in bringing about 
this compromise between her brother and Periklés, is probable enough 
(Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10, and Kimon, c. 14). Clever and engaging, 
she seerns to have played an active part in the political intrigues of the 
day : but we are not at all called upon to credit the scandals insinuated 
by Eupolis and Stesimbrotus. 
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stability to the democracy, as well as to the admi- 
nistration of Periklés—and enabled both the one 
and the other to stand the shock of those great 
public reverses, which deprived the Athenians of 
their dependent landed alliances, during the inter- 
val between the defeat of Koréneia and the thirty 
years’ truce. 

Along with the important judicial revolution 
brought about by Periklés, were introduced other 
changes belonging to the same scheme and sy- 
stem. 

Thus a general power of supervision, both over 
the magistrates and over the public assembly, was 
vested in seven magistrates, now named for the 
first time, called Nomophylakes or Law-Guardians, 
and doubtless changed every year. These Nomo- 
phylakes sat alongside of the Proédri or presidents 
both in the senate and in the public assembly, and 
were charged with the duty of interposing when- 
ever any step was taken or any proposition made 
contrary to the existing laws: they were also em- 
powered to constrain the magistrates to act accord- 
ing to law’. We do not know whether they pos- 


1 We hear about these Nomophylakes in a distinct statement cited 
from Philochorus, by Photius, Lexic. p. 674, Porson. Νομοφύλακες" 
ἕτεροί εἰσι τῶν θεσμοθετῶν, ὡς Φιλόχορος ἐν {°° of μὲν γὰρ ἄρχοντες ἀνέ- 
βαινον εἰς ΓΑρειον πάγον ἐστεφανώμενοι, οἱ δὲ νομοφύλακες χρύσια στρό- 
φια ἄγοντες" καὶ ταῖς θεαῖς ἐνάντιον ἀρχόντων ἐκαθέζοντο" καὶ τὴν πομπὴν 
ἔπεμπον τῇ ΠΙαλλάδι' τὰς δὲ ἀρχὰς ἠνάγκαζον τοῖς νόμοις χρῆσθαι" καὶ ἐν 
τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ καὶ ἐν τῇ βουλῇ μετὰ τῶν προέδρων ἐκάθηντο, κωλύοντες τὰ 
ἀσύμφορα τῇ πόλει πράττειν' ἕπτα δὲ ἧἦσαν' καὶ κατέστησαν, ὡς Φιλὄχο- 
ρος, ὅτε ᾿Εφιάλτης μόνῃ κατέλιπε τῇ ἐξ ᾿Αρείον πάγου βουλῇ τὰ ὑπὲρ τοῦ 
σώματος. 

Harpokration, Pollux, and Suidas, give substantially the same ac- 
count of these magistrates, though none except Photius mentions the 
exact date of their appointment. There is no adequate ground for the 
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sessed the presidency of a dikastery—that is, whe- 
ther they could themselves cause one of the panels 
of jurors to be summoned, and put an alleged de- 
linquent on his trial before it, under their presi- 
dency—or whether they were restricted to entering 
a formal protest, laying the alleged illegality before 
the public assembly. To appoint magistrates how- 
ever, invested with this special trust of watching 
and informing, was not an unimportant step ; for it 
would probably enable Ephialtés to satisfy many 
objectors who feared to abolish the superintending 
power of the Areopagus without introducing any 
substitute. The Nomophylakes were honoured 
with a distinguished place at the public processions 
and festivals, and were even allowed (like the Ar- 
chons) to enter the senate of Areopagus after their 
year of office had expired: but they never acquired 
any considerable power such as that senate had 
itself exercised. Their interference must have been 
greatly superseded by the introduction, and in- 
creasing application of the Graphé Paranomén, 
presently to be explained; nor are they even no- 
ticed in the description of that misguided assembly 
which condemned the six generals after the battle 
of Arginusz, by a gross violation of legal form not 
less than of substantial justice’. After the expul- 
sion of the Thirty, the senate of Areopagus was 
again invested with a supervision over magistrates, 
though without anything like its ancient ascend- 
ency. 


doubt which M. Boéckh expresses about the accuracy of this state- 
ment: see Schémann, Antiq. Jur. Pub. Grec. sect. Ixvi.; and Cicero, 
Legg. iii. 20. 
1 See Xenophon, Hellenic. i. 7; Andokidés de Mysteriis, p. 40. 
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Another important change, which we may with 
probability refer to Periklés, is, the institution of 
the Nomothetz. These men were in point of fact 
dikasts, members of the 6000 citizens annually 
sworn in that capacity: but they were not, like the 
dikasts for trying causes, distributed into panels 
or regiments known by a particular letter and act- 
ing together throughout the entire year: they were 
lotted off to sit together only on special occasion 
and as the necessity arose. According to the re- 
form now introduced, the Ekklesia or public as- 
sembly, even with the sanction of the senate of Five 
Hundred, became incompetent either to pass a new 
law or to repeal a law already in existence ; it could 
only enact a psephism—that is, properly speaking, 
a decree applicable only to a particular case; though 
the word was used at Athens in a very large sense, 
sometimes comprehending decrees of general as 
well as permanent application. In reference to 
laws, a peculiar judicial procedure was established. 
The Thesmothete were directed annually to exa- 
mine the existing laws, noting any contradictions 
or double laws on the same matter ; and in the first 
prytany (tenth part) of the Attic year, on the 
eleventh day, an Ekklesia was held, in which the 
first business was to go through the laws seriate, 
and submit them for approval or rejection: first 
beginning with the laws relating to the senate, next 
those of more general import, especially such as de- 
termined the functions and competence of the ma- 
gistrates. If any law was condemned by the vote 
of the public assembly, or if any citizen had a new 
law to propose, the third assembly of the Prytany 
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was employed, previous to any other business, in 
the appointment of Nomothetz and in the provi- 
8101) of means to pay their salary. Previous notice 
was required to be given publicly by every citizen 
who had new propositions of the sort to make, in 
. order that the time necessary for the sitting of the 
Nomothetz might be measured according to the 
number of matters to be submitted to their cogni- 
zance. Public advocates were farther named to 
undertake the formal defence of all the laws at- 
tacked, and the citizen who proposed to repeal them 
had to make out his case against this defence, to the 
satisfaction of the assembled Nomothetz. These 
latter were taken from the 6000 sworn dikasts, and 
were of different numbers according to circum- 
stances : sometimes we hear of them as 500, some- 
times as 1000—and we may be certain that the 
number was always considerable. 

The effect of this institution was, to place the 
making or repealing of laws under the same solem- 
nities and guarantees as the trying of causes or 
accusations in judicature. We must recollect that 
the citizens who attended the Ekklesia or public 
assembly were not sworn like the dikasts ; nor had 
they the same solemnity of procedure, nor the same 
certainty of hearing both sides of the question set 
forth, nor the same full preliminary notice. How 
much the oath sworn was brought to act upon 
the minds of the dikasts, we may see by the fre- 
quent appeals to it in the orators, who contrast 
them with the unsworn public assembly’. And 


1 Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 20, pp. 725,726. "Ap’ οὖν τῳ δοκεῖ 
συμφέρειν τῇ πόλει τοιοῦτος νόμος, ὃς δικαστηρίον γνώσεως αὐτὸς Kupt- 
ὦτερος ἔσται, καὶ τὰς ὑπὸ τῶν ὁμωμοκότων γνώσεις τοῖς ἀνωμότοις προσ- 
τάξει λύειν ;--- Ἐνθυμεῖσθε, ἀπὸ τοῦ δικαστηρίου καὶ τῆς καταγνώσεως οἱ 
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there can be no doubt that the Nomothetz afforded 
much greater security than the public assembly, for 
a proper decision. That security depended upon 
the same principle as we see to pervade all the con- 
stitutional arrangements of Athens; upon a frac- 
tion of the people casually taken, but sufficiently . 
numerous to have the same interest with the whole, 
—not permanent but delegated for the occasion,— 
assembled under a solemn sanction,—and furnished 
with a full exposition of both sides of the case. 
The power of passing psephisms or special decrees, 
still remained with the public assembly, which was 
doubtless much more liable to be surprised into 
hasty or inconsiderate decision than either the Di- 
kastery or the Nomothete—in spite of the neces- 
sity of previous authority from the senate of Five 
Hundred, before any proposition could be sub- 
mitted to it. 


As an additional security both to the public as- 


διεπήδησεν (Timokratés) ἐπὶ τὸν δῆμον, ἐκκλέπτων τὸν ἠδικηκότα ' Com- 
pare Demosthen. cont. Eubulid. c. 15. 

See, about the Nomothete, Schémann, De Comitiis, ch. vii. p. 248 
seqgg., and Platner, Prozess und Klagen bey den Attikern, Abschn. ii. 
3, 3, p. 33 segq. 

Both of them maintain, in my opinion erroneously, that the Nomo- 
thetze are an institution of Solon. Demosthenés indeed ascribes it to 
Solon (Schomann, p. 268): but this counts in my view for nothing, 
when I see that all the laws which he cites for governing the proceed- 
ings of the Nomothetz, bear unequivocal evidence of a time much later. 
Schomann admits this to a certain extent, and in reference to the style 
of these lawe—‘ Illorum quidem fragmentorum, que in Timokratea 
extant, recentiorem Solonis etate formam atque orationem apertum est.” 
But it is not merely the style which proves them to be of post-Solonian 
date: it is the mention of post-Solonian institutions, such as the ten 
prytanies into which the year was divided, the ten statues of the Epo- 
nymi—all derived from the creation of the ten tribes by Kleisthenés. 
On the careless employment of the name of Solon by the orators when- 
ever they desire to make a strong impression on the dikasts, I have 
already remarked. 
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sembly and the Nomothetee against being entrapped 
into decisions contrary to existing law, another re- 
markable provision has yet to be mentioned—a 
provision probably introduced by Periklés at the 
same time as the formalities of law-making by 
means of specially delegated Nomothete. This 
was the Graphé Paranomén— indictment for infor- 
mality or illegality—which might be brought on 
certain grounds against the proposer of any law or 
any psephism, and rendered him liable to punish- 
ment by the dikastery. He was required in bring- 
ing forward his new measure to take care that it 
should not be in contradiction with any pre-existing 
law—or if there were any such contradiction, to give 
formal notice of it, to propose the repeal of that 
which existed, and to write up publicly beforehand 
what his proposition was—in order that there might 
never be two contradictory laws at the same time 
in operation, nor any illegal decree passed either 
by the senate or by the public assembly. If he 
neglected this precaution, he was liable to prose- 
cution under the Graphé Paranomén, which any 
Athenian citizen might bring against him before 
the dikastery, through the intervention and under 
the presidency of the Thesmothetz. 

Judging from the title of this indictment, it was 
originally confined to the special ground of formal 
contradiction between the new and the old. But it 
had a natural tendency to extend itself: the citizen 
accusing would strengthen his case by showing that 
the measure which he attacked contradicted not 
merely the letter, but the spirit and purpose of 
existing laws—and he would proceed from hence 
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to denounce it as generally mischievous and dis- 
graceful to the state. In this unmeasured latitude 
we find the Graphé Paranomén at the time of 
Demosthenés: the mover of a new law or pse- 
phism, even after it had been regularly discussed 
and passed, was liable to be indicted, and had to 
defend himself not only against alleged informalities 
in his procedure, but also against alleged mischiefs 
in the substance of his measure. If found guilty 
by the dikastery, the punishment inflicted upon 
him by them was not fixed, but variahle according 
to circumstances ; for the indictment belonged ἴα 
that class wherein, after the verdict of guilty, first 
a given amount of punishment was proposed by the 
accuser, next another and lighter amount was named 
by the accused party against himself—the dikastery 
being bound to make their option between one and 
the other, without admitting any third modification 
—so that it was the interest even of the accused party 
to name against himself a measure of punishment 
sufficient to satisfy the sentiment of the dikasts, in 
order that they might not prefer the more severe 
proposition of the accuser. At the same time, the 
accuser himself (as in other public indictments) 
was fined in the sum of 1000 drachms, unless the 
verdict of guilty obtained at least one-fifth of the 
suffrages of the dikastery. The personal responsi- 
bility of the mover, however, continued only one 
year after the introduction of his new law: if the 
accusation was brought at a greater distance of 
time than one year, the accuser could invoke no 
punishment against the mover, and the sentence of 
the dikasts neither absolved nor condemned any- 
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thing but the law. Their condemnation of the law, 
with or without the author, amounted ipso facto to 
a repeal of it. 

Such indictment against the author of a law or of 
a decree might be preferred either at some stage 
prior to its final enactment—as after its acceptance 
simply by the senate, if it was a decree, or after its 
approval by the public assembly, and prior to its 
going before the Nomothete, if it was a law—or 
after it had reached full completion by the verdict 
of the Nomothete. In the former case, the indict- 
ment staid its farther progress until sentence had 
been pronounced by the dikasts. 

This regulation is framed in a thoroughly con- 
servative spirit, to guard the existing laws against 
being wholly or partially nullified by a new propo- 
sition. As, in the procedure of the Nomothete, 
whenever any proposition was made for distinctly 
repealing any existing law, it was thought unsafe 
to entrust the defence of the law so assailed to the 
chance of some orator gratuitously undertaking it, 
and paid advocates were appointed for the purpose ; 
so also, when any citizen made a new positive pro- 
position, sufficient security was not supposed to be 
afforded by the chance of opponents rising up at the 
time; and a farther guarantee was provided in the 
personal responsibility of the mover. That the 
latter, before he proposed a new decree or a new law, 
should take care that there was nothing in it in- 
consistent with existing laws—or, if there.were, that 
he should first formally bring forward a direct pro- 
position for the repeal of such pre-existent law 
—was in no way unreasonable: it imposed upon 
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him an obligation such as he might perfectly well 
fulfil—it served as a check upon the use of that 
right, of free speech and initiative in the public 
assembly, which belonged to every Athenian with- 
out exception ', and which was cherished by the de- 
mocracy as much as it was condemned by oligar- 
chical thinkers—it was a security to the dikasts, 
who were called upon to apply the law to particular 
cases, against the perplexity of having conflicting 
laws quoted before them, and being obliged in their 
verdict to set aside either one or the other. In 
modern European governments, even the most free 
and constitutional, laws have been both made and 
applied either by select persons or select assemblies, 
under an organisation so different as to put out of 
sight the idea of personal responsibility on the pro- 
poser of a new law. Moreover, even in such as- 
semblies, private initiative has either not existed at 
all, or has been of comparatively little effect, in 
law-making ; while in the application of laws when 
made, there has always been a permanent judicial 
body exercising an action of its own, more or less 
independent of the legislature, and generally inter- 
preting away the text of contradictory laws so as to 
keep up a tolerably consistent course of forensic 
tradition. But at Athens, the fact that the pro- 
poser of a new decree, or of a new law, had induced 
the senate or the public assembly to pass it, was 
by no means supposed to cancel his personal re- 

' The privation of this right of public speech (παῤῥησία) followed on 
the condemnation of any citizen to the punishment called ἀτιμία, dis- 
franchisement, entire or partial (Demosthen. cont. Neer. p. 1352, c. 9 ; 


cont. Meidiam, p. 545, c. 27). Compare for the oligarchical sentiment, 
Xenophon, Republ. Athen. i. 9. 
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sponsibility, if the proposition was illegal: he had 
deceived the senate or the people, in deliberately 
keeping back from them a fact which he knew, or 
at least might and ought to have known. 

But though a full justification may thus be urged 
on behalf of the Graphé Paranomén as originally 
conceived and intended, it will hardly apply to that 
indictment as applied afterwards in its plenary and 
abusive latitude. ‘Thus A‘schinés indicts Ktesiphon 
under it for having under certain circumstances 
proposed a crown to Demosthenés. He begins by 
showing that the proposition was illegal—for this 
was the essential foundation of the indictment: he 
then goes on farther to demonstrate, in a splendid 
harangue, that Demosthenés was a vile man and a 
mischievous politician: accordingly (assuming the 
argument to be just) Ktesiphon had deceived the 
people in an aggravated way—first by proposing a 
reward under circumstances contrary to law, next 
by proposing it in favour of an unworthy man. 
The first part of the argument only is of the essence 
of the Graphé Paranomén: the second part is in 
the nature of an abuse growing out of it,—spring- 
ing from that venom of personal and party enmity 
which is inseparable, in a greater or less degree, 
from free political action, and which manifested 
itself with virulence at Athens, though within the 
limits of legality. That this indictment, as one of 
the most direct vents for such enmity, was largely 
applied and abused at Athens, is certain; but 
though it probably deterred unpractised citizens 
from originating new propositions, it did not pro- 
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duce the same effect upon those orators who made 
politics a regular business, and who could there- 
fore both calculate the temper of the people, and 
reckon upon support from a certain knot of friends. 
Aristophon, towards the close of his political life, 
made it a boast that he had been thus indicted and 
acquitted seventy-five times. Probably the worst 
effect which it produced was that of encouraging 
the vein of personality and bitterness which per- 
vades so large a proportion of Attic oratory, even 
in its most illustrious manifestations ; turning deli- 
berative into judicial eloquence, and interweaving 
the discussion of a law or decree along with a de- 
clamatory harangue against the character of its 
mover. We may at the same time add that the 
Graphé Paranomén was often the most convenient 
way of getting a law or a psephism repealed, so 
that it was used even when the annual period had 
passed over, and when the mover was therefore out 
of danger—the indictment being then brought only 
against the law or decree, as in the case which 
forms the subject of the harangue of Demosthenés 
against Leptinés. If the speaker of this harangue 
obtained a verdict, he procured at once the repeal 
of the law or decree, without proposing any new 
provision in its place; which he would be required 
to do—if not peremptorily, at least by common 
usage,—if he had carried the law for repeal before 
the Nomothetz. 

The dikasteries provided under the system of 
Periklés varied in number of members: we never 
hear of less than 200 members—most generally of 
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900—and sometimes also of 1000, 1500, 2000 
members, on important trials'. Each man received 
pay from the treasurers called Kolakretz, after his 
day’s business was over, of three oboli or half a 
drachm : at least this was the amount paid during 
the early part of the Peloponnesian war. M. Boéckh 
supposes that the original pay proposed by Periklés 
was one obolus, afterwards tripled by Kleon; but 
his opinion is open to much doubt. It was in- 
dispensable to propose a measure of pay sufficient 
to induce citizens to come, and come frequently, if 
not regularly : now one obolus seems to have proved 
afterwards an inadequate temptation even to the 
ekklesiasts, or citizens who attended the public as- 
sembly, who were less frequently wanted, and must 
have had easier sittings, than the dikasts: much 
less therefore would it be sufficient in the case of 
the latter. I incline to the belief that the pay ori- 
ginally awarded was three oboli*: the rather, as 


} See Meier, Attisch. Proz2ss, p. 139. Andokidés mentions a trial 
under the indictment of γραφὴ παρανόμων, brought by his father Leogo- 
ras against a senator named Speusippus, wherein 6000 dikasts sat— 
that is, the entire hody of Heliasts. However, the loose speech so habi- 
tual with Andokidés renders this statement very uncertain (Andokidés 
de Mysteriis, p. 3, § 29). | 

See Matthiz, De Judiciis Atheniensium, in his Miscellanea Philolo- 
gica, vol.i. p. 252. Matthiz questions the reading of that passage in 
Demosthenés (cont. Meideam, p. 585), wherein 200 dikasts are spoken of 
as sitting in judgement: he thinks it ought to be πεντακοσίους instead of 
Scaxociovs—but this alteration would be rash. 

3 See on this question, Boéckh, Public Econ. of Athens, ch. xv. 
p. 233; K. F. Hermann, Griech. Staatsalt. § 134. 

The proof which M. Boéckh brings to show, first, that the original 
pay was one obolus—next that Kleon was the first to introduce the tri- 
obolus—is in both cases very inconclusive. 

Certain passages from the Scholiast, stating that the pay of the di- 
kasts fluctuated (οὐκ ἕστηκεν--- ἄλλοτε ἄλλως ἐδίδοτο) do not so naturally 
indicate a rise from one obolus to three, as a change backwards and 
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these new institutions seem to have nearly coincided 
in point of time with the transportation of the con- 
federate treasure from Delos to Athens—so that the 
Exchequer would then appear abundantly provided. 
As to the number of dikasts actually present on 
each day of sitting, or the minimum number requi- 
site to form a sitting, we are very imperfectly in- 
formed. Though each of the ten panels or divi- 
sions of dikasts included 500 individuals, seldom 
probably did all of them attend: but it also seldom 
happened, probably, that all the ten divisions sat on 
the same day: there was therefore an opportunity 
of making up deficiencies in division A, when its 
lot was called and when its dikasts did not appear 
in sufficient numbers, from those who belonged to 
division B or A, besides the supplementary dikasts 
who were not comprised in any of the ten divisions : 
though on all these points we cannot go beyond 
conjecture. Certain it is, however, that the dika- 
steries were always numerous, and that none of the 
dikasts could know in what causes they would be 
employed, so that it was impossible to tamper with 
them beforehand’. 


forwards according to circumstances. Now it seems that there were 
some occasions when the treasury was so very poor that it was doubt- 
ful whether the dikasts could be paid: see Lysias, cont. Epikrat. c. Σ ; 
cont. Nikomach. c. 22; and Aristophan. Equit. 1370. The amount 
of pay may therefore have been sometimes affected by this cause. 

! There is a remarkable passage on this point in the treatise of Xeno- 
phon, De Republic. Athen. iii. 6. He says,— 

Φέρε δὴ, ἀλλὰ φησί τις χρῆναι δικάζειν μὲν, ἔλάττους δὲ δικάζειν. 
᾿Ανάγκῃ τοίνυν, ἐὰν μὲν πολλὰ (both Weiske and Schneider substitute 
πολλὰ here in place of ὄλιγα, which latter makes no sense) ποιῶνταε δικα - 
στήρια, ὄλιγοι ἐν ἑκάστῳ ἔσονται τῷ δικαστηρίῳφ' ὥστε καὶ διασκευάσασθαι 
ῥᾷδιον ἔσται πρὸς ὀλίγους δικαστὰς, καὶ συνδεκάσαι (so Schneider and 
Matthie in place of συνδικάσαι) πολὺ ἧττον δικαίως δικάζειν. 

That there was a good deal of bribery at Athens, where individuals 
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Such were the great constitutional innovations 
of Periklés and Ephialtés—changes full of practical 
results—the transformation, as well as the comple- 
ment, of that democratical system which Kleisthenés 
had begun and to which the tide of Athenian feeling 
had been gradually mounting up during the pre- 
ceding twenty years. The entire force of these 
changes is generally not perceived, because the po- 
pular dikasteries and the Nomothetze are so often 
represented as institutions of Solon, and as merely 
supplied with pay by Periklés. This erroneous 


supposition prevents all clear view of the growth T 


of the Athenian democracy by throwing. back its 
last elaborations to the period of its early and im- 
perfect start. To strip the magistrates of all their 
judicial power, except that of imposing a small fine, 
and the Areopagus of all its jurisdiction except in 
cases of homicide—providing popular, numerous, 
and salaried dikasts to decide all the judicial busi- 
ness at Athens as well as to repeal and enact laws 
-——this was the consummation of the Athenian de- 
mocracy : no serious constitutional alteration (I ex- 
cept the temporary interruptions of the Four Hun- 
dred and the Thirty) was afterwards made until the 
days of Macedonian interference. As Periklés 
made it, so it remained in the days of Demosthenés 
—though with a sensible change in the character, 
could be approached and dealt with, is very probable (see Xenoph. de 
Repub. Ath. iii. 3): and we may well believe that there were also par- 
ticular occasions on which money was given to the dikasts, some of 
whom were punished with death for such corrupt receipt (A¢schinés 
cont. Timarch. c. 17-22, p. 12-15). But the passage above quoted 
from Xenophon, an unfriendly witness, shows that the precautions 


taken to prevent corruption of the dikasteries were well-devised and 
successful, though these precautions might sometimes be eluded. 
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and abatement in the energies, of the people, rich 
as well as poor. 

In appreciating the practical working of these 
numerous dikasteries at Athens, in comparison 
with such justice as might have been expected from 
individual magistrates, we have to consider, first, 
that personal and pecuniary corruption seems to 
have been a common vice among the leading men 
of Athens and Sparta, when acting individually or 
in boards of a few members, and not uncommon 
even with the kings of Sparta,—next, that in the 
Grecian cities generally, as we know even from the 
oligarchical Xenophon (he particularly excepts 
Sparta), the rich and great men were not only in- 
subordinate to the magistrates, but made a parade 
of showing that they cared nothing about them'. We 
know also from the same unsuspected source’, that 
while the poorer Athenian citizens who served on 
shipboard were distinguished for the strictest disci- 
pline, the hoplites or middling burghers who formed 
the infantry were less obedient, and the rich citizens 


1 Xenophon, De Republ. Laced. c. 8, 2. Τεκμαίρομαι δὲ ταῦτα, ὅτι ἐν 
μὲν ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλεσιν of δυνατώτεροι οὔτε βούλονται δοκεῖν ras ap- 
χὰς φοβεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ νομίζονσι τοῦτο ἀνελεύθερον εἶναι" ἐν δὲ 
τῇ Σπάρτῃ οἱ κράτιστοι καὶ ὑπέρχονται μάλιστα τὰς ἀρχάς, &c. 

Respecting the violent proceedings committed by powerful men at 
Thebes, whereby it became almost impossible to procure justice against 
them for fear of being put to death, see Dikeearchus, Vit. Grec. Fragm. 
ed. Fabr. p. 143, and Polybius, xx. 4. 6.; xxili. 2. 

3 Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 5, 18. Μηδαμῶς, ἔφη ὁ Σωκράτης, ὦ ΤΙερί- 
κλεις, οὕτως ἦγου ἀνηκέστῳ πονηρίᾳ νοσεῖν ᾿Αθηναίους" Οὐχ ὁρᾷς, ὡς €8- 
τακτοι μέν εἶσιν ἐν τοῖς ναντικοῖς, εὐτάκτως δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς γυμνικοῖς ἀγῶσι 
πείθονται τοῖς ἐπιστάταις, οὐδένων δὲ καταδεέστερον ἐν τοῖς χοροῖς Umnpe- 
τοῦσι τοῖς διδασκάλοις ; Τοῦτο γάρ τοι, ἔφη, καὶ θαυμαστόν ἐστὶ τὸ τοὺς 
μὲν τοιούτους πειθαρχεῖν τοὶς ἐφεστῶσι, τοὺς δὲ ὁπλίτας, καὶ 
τοὺς ἱππεῖς, οἱ δοκοῦσι καλοκαγαθίᾳ, προκεκρίσθαι τῶν πολι- 
τῶν, ἀπειθεστάτους εἶναι πάντων. 
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who served on horseback the most disobedient of all. 
To make rich and powerful criminals effectively 
amenable to justice has indeed been found so difficult 
everywhere, until a recent period of history, that we 
should be surprised if it were otherwise in Greece. 
When we follow the reckless demeanour of rich 
men like Kritias, Alkibiadés', and Meidias, even 
under the full-grown democracy of Athens, we may 
be very sure that their predecessors under the Klei- 
sthenean constitution would have been often too for- 
midable to be punished or kept down by an indivi- 
dual archon of ordinary firmness*, even assuming 


’ See Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2. 12-25; Thucyd. vi. 15, and the speech 
which he gives as spoken by Alkibiadés in the assembly, vi. 17; Plu- 
tarch, Alkibiad. c. 7-8-16, and the Oration of Demosthenés against 
Meidias throughout: also Fragm. V. of the Πέλαργοι of Aristophanés, 
Meineke, ii. p. 1128. 

3 Sir Thomas Smith, in his Treatise on the Commonwealth of En- 
gland, explains the Court of Star-chamber as originally constituted in 
order “‘ to deal with offenders too stout for the ordinary course of jus- 
tice.’”’ The abundant compounds of the Greek language furnish a single 
word exactly describing this same class of offenders—Y8piorddixa:— 
the title of one of the lost comedies of Eupolis: see Meineke, Historia 
Critica Comicorum Grecorum, vol. i. p. 145. 

Dean Tucker observes, in his Treatise on Civil Government, “ There 
was hardly a session of parliament from the time of Henry III. to 
Henry VIII., but laws were enacted for restraining the feuds, robberies 
and oppressions of the barons and their dependents on the one side— 
and to moderate and check the excesses and extortions of the royal pur- 
veyors on the other; these being the two capital evils then felt. Re- 
specting the tyranny of the ancient baronage, even squires as well as 
others were not ashamed to wear the liveries of their leaders, and to 
giory in every badge of distinction, whereby they might be known to be 
retained as the bullies of such or such great men, and to engage in their 
quarrels, just or unjust, right or wrong. The histories of those times, 
together with the statutes of the realm, inform us that they associated 
(or as they called it, confederated together) in great bodies, parading on 
horseback in fairs and markets, and clad in armour, to the great terror 
of peaceable subjects ; nay, that they attended their lords to parliament, 
equipped in the same military dress, and even dared sometimes to pre- 
gent themselves before the judge of assize, and to enter the courts of 
justice in a hostile manner—while their principals sat with the judges 
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him to be upright and well-intentioned. Now the 
dikasteries established by Periklés were inaccessible 


on the bench, intimidating the witnesses, and influencing the juries by 
looks, nods, signs and signals.”’ (Treatise concerning Civil Government, 
Ρ. 337, by Josiah Tucker, D.D. London, 1781.) 

The whole chapter (pp. 301-355) contains many statutes and much 
other matter, illustrating the intimidation exercised by powerful men in 
those days over the course of justice. 

A passage among the Fragmenta of Sallust, gives a striking picture 
of the conduct of powerful citizens under the Roman Republic. (Fragm. 
lib. i. p. 158, ed. Delph.) 

“Αἱ discordia, et avaritia, et ambitio, et cetera secundis rebus oriri 
sueta mala, post Carthaginis excidium maximé aucta sunt. Nam in- 
jurie validiorum, et ob eas discessio plebis ἃ Patribus, alizque dissen- 
siones domi fuere jam inde & principio: neque amplius, quam regibus 
exactis, dum metus ἃ Tarquinio et bellum grave cum Etruria positum 
est, wquo et modesto jure agitatum: dein, servili imperio patres ple- 
bem exercere: de vita atque tergo, regio more consulere: agro pellere, 
et a ceteris expertibus, soli in imperio agere. Quibus servitiis, et 
maximé foenoris onere, oppressa plebes, cum assiduis bellis tributum 
simul et militiam toleraret, armata Montem Sacrum et Aventinum 
insedit. Tumque tribunos plebis, et alia sibi jura paravit. Discordi- 
arum et certaminis utrimque finis fuit secundum bellum Punicem.” 

Compare the exposition of the condition of the cities throughout 
Europe in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, in Hiill- 
mann’s Stadte-Wesen des Mittelalters, especially vol. iii. pp. 196-199 
8eqq. 

The memorable institution which spread through nearly all the Ita- 
lian cities during these centuries, of naming as Podesta or supreme 
magistrate a person not belonging to the city itself, to hold office for a 
short time—was the expedient which they resorted to for escaping the 
extreme perversion of judicial and administrative power, arising out of 
powerful family connections. The restrictions which were thought 
necessary to guard against either favour or antipathies on the part of the 
Podesta, are extremely singular (Hiillmann, vol. iii. pp. 252-261 seq.). 

‘The proceedings of the patrician families in these cities (observes 
Hiillmann) in respect to the debts which they owed, was among the 
worst of the many oppressions to which the trading classes were ex- 
posed at their hands—one of the greatest abuses which they practised 
by means of their superior position. How often did they even maltreat 
their creditors, who came to demand merely what was due to them "ἢ 
(Stadte-Wesen, vol. ti. p. 229.) 

Machiavel’s History of Florence illustrates, throughout, the invete- 
rate habit of the powerful families to set themselves above the laws and 
judicial authority. Indeed he seems to regard this as an incorrigible 
chronic malady in society, necessitating ever-recurring disputes between 
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both to corruption and intimidation : their number, 
their secret suffrage, and the impossibility of know- 
ing beforehand what individuals would sit in any 
particular cause, prevented both the one and the 
other. And besides that the magnitude of their num- 
ber, extravagant according to our ideas of judicial 
business, was essential to this tutelary effect'—it 
served farther to render the trial solemn and the 
verdict imposing on the minds of parties and spec- 
tators, as we may see by the fact, that in import- 


powerful men and the body of the people. ‘The people (he says) de- 
sire to live according to the laws; the great men desire to overrule the 
laws : it is therefore impossible that the two should march in harmony.” 
**Volendo il popolo vivere secondo le leggi, e i potenti comandare a 
quelle, non ἃ possibile che capino insieme”’ (Macciavelli, Istorie Fio- 
rentine, liv. ii. p. 79, ad ann. 1282). 

The firat book of the interesting tale, called the Promessi Sposi, of 
Manzoni,—itself full of historical matter, and since published with il- 
lustrative notes by the historian Cantu—exhibits a state of judicial 
administration, very similar to that above described, in the Milanese, 
during the sixteenth und seventeenth centuries; demonstrated by re- 
peated edicts, all ineffectual, to bring powerful men under the real con- 
trol of the laws. 

Because men of wealth and power, in the principal governments of 
modern Europe, are now completely under the control of the laws, the 
modern reader is apt to suppose that this is the natural state of things. 
It is therefore not unimportant to produce some references (which 
might be indefinitely multiplied) reminding him of the very different 
phenomena which past history exhibits almost everywhere. 

1 The number of Roman jadices employed to try a criminal cause 
under the questiones perpetue in the last century and a half of the Re- 
public, seems to have varied between 100, 75, 70, 56, 51, 32, &c. (Labou- 
Jaye, Essai sur les Loix Criminelles des Romains, p. 336. Paris, 1845.) 

In the time of Augustus, there was a total of 4000 judices at Rome, 
distributed into four decuriee (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 1, 31). 

The venality as well as the party corruption of these Roman judices 
or jurors, taken from the senatorial and equestrian orders, the two 
highest and richest orders in the state,—was well-known and flagrant 
(Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 22, 35, 37; Laboulaye, ibid. p. 217-227; Walter, 
Geschichte des Romischen Rechts, ch. xxviii. sect. 237, 238; Asconius 
in Ciceron. Verrin. pp. 141-145, ed. Orell. ; and Cicero himself, in the 
remarkable letter to Atticus, Ep. ad Attic. i. 16). 
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ant causes the dikastery was doubled or tripled. 
Nor was it possible by any other means than num- 
bers’ to give dignity to an assembly of citizens, of 
whom many were poor, some old, and all were de- 
spised individually by rich accused persons who 
were brought before them—as Aristophanés and 
Xenophon give us plainly to understand*®. If we 


1 Numerous dikasteries taken by lot seem to have been established 
in later times in Rhodes and other Grecian cities (though Rhodes was 
not democratically constituted) and to have worked satisfactorily. Sal- 
lust says (in his Oratio II. ad Cesarem de Republica ordinanda, p. 561, 
ed. Cort.) ‘‘ Judices ἃ paucis probari regnum est; ex pecunia legi, in- 
honestum. Quare omnes prime classis judicare placet; sed numero 
plures quam judicant. Neque Rhodios, neque alias civitates unquam 
suorum judiciorum pcenituit ; ubi promiscué dives et pauper, ut cuique 
sors tulit, de maximis rebus juxta ac de minimis disceptat.”’ 

The necessity of a numerous judicature, in a republic where there is 
no standing army or official force professionally constituted, as the only 
means of enforcing public-minded justice against powerful criminals, 
is insisted upon by Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, lib. i. c. 7. 

‘‘Potrebbesi ancora allegare, a fortificazione della soprascritta con- 
clusione, |’accidente seguito pur in Firenze contra Piero Soderini: il 
quale al tutto segui per non essere in quella republica alcuno modo di 
accuse contro alla ambizione dei potenti cittadini: perché lo accusare 
un potente a otto giudici in una republica, non basta: bisogna che i 
giudici siano assai, perché pochi sempre fanno a modo de’ pochi,” &c.: 
compare the whole of the same chapter. 

3. Aristophan. Vesp. 570; Xenophon, Rep. Ath. i. 18. We are not 
to suppose that ali the dikasts who tried a cause were very poor: 
Demosthenés would not talk to very poor men as to “ the slave whom 
each of them might have left at home ’’ (Demosthenés cont. Stephan. 
A.c. 26. p. 1127). 

It was criminal by law in the dikasts to receive bribes in the exer- 
cise of their functions, as well as in every citizen to give money to them 
(Demosth, cont. Steph. B. c. 13. p. 1137). And it seems perfectly safe 
to affirm that in practice the dikasts were never tampered with before- 
hand: had the fact beea otherwise, we must have seen copious allu- 
sions to it in the many free-spoken pleadings which remain to us ( jast 
as there are in the Roman orators): whereas in point of fact there are 
hardly any such allusions. The word δεκάζων (in Isokratés de Pac. Or. 
viii. p. 169. sect. 63) does not allude to obtaining by corrupt means 
verdicts of dikasts in the dikastery, but to obtaining by such means 
votes for offices in the public assembly, where the election took place 
by show of hands. Isokratés says that this was often done in his time, 
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except the strict and peculiar educational discipline 
of Sparta, these numerous dikasteries afforded the 
only organ which Grecian politics could devise, for 
getting redress against powerful criminals, public 
as well as private, and for obtaining a sincere and 
uncorrupt verdict. 

Taking the general working of the dikasteries, 
we shall find that they are nothing but Jury-trial 
applied on a scale broad, systematic, unaided, and 
uncontrolled, beyond all other historical experience 
—and that they therefore exhibit in exaggerated 
proportions both the excellences and the defects 
characteristic of the jury-system, as compared with 
decision by trained and professional judges. All 
the encomiums, which it is customary to pronounce 


and so perhaps it may have been: but in the case of the dikasteries, 
much better security was taken against it. 

The statement of Aristotle (from his Πολιτεῖαι, Fragm. xi. p. 69, 
ed. Neumann: compare Harpokration v. Δεκάζειν ; Plutarch, Coriolan. 
c. 14; and Pollux, viii. 121) intimates that Anytus was the first per- 
son who taught the art τοῦ δεκάζειν τὰ δικαστήρια, a short time before 
the battle of AZguspotamos. But besides that the information on this 
point is to the last degree vague, we may remark that between the 
defeat of the oligarchy of Four Hundred, and the battle of AXgospo- 
tamos, the financial and political condition of Athens was so exceed- 
ingly embarrassed, that it may well be doubted whether she could main- 
tain the paid dikasteries on the ordinary footing. Both all the personal 
service of the citizens, and all the public money, must have been put 
in requisition at that time for defence against the enemy, without leaving 
any surplus for other purposes: there was not enough even to afford 
constant pay to the soldiers and sailors (compare Thucyd. vi. 91; viii. 
69, 71, 76, 86). If therefore in this time of distress, the dikasteries 
were rarely convoked, and without any certainty of pay, a powerful ac- 
cused person might find it more easy to tamper with them beforehand, 
than it had been before or than it came to be afterwards when the sy- 
stem was regularly in operation. We can hardly reason with safety 
therefore, from the period shortly preceding the battle of Auxgospotamos, 
either to that which preceded the Sicilian expedition, or to that which 
followed the subversion of the Thirty. 
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upon jury-trial, will be found predicable of the 
Athenian dikasteries in a still greater degree: all 
the reproaches, which can be addressed on good 
ground to the dikasteries, will apply to modern 
juries also, though in a less degree. Nor is the 
parallel less just, though the dikasteries, as the 
most democratical feature of democracy itself, have 
been usually criticised with marked disfavour— 
every censure or sneer or joke against them which 
can be found in ancient authors, comic as well as 
serious, being accepted as true almost to the letter ; 
while juries are so popular an instjtution, that their 
merits have been over-stated (in England at least) 
and their defects kept out of sight. The theory of 
the Athenian dikastery, and the theory of jury- 
trial as it has prevailed in England since the Revo- 
lution of 1688, are one and the same: recourse to 
a certain number of private citizens, taken by 
chance or without possibility of knowing before- 
hand who they will be, sworn to hear fairly and 
impartially plaintiff and defendant, accuser and ac- 
cused, and to find a true verdict according to their 
consciences upon a distinct issue before them. 
But in Athens this theory was worked out to its 
natural consequences ; while English practice, in 
this respect as in so many others, is at variance 
with English theory: the jury, though an ancient 
and a constant portion of the judicial system, has 
never been more than a portion—kept in subordi- 
nation, trammels, and pupillage, by a powerful 
crown and by judges presiding over an artificial 
system of law. In the English state trials, down 
to a period not long before the Revolution of 16&8, 
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any jurors who found a verdict contrary to the dic- 
tation of the judge were liable to fine, and at an 
earlier period (if a second jury on being summoned 
found an opposite verdict) even to the terrible 
punishment of attaint'. And though, for the last 
century and a half, the verdict of the jury has been 
free as to matters of fact, new trials having taken 
the place of the old attaint—yet the ascendency of 
the presiding judge over their minds, and his in- 
fluence over the procedure as the authority on 
matters of law, has always been such as to overrule 


1 Mr. Jardine, in his interesting and valuable publication, Criminal 
Trials, vol. i. p. 115, after giving an account of the trial of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton in 1553, for high treason, and his acquittal, observes— 
‘There is one circumstance in this trial, which ought not to be 
passed over without an observation. It appears that after the trial 
was over, the jury were required to give recognisances to answer for 
their verdict, and were afterwards imprisoned for nearly eight months 
and heavily fined by a sentence of the Star-chamber. Such was the 
security which the trial by jury afforded to the subject in those times : 
and such were the perils to which juries were then exposed, who ven- 
tured to act upon their conscientious opinions in state prosecutions ! 
But even these proceedings against the jury, monstrous as they appear 
to our improved notions of the administration of justice, must not be 
considered as a wanton exercise of unlawful power on this particular 
occasion. The fact is that the judges of England had for centuries 
before exercised a similar authority, though not without some mur- 
muring against it; and it was not until more than a century after it, in 
the reign of Charles IJ., that a solemn decision was pronounced against 
its legality.” 

peveee “In the reign of James I. it was held by the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton, together with the two Chief Justices and the Chief Baron, that 
when a party indicted is found guilty on the trial, the jury shall not be 
questioned ; but on the other side, when a jury hath acquiéted a felon 
or a traitor against manifest proof, they may be charged in the Star- 
chamber for their partiality in finding a manifest offender not guilty. 
After the abolition of the Star-chamber, there were several instances in 
the reign of Charles II., in which it was resolved, that both grand and 
petit juries might be fined for giving verdicts against plain evidence 
and the directions of the court.’”” Compare Mr. Amos’s Notes on For- 
tescue, De Laudibus Legum Anglie, c. 27. 
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the natural play of their feelings and judgement as 
men and citizens '— sometimes to the detriment, 
much oftener to the benefit, (always excepting poli- 
tical trials) of substantial justice. But in Athens 
the dikasts judged of the law as well as of the fact ; 
the Jaws were not numerous, and were couched in 
few, for the most part familiar, words : to determine 
how the facts stood, and whether, if the facts were 
undisputed, the law invoked was properly applica- 
ble to them, were parts of the integral question 
submitted to them, and comprehended in their ver- 
dict : moreover, each dikastery construed the law 
for itself without being bound to follow the deci- 
sions of those which had preceded it, except in so 
far as such analogy might really influence the con- 


1 Respecting the French juries, M. Cotta (Réflexions sur la Justice 
Criminale, p. 79) remarks,— 

“1.4 désir ardent de bien faire dont les jurés sont généralement 
animés, et la crainte de s’égarer, les jette dans une obéissance passive ἃ 
Vimpulsion qui leur est donnée par le président de la Cour d’Assise, et 
sice magistrat sait s’emparer de leur estime, alors leur confiance en 
lui ne connoit plus de bornes. [18 le considérent comme 1’étoile qui 
doit les guider dans |’obscurité qui les environne, et pleins d’un respect 
aveugle pour son opinion, ils n’attendent que la manifestation qu’il lear 
en fait pour la sanctionner par leur déclaration. Ainsi au lieu de deux 
juges que l’accusé devoit avoir, il n’en a bien souvent qu’un seul, qui 
est le président de la Cour d’ Assise.”’ 

Anselm Feuerbach (in the second part of his work, Ueber die Oeffent- 
lichkeit und Miindlichkeit der Gerechtigkeitspflege, which contains his 
review of the French judicial system, Ueber die Gerichtsverfassung 
Frankreichs, Abt. iii. H. v. p. 477) confirms this statement from a 
large observation of the French courts of justice. 

The habit of the French juries, in so many doubtfal cases, to pro- 
nounce a verdict of guilty by a majority of seven against five, (in which 
case the law threw the actual condemnation upon the judges present 
in court, directing their votes to be counted along with those of the 
jury) is a remarkable proof of this aversion of the jury to the responsi- 
bility of decision: see Feuerbach, ibid. p. 481 seg. Compare also the 
treatise of the same author, Betrachtungen tiber das Geschwornen 
Gericht. p. 186-198. 
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victions of the members. They were free, self- 
judging persons—unassisted by the schooling, but 
at the same time untrammeled by the awe-striking 
ascendency, of a professional judge—obeying the 
spontaneous inspirations of their own consciences, 
and recognising no authority except the laws of the 
city, with which they were familiar. 

Trial by jury, as practised in England since 
1688, has been politically most valuable, as a se- 
curity against the encroachments of an anti-popu- 


lar executive: partly for this reason, partly for ; 


others not necessary to state here, it has had greater 
credit as an instrument of judicature generally, and 
has been supposed to produce much more of what 
is good in English administration of justice, than 
really belongs to it. Amidst the unqualified enco- 
miums so frequently bestowed upon the honesty, 
the unprejudiced rectitude of appreciation, the prac- 
tical instinct for detecting falsehood and resisting 
sophistry, in twelve citizens taken by hazard and 
put into a jury-box—comparatively little account 
is taken either of the aids, or of the restrictions, or 
of the corrections in the shape of new trials, under 
which they act, or of the artificial forensic medium 
into which they are plunged for the time of their 
service: so that the theory of the case presumes 
them to be more of spontaneous agents, and more 
analogous to the Athenian dikasts, than the prac. 
tice confirms. Accordingly, when we read these 
encomiums in modern authors, we shall find that 
both the direct benefits ascribed to jury-trial in en- 
suring pure and even-handed justice, and still more 
its indirect benefits in improving and educating the 
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citizens generally—might have been set forth yet 
more emphatically in a laudatory harangue of Peri- 
klés about the Athenian dikasteries. If it be true 
that an Englishman or an American counts more 
certainly on an impartial and uncorrupt verdict from 
a jury of his country than from a permanent profes- 
sional judge, much more would this be the feeling 
of an ordinary Athenian, when he compared the 
dikasteries with the archon. The juror hears and 
judges under full persuasion that he himself indi- 
vidually stands in need of the same protection or 
redress invoked by others: so also did the dikast. 
As to the effects of jury-trial in diffusing respect 
to the laws and constitution—in giving to every 
citizen a personal interest in enforcing the former 
and maintaining the latter—in imparting a senti- 
ment of dignity to small and poor men through the 
discharge of a function exalted as well as useful— 
in calling forth the patriotic sympathies, and exer- 
cising the mental -capacities of every individual— 
all these effects were produced in a still higher de- 
gree by the dikasteries at Athens ; from their greater 
frequency, numbers, and spontaneity of mental ac- 
tion, without any professional judge, upon whom 
they could throw the responsibility of deciding for 
them '. 


' I transcribe from an eminent lawyer of the United States—Mr. 
Livingston, author of a Penal Code for the State of Louisiana (Preface, 
p- 12-16), an eloquent panegyric on Trial by Jury. It contains little 
more than the topics commonly insisted on, but it is expressed with 
peculiar warmth, and with the greater fulness, inasmuch as the people 
of Louisiana, for whom the author was writing, had no familiarity with 
the institution and its working. The reader will observe that almost 
everything here said in recommendation of the jury might have been 
urged by Periklés with much truer and wider application, in enforcing 
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On the other hand, the imperfections inherent 
in jury-trial were likewise disclosed in an exagge- 


his transfer of judicial power from individual magistrates to the dikas- 
teries. 

«< By our constitution (i. 6. in Louisiana), the right of a trial by jury 
is secured to the accused, but it is not exclusively established. This 
however may be done by law, and there are so many strong reasons 


in its favour, that it has been thought proper to insert in the code a pre- | 


cise declaration that in all criminal prosecutions, the trial by jury is a 
privilege which cannot be renounced. Were it left entirely at the 
option of the accused, a desire to propitiate the favour of the judge, igno- 
rance of his interest, or the confusion incident to his situation, might 
induce him to waive the advantage of a trial by his country, and thus 
by degrees accustom the people to a spectacle which they ought never 
to behold—a single man determining the fact, applying the law, and 
disposing at his will of the life, liberty, and reputation of a citizen....... 
Those who advocate the present disposition of our law say—admitting 
the trial by jury to be an advantage, the law does enough when it gives 
the accused the option to avail himself of its benefits: he is the best 
judge whether it will be useful to him: and it would be unjust to di- 
rect him in so important a choice. This argument is specious, but not 
solid. There are reasons, and some have already been stated, to show 
that this choice cannot be freely exercised. ‘There is moreover another 
interest, besides that of the culprit, to be considered. If he be guilty, 
the state has an interest in his conviction: and whether guilty or inno - 
cent, it has a higher interest,—that the fact should be fairly canvassed 
before judges inaccessible to influence, and unbiassed by any false 
views of official duty. It has an interest in the character of its admi- 
nistration of justice, and a paramount duty to perform in rendering it 
free from suspicion. It is not true therefore to say, that the laws do 
enough when they give the choice between a fair and impartial trial, and 
one that is liable to the greatest objections. They must do more—they 
must restrict that choice, so as not to suffer an ill-advised individual to 
degrade them into instruments of ruin, though it should be voluntarily 
inflicted ; or of death, though that death should be suicide.” 

“‘ Another advantage of rendering this mode of trial obligatory, is, 
that it diffuses the most valuable information among every rank of citi- 
zens: it is a school, of which every jury that is impanelled is a sepa- 
rate class, where the dictates of the laws and the consequences of dis- 
obedience to them, are practically taught. The frequent exercise of 
these important functions moreover gives a sense of dignity and self 
respect, not only becoming to the character of a free citizen, but which 
adds to his private happiness. Neither party-spirit, nor intrigue, nor 
power, can deprive him of this share in the administration of justice, 
though they can humble the pride of every other office and vacate every 
other place. Every time he is called on to act in this capacity, he 
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rated form under the Athenian system. Both ju- 
ror and dikast represent the average man of the 


must feel that though placed in perhaps the humblest station, he is yet 
the guardian of the life, the liberty, and the reputation of his fellow- 
citizens against injustice and oppression; and that while his plain under- 
standing has been found the best refuge for innocence, his incorruptible 
infegrity is pronounced a sure pledge that guilt will not escape. A state 
whose most obscure citizens are thus individually elevated to perform 
these august functions ; who are alternately, the defenders of the in- 
jured, the dread of the guilty, the vigilant guardians of the constitution ; 
without whose consent no punishment can be inflicted, no disgrace 
incurred; who can by their voice arrest the blow of oppression, and 
direct the hand of justice where to strike—such a state can never sink 
into slavery, or easily submit to oppression. Corrupt rulers may per- 
vert the constitution: ambitious demagogues may violate its precepts : 
. foreign influence may control its operations: but while the people 
enjoy the trial by jury, taken by lot from among themselves, they can- 
not cease to be free. The information it spreads, the sense of dignity 
and independence it inspires, the courage it creates—will always give 
them an energy of resistance that can grapple with encroachments, 
and a renovating spirit that will make arbitrary power despair. The 
enemies of freedom know this: they know how admirable a vehicle it 
is, to convey the contagion of those liberal principles which attack the 
vitals of their power, and they therefore guard against its introduc- 
tion with more care than they would take to avoid pestilential disease. 
In countries where it already exists, they insidiously endeavour to inno- 
vate, because they dare not openly destroy: changes inconsistent with 
the spirit of the institution are introduced, under the plausible pretext 
of improvement: the common class of citizens are too ill-izformed to 
perform the functions of jurors—a selection is necessary. This choice 
must be confided to an agent of executive power, and must be made 
among the most eminent for education, wealth, and respectability: so 
that after several successive operations of political chemistry, a shining 
result may be obtained, freed indeed from all republican dross, but 
without any of the intrinsic value that is found in the rugged, but in- 
flexible integrity, and incorruptible worth, of the original composition. 
Men impanelled by this process bear no resemblance but in name to 
the sturdy, honest, unlettered jurors who derive no dignity but from the 
performance of their duties; and the momentary exercise of whose func- 
tions gives no time for the work of corruption or the influence of fear. 
By innovations such as these the institution is so changed as to leave 
nothing to attach the affections or awaken the interest of the people, 
and it is neglected as an useless, or abandoned as a mischievous, con- 
trivance.”’ 

Consistently with this earnest admiration of jury-trial, Mr. Living- 
ston, by the provisions of his code, limits very materially the inter- 
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_ time and of the neighbourhood, exempt indeed from 


pecuniary corruption or personal fear,—deciding ac- 
cording to what he thinks justice or to some genu- 
ine feeling of equity, mercy, religion, or patriotism, 
which in reference to the case before him he thinks 
as good as justice—but not exempt from sympa- 
thies, antipathies, and prejudices, all of which act 
the more powerfully because there is often no con- 
sciousness of their presence, and because they even 
appear essential to his idea of plain and straight- 
forward good sense. According as a jury are com- 
posed of Catholics or Protestants, Irishmen or En- 
glishmen, tradesmen, farmers, or inhabitants of a 


ference of the presiding judge, thus bringing back the jurors more 
nearly to a similarity with the Athenian dikasts (p. 85): “1 restrict 
the charge of the judge to an opinion of the law and to the repetition 
of the evidence, only when required by any one of the jury. The practice 
of repeating all the testimony from notes,—always (from the nature of 
things) imperfectly, not seldom inaccurately, and sometimes carelessly 
taken,—has a double disadvantage : it makes the jurors, who rely more 
on the judge’s notes than on their own memory, inattentive to the evi- 
dence: and it gives them an imperfect copy of that which the nature 
of the trial by jury requires that they should record in their own minds. 
Forced to rely upon themselves, the necessity will quicken their atten- 
tion, and it will be only when they disagree in their recollection that 
recourse will be had to the notes of the judge.”’ Mr. Livingston goes 
on to add, that the judges, from their old habits acquired as practising 
advocates, are scarcely ever neutral—almost always take a side—and 
generally against the prisoners on trial. 

The same considerations as those which Mr. Livingston here sets 
forth to demonstrate the value of jury-trial, are also insisted upon by 
M. Charlies Comte, in his translation of Sir Richard Phillips’s Treatise 
on Juries, enlarged with many valuable reflections on the different 
shape which the jury-system has assumed in England and France (Des 
Pouvoirs et des Obligations des Jury, traduit de |’Anglois, par Charles 
Comte, 2d ed. Paris, 1828, with preliminary Considérations sur le 
Pouvoir Judiciaire, pp. 100 seqq.). 

The length of this note forbids my citing anything farther either from 
the eulogistic observations of Sir Richard Phillips or from those of M. 
Comte: but they would be found (like those of Mr. Livingston) even 
more applicable to the dikasteries of Athens than to the juries of En- 
gland and America. 
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frontier on which smuggling prevails,—there is apt 
to prevail among them a corresponding bias: at 
the time of any great national delusion, such as 
the Popish Plot—or of any powerful local excite- 
ment, such as that of the Church and King mobs 
at Birmingham in 179] against Dr. Priestley and 
the Dissenters—juries are found to perpetrate what 
a calmer age recognises to have been gross injus- 
tice. A jury who disapprove of the infliction of 
capital punishment for a particular crime will ac- 
quit prisoners in spite of the clearest evidence of 
guilt. It is probable that a delinquent, indicted 
for any state offence before the dikastery at Athens, 
—having only a private accuser to contend against, 
with equal power of speaking in his own defence, of 
summoning witnesses and of procuring friends to 
speak for him—would have better chance of a fair 
trial than he would now have anywhere except in 
England and the United States of America; and 
better than he would have had in England down to 
the seventeenth century’. Juries bring the com- 


1 Mr. Jardine (Criminal Trials, Introduct. p. 8) observes, that the 
“* proceedings against persons accused of state offences in the earlier 
periods of our history, do not deserve the name of trials: they were a 
mere mockery of justice,” &c. 

Respecting what English juries have been, it is curious to peruse the 
following remarks of Mr. Daines Barrington, Observations on the 
Statutes, p. 409. In remarking on a statute of Henry VII. a.p. 1494, 
he says— 

“The 21et chapter recites—‘ That perjury is much and customarily 
used within the city of London, among such persons as passen and 
been impannelled in issue, joined between party aad party.’ 

“This offence hath been before this statute complained of in pre- 
ambles to several laws, being always the perjury of a juror, who finds 
a verdict contrary to his oath, and not that which we hear too much 
of at present, in the witnesses produced at a trial. 

“‘In the Dance of Death, written originally in French by Macharel, 
and translated by John Lydgate in this reign, with some additions to 
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mon feeling as well as the common reason of the 
public—or often indeed only the separate feeling of 
particular fractions of the public—to dictate the 
application of the law to particular cases: they are 
a protection against anything worse — especially 


adapt it to English characters—a juryman is mentioned, who had often 
been bribed for giving a false verdict, which shews the offence to have 
been very common. The sheriff, who summoned the jury, was likewise 
greatly accessory to this crime, by summoning those who were most 
partial and prejudiced. Carew, in his account of Cornwall, informs 
us that it was a common article in an attorney’s bill, to charge pro 
amicitid vicecomitis, 

“ΤῈ is likewise remarkable, that partiality and perjury in jurors of 
the city of London is more particularly complained of than in other 
parts of England, by the preamble of this and other statutes. Stow 
informs us that in 1468, many jurors of this city were punished by 
having papers fixed on their heads, stating their offence of having been 
tampered with by the parties to the suit. He likewise complains that 
this crying offence continued in the time of Queen Elizabeth, when he 
wrote his account of London: and Fuller, in his English Worthies, 
mentions it as a proverbial saying, that London juries hang half and 
save half. Grafton also, in his Chronicle, informs us that the Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of London was indicted for a murder, and that the 
bishop wrote a letter to Cardinal Wolsey, in behalf of his officer, to 
stop the prosecution, ‘ because London juries were so prejadiced, that 
they would find Abel guilty for the murder of Cain.’ 

‘“* The punishment for a false verdict by the petty jury is by writ of 
attaint: and the statute directs, that half of the grand jury, when the 
trial is per medietatem lingua, shall be strangers, not Londoners. 


“And there ’s no London jury, but are led 
In evidence as far by common fame, 
As they are by present deposition.” 
(Ben Jonson’s Magnetic Lady, Act. ITI. ὃς. 3.) 


“It appears by 15 Henry VI. c. 5 (which likewise recites the great 
increase of perjury in jurors and in the strongest terms), that in every 
attaint there were thirteen defendants—the twelve jurors who gave the 
verdict and the plaintiff or defendant who bad obtained it, who there- 
fore was supposed to have used corrupt means to procure it. For this 
reason, if the verdict was given in favour of the crown, no attaint could 
be brought, because the king could not be joined as a defendant with 
the jury who were prosecuted.” 

Compare also the same work, p. 394~457, and Mr. Amos’s Notes 
on Fortescue de Laudib. Leg. Angliz, c. 27. 
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against such corruption or servility as are liable to 
taint permanent official persons—but they cannot 
possibly reach anything better. Now the dikast trial 
at Athens effected the same object, and had in it only 
the same ingredients of error and misdecision, as 
the English jury: but it had them in stronger dose’, 


1 In France, jury-trial was only introduced for the first time by the 
Constituent Assembly in 1790; and then only for criminal procedure : 
I transcribe the following remarks on the working of it from the in- 
structive article in Merlin’s ‘ Répertoire de Jurisprudence,’ article Juré, 
Though written in a spirit very favourable to the jury, it proclaims the 
reflections of an observing lawyer on the temper and competence of the 
jurymen whom he had seen in action, and on their disposition to pro- 
nounce the verdict according to the feeling which the case before them 
inspired. 

‘* Pourquoi faut il qu’une institution qui rassure les citoyens contre 
l’endurcissement et la prévention si funeste ἃ l’innocence, que peut pro- 
duire l’habitude de juger les crimes . .. . qu'une institution qui donne 
pour juges ἃ un accusé, des citoyens indépendans de toute espéce d'in- 
fluence, sea pairs, ses égaux.... pourquoi faut il que cette institution, 
dont les formes sont simples, touchantes, patriarchales, dont la théorie 
flatte et entraine l’esprit par une séduction irrésistible, ait été si sou- 
vent méconnue, trompée par l’ignorance et la pusillanimité, prostituée 
peut-étre par une vile et coupable corruption ? 

“ Rendons pourtant justice aux erreurs, méme a la prévarication, des 
jurés: ils ont trop de fois acquitté les coupahles, mais il n'a pas encore 
été prouvé qu’ils eussent jamais fait couler une goutte de sang inno- 
cent: et si l’on pouvoit supposer qu’ils eussent vu quelquefois le crime 
la od il n’y en avoit qu’une apparence trompeuse et fausse, ce ne seroit 
pas leur conscience qu’il faudroit accuser : ce seroit la fatalité malheur- 
euse des circonstances qui auroient accompagné l’accusation, et qui 
auroit trompé de méme les juges les plus pénétrans et les plus exercés 
ἃ rechercher la vérité et ἃ la déméler du mensonge. — 

‘* Mais les reproches qu’ont souvent mérités les jurés, c’est d’avoir 
cédé ἃ une fausse commisération, od ἃ l’intérét qu’étoient parvenus a 
leur inspirer les familles d’accusés qui avaient un rang dans la société : 
c’est souvent d’étre sortis de leurs attributions, qui se bornent ἃ appré- 
cier les faits, et les juger d’une maniére différente de la loi. J’ai us 
cent exemples de ces usurpations de pouvoir et de ce despotisme des jurés. 
Trop souvent ils ont voulu voir une action innocente, Ja ov la loi avoit 
dit qu’il y avait un crime, et alors ils n’ont pas craint de se jouer de la 
vérité pour tromper et éluder Ja loi.” .. 06... ον cee ccc cece erence 
““ Serat-il possible d’améliorer |’institation des jurés, et d’en prévenir 
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without the counteracting authority of a judge, and 
without the benefit of a procedure such as has now 


les écarts souvent trop scandaleux? Gardons nous d’en douter. Que 
l’on commence par composer le jury de propriétaires intéressés ἃ punir 
le crime pour le rendre plus rare: que surtout on en éloigne les arti- 
sans, les petits cultivateurs, hommes chez qui sans doute la probité est 
heureusement fort commune, mais dont l’esprit est peu exercé, et qui, 
accoutumés aux déférences, aux égards, cédent toujours ἃ l’opinion de 
ceux de leurs collégues dont le rang est plus distingué: ou qui, fami- 
liarisés seulement avec les idées relatives ἃ leur profession, n’ont jamais 
eu, dans tout le reste, que des idéee d’emprunt ou d’inspiration. On 
sait qu’aujourdhui ce sont ces hommes qui dans presque toute la France 
forment toujours la majorité des jurés: mettez au milieu d’eux un 
homme d'un état plus élevé, d’un esprit délié, d’une Alocution facile, il 
entrainera ses collégues, il décidera la délibération : et si cet homme a 
le jugement faux ou le coeur corrompu, cette délibération sera néces- 
sairement mauvaise. 

‘* Mais pourra-t on parvenir & vaincre l’insouciance des propri¢taires 
riches et éclairés, ἃ leur faire abandonner leurs affaires, leurs familles, 
leurs habitudes, pour les entrainer dans les villes, et leur y faire rem- 
plir des fonctions qui tourmentent quelquefois la probité, et donnent 
des inquiétudes d’autant plus vives que la conscience est plus délicate? 
Pourquoi non? Pourquoi les mémes classes de citoyens qui dans les 
huit ou dix premiers mois de 1792, se portaient avec tant de zéle ἃ 
Vexercice de ces fonctions, les fuiroient elles aujourdhui? surtout si, 
pour les y rappeler, la loi fait mouvoir les deux grands ressorts qui sont 
dans sa main, si elle s’engage & récompenser I’exactitude, et ἃ punir la 
négligence ?”” (Merlin, Répertoire de Jurisprudence, art. Jurés, p. 97.) 

In these passages, it deserves notice, that what is particularly re- 
marked about juries, both English and French, is, their reluctance to 
convict accused persons brought before them. Now the character of 
the Athenian dikasts, as described by Mr. Mitford and by many other 
authors, is the precise reverse of this: an extreme severity and cruelty, 
and a disposition to convict all accused persons brought before them, 
upon little or no evidence—especially rich accused persons. I venture 
to affirm that to ascribe to them such a temper generally, is not less 
improbable in itself, than unsupported by any good evidence. In the 
gpeeches remaining to us from defendants, we do indeed find complaints 
made of the severity of the dikasteries: but in those speeches which 
come from accusers, there are abundance of complaints to the contrary 
—of over-indulgence on the part of the dikasteries, and consequent im- 
punity of criminals. Nor does Aristophanés—by whom most modern 
authors are guided even when they do not quote him—when fairly stu- 

ied, bear out the temper ascribed by Mr. Mitford to the dikasts ; even 
if we admitted Aristophanés to be a faithful and trustworthy witness, 
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been obtained in England. The feelings of the di- 
kasts counted for more, and their reason for less: 
not merely because of their greater numbers, which 
naturally heightened the pitch of feeling in each 
individual—but also because the addresses of ora- 
tors or parties formed the prominent part of the 
procedure, and the depositions of witnesses only a 
very subordinate part: the dikast' therefore heard 


which no man who knows his picture of Sokratés will be disposed to 
do. Aristophanés takes hold of every quality which will raise a laugh 
against the dikasts, and his portrait of them as Wasps was well-calcu- 
lated for this purpose—to describe them as boiling over with acrimony, 
irritation, impatience to find some one whom they could convict and 
punish. But even he, when he comes to describe these dikasts in ac- 
tion, represents them as obeying the appeals to their pity, as well as 
those to their anger—as being yielding and impressionable when their 
feelings are approached on either side, and uuable, when they hear the 
exculpatory appeal of the accused, to maiatain the anger which had 
been raised by the speech of the accuser. (See Aristophan. Vesp. 574, 
713, 727, 974.) Moreover, if from the Vespz we turo to the Nubes, 
where the poet attacks the sophists and not the dikasts, we are there 
told that the sophists could arm any man with fallacies and subterfuges 
which would enable him to procure acquittal from the dikasts, whatever 
might be the crime committed. 

I believe that this open-mindedness, and impressibility of the feelings 
on all sides, by art, eloquence, prayers, tears, invectives, &c., is the 
true character of the Athenian dikasts. And I also believe that they 
were, as a general rule, more open to commiseration than to any other 
feeling—like what is above said respecting the French jurymen: ev«i- 
yntos πρὸς ὀργὴν (ὁ ᾿Αθηναίων δῆμος), εὐμετάθετος πρὸς €dcor—this ex- 
pression of Plutarch about the Athenian demos is no less true about 
the dikasts : compare also the description given by Pliny (H. N. xxxv. 
10) of the memorable picture of the Athenian Demos by the painter 
Parrhasius. 

1 That the difference between the dikast and the juryman, in this 
respect, is only one of degree, I need hardly remark. M. Merlin ob- 
serves, ‘‘ Je ne pense pas, comme bien des gens, que pour étre propre 
aux fonctions de juré, il suffige d’avoir une intelligence ordinaire ef de 
la probité. Si l’accusé paroissoit seul aux débats avec les témoins, il 
ne faudroit sans doute que du bon sens pour reconnoitre la vérité dans 
des déclarations faites avec simplicité et dégagées de tout raisonnement : 
mais il y paroit assisté presque toujours d’un ou de plusieurs défenseurs 
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little of the naked facts, the appropriate subjects 
for his reason—but he was abundantly supplied 
with the plausible falsehoods, calumnies, irrelevant 
statements and suggestions, &c. of the parties, and 
that too in a manner skilfully adapted to his tem- 
per. To keep the facts of the case before the jury, 
apart from the falsehood and colouring of parties, is 
the most useful function of the modern judge, whose 
influence is also considerable as a restraint upon the 
pleader. The helps to the reason of the dikast were 


qui par des interpellations captieuses, embarrassent ou égarent les té- 
moins; et par une discussion subtile, souvent sophistique, quelquefois 
éloquente, enveloppent la vérité des nuages, et rendent |’évidence méme 
problématique. Certes, il faut plus que de bonnes intentions, il faut 
plus que du bon sens, pour ne pas se laisser entrainer ἃ ces fausses 
lueurs, pour se garantir des écarts de la sensibilité, et pour se maintenir 
immuablement dans la ligne du vrai, au milieu de ces impulsions don- 
nées en méme temps 4 l’esprit et au coeur’ (Merlin, Répertoire de Ju- 
risprudence, art. Jurés, p. 98). 

_At Athens, there were no professional advocates: the accuser and 
the accused (or the plaintiff and defendant, if the cause was civil), each 
appeared in person with their witnesses, or sometimes with depositions 
which the witnesses had sworn to before the Archon: each might come 
with a speech prepared by Antipho (Thucyd. viii. 68) or some other 
rhetor: each might have one or more ξυνηγόρους to speak on his behalf 
after himself, but seemingly only out of the space of time allotted to him 
by the clepsydra. In civil causes, the defendant must have been per- 
fectly acquainted with the plaintiff's case, since besides the Anakrisis or 
preliminary examination before the archon, the cause had been for the 
most part already before an arbitrator. In acriminal case the accused 
party had only the Anakrisis to guide him, as to the matter of which 
he was to be accused : but it appears from the prepared speeches of ac- 
cused parties which we now possess, that this Anakrisis must have been 
sufficiently copious to give him a good idea of that which he had to re- 
but. The accuser was condemned to a fine of 1000 drachms, if he did 
not obtain on the verdict one-fifth of the votes of the dikasts engaged. 

Antipho not only composed speeches for pleaders before the dikastery, 
but also gave them valuable advice generally as to the manner of con- 
ducting their case, &c., though he did not himself speak before the 
dikasts : so also Ktesiklés the λογόγραφος (Demosthenés cont. Theo- 
krin. c. 5) acted as general adviser or attorney. 

2m 2 
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thus materially diminished, while the action upon 
his feelings, of anger as well as of compassion, was 
sharpened, as compared with the modern juror’. 
We see in the remaining productions of the Attic 
orators how much there is of plausible deception, 
departure from the true issue, and appeals to sym- 
pathies, antipathies, and prejudices of every kind, 
addressed to the dikasteries*. Of course such arti- 


1 Aristotle in the first and second chapters of his Treatise de Rheto- 
ric, complains that the teachers and writers on rhetoric who preceded 
him, treated almost entirely of the different means of working on the 
feelings of the dikasts, and of matters “ extraneous to the real question 
which the dikasts ought to try’ (περὶ τῶν ἔξω τοῦ πράγματος τὰ πλεῖ- 
στα πραγματεύονται" διαβολὴ γὰρ καὶ ἔλεος καὶ ὀργὴ, οὐ περὶ τοῦ πράγ- 
ματος ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸν δικαστὴν, &c., i. 1, 1: compare, i. 2, 3 and 
tii, 1, 2). 

This is sufficient to show how prominent such appeals to the feelings 
of the dikasts were, in actual fact and practice, even if we did not know 
it from the perusal of the orations themselves. 

Respecting the habit of accused persons to bring their wives and 
children before the dikasts as suppliants for them to obtain mercy or ac- 
quittal, see Aristophan. Vesp. 567-976; Andokidés de Mysteriis (ad 
finem), and Lysias, Orat. iv. de Vulnere (ad finem). 

2 To a person accustomed to the judicature of modern Europe, con- 
ducted throughout all its stages by the instrumentality of professional 

‘men (judges, advocates, attorneys, &c.), and viewed by the general pub- 
lic as a matter in which no private citizen either could act or ought to 
act for himself—nothing is more remarkable in reading the Attic judi- 
cial orations (to a ccrtain extent also the Roman) than the entire absence 
of this professional feeling, and the exhibition of justice both invoked 
and administered by private citizens exclusively. The nearest analogy 
to this, which modern justice presents, is to be found in the Courts of 
Requests and other courts for trying causes limited to small sums of 
property—too small to be worth the notice of judges and lawyers. 

These Courts, in spite of their direct and important bearing on the 
welfare and security of the poorer classes, have received little elucidation. 
The History of the Birmingham Court of Requests, by Mr. William 
Hutton (lately republished by Messrs. Chambers), forms an exception 
to this remark, and is full of instruction in respect to the habits, the 
conduct, and the sufferings of poor persons. It furnishes, besides, the 
closest approach that I know to the feelings of Athenian dikasts and 
pleaders, though of course with many important differences. Mr. Hut- 
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fices were resorted to by opposite speakers in each 
particular trial, nor have we any means of knowing 
to what extent they actually perverted the judge- 
ment of the hearers'. Probably the frequent habit 
of sitting in dikastery gave them a penetration in 
detecting sophistry not often possessed by non-pro- 
fessional citizens : nevertheless it cannot be doubted 


ton was for many years unremitting in his attendance as a Commis- 
sioner, and took warm interest in the honourable working of the Court. 
His remarks upon the position, the duties, and the difficulties of the 
Commissioners, illustrated by numerous cases given in detail, are ex- 
tremely interesting, and represent thoughts which must have often sug- 
gested themselves to intelligent dikasts at Athens. 

“‘ Law and equity (he says, p. 34) oftenvary. If the Commissioners 
cannot decide against law, they can decide without it. Their oath binds 
them to proceed according to good conscience (περὶ ὁτοῦ οὔκ εἶσι νόμοι, 
γνώμῃ τῇ Sixacordry7—was the oath of the Athenian dikast). A man 
only needs information to be able to decide.” 

A few words from p. 36, about the sources of misjudgement. “ Mis- 
information is another source of evil: both parties equally treat the 
Commissioners with deceit. The only people who can throw light upon 
the subject will not. 

‘It is difficult not to be won by the first speaker, if he carries the 
air of mildness and is master of his tale; or not to be biassed in favour 
of infirmity or infancy. Those who cannot aesist themselves, we are 
much inclined to assist. 

‘* Nothing dissolves like tears. Though they arise from weakness, 
they are powerful advocates, which instantly disarm, particularly those 
which the afflicted wish to hide. They come from the heart and will 
reach it, if the judge has a heart to reach. Distress and pity are inse- 
parable. 

‘* Perhaps there never was a judge, from seventeen to seventy, who 
could look with indifference upon beauty in distress; if he could, he was 
unfit to be a judge. He should be a stranger to decision who is a 
stranger to compassion. All these matters influence the man, and 
warp his judgement.” 

This is a description, given by a perfectly honest and unprofessional 
judge, of his own feelings when on the bench. It will be found illus- 
trated by frequent passages in the Attic pleaders, where they address 
themselves to the feelings here described in the bosom of the dikasts. 

' Demosthenés (cont. Phormio. p. 913, c. 2) emphatically remarks 
how much more cautious witnesses were of giving false testimony be- 
fore the numerous dikastery, than before the arbitrator. 
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that in aconsiderable proportion of cases, success 
depended less upon the intrinsic merits of a case, 
than upon apparent airs of innocence and truth-tell- 
ing, dexterity of statement, and good general cha- 
racter, in the parties, their witnesses, and the friends 
who addressed the court on their behalf. The ac- 
cusatory speeches in Attic oratory, wherein punish- 
ment is invoked upon an alleged delinquent, are 
expressed with a bitterness which is now banished 
from English criminal judicature, though it was 
common in the state trials of two centuries ago. 
Against them may be set the impassioned and em- 
phatic appeals made by defendants and their friends 
to the commiseration of the dikasts; appeals the 
more often successful, because they came last, im- 
mediately before decision was pronounced. This is 
true of Rome as well as of Athens!. 

As an organ for judicial purposes, the Athenian 
dikasteries were thus a simple and plenary mani- 
festation of jury-trial, with its inherent excellences 
and defects both brought out in exaggerated relief: 
they ensured a decision at once uncorrupt, public- 

1 Asconius gives an account of the begging off and supplication to the 
judices at Rome, when sentence was about to be pronounced upon 
Scaurus, whom Cicero defended (ad Ciceron. Orat. pro Scauro, p. 28, 
ed. Orelli) : ‘‘ Laudaverunt Scaurum consulares novem—Horum magna 
pars per tabellas laudaverunt, qui aberant: inter qdos Pompeius quo- 
que. Unus pretered adolescens laudavit, frater ejus, Faustus Cornelius, 
Sylle filius. Is in Jaudatione multa humiliter et cum lacrimis locutus 
non minus audientes permovit, quam Scaurus ipse permoverat. Ad 
genua judicum, cum sententie ferrentur, bifariam se diviserunt qui pro 
eo rogabant : ab uno latere Scaurus ipse et M. Glabrio, sororis filius, et 
Paulus, et P. Lentulus, et L. 4:milius Buca, et C. Memmius, supplica- 
verunt: ex alter& parte Sylla Faustus, frater Scauri, et T. Annius Milo, 
et T. Peduceus, et C. Cato, et M. Octavius Leenas.” . 


Compare also Cicero, Brutus, c. 23, about the defence of Sergius 
Galba ; Quintilian, I. O. ii. 15. 
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minded, and imposing—together with the best 
security which the case admitted against illegal 
violences on the part of the rich and great!. Their 
extreme publicity—as well as their simple and 
oral procedure, divested of that verbal and ceremo- 
nial technicality which marked the law of Rome 
even at its outset, was no small benefit: and as 
the verdicts of the dikasts, even when wrong, de- 
pended upon causes of misjudgement common to 
them with the general body of the citizens, so 
they never appeared to pronounce unjustly, nor 
lost the confidence of their fellow-citizens generally. 
But whatever may have been their defects as judi- 
cial instruments, as a stimulus both to thought 
and speech, their efficacy was unparalleled, in the 
circumstances of Athenian society. Doubtless they 
would not have produced the same effect if esta- 
blished at Thebes or Argos: the susceptibilities of 
the Athenian mind, as well as the previous practice 
and expansive tendencies of democratical citizen- 
ship, were also essential conditions—and that 
genuine taste for sitting in judgement and hear- 
ing both sides fairly, which, however Aristophanés 
may caricature and deride it, was alike honour- 
able and useful to the people. The first establish- 
ment of the dikasteries is nearly coincident with 
the great improvement of Attic tragedy in pass- 
ing from AXschylus to Sophoklés. The same deve- 
lopment of the national genius, now preparing 

1 Plato, in his Treatise de Legibus (vi. p. 768) adopts all the distin- 
guishing principles of the Athenian dikasteries. He particularly insists, 
that the citizen, who does not take his share in the exercise of this 


function, conceives himself to have no concern or intercst in the com- 
monwealth—ro παράπαν τῆς πόλεως οὐ μέτοχος εἶναι. 
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splendid manifestations both in tragic and comic 
poetry, was called with redoubled force into the 
path of oratory, by the new judicial system. A 
certain power of speech now became necessary, not 
merely for those who intended to take a prominent 
Necessity part in politics, but also for private citizens to vin- 
of eal dicate their rights or repel accusations, in a court 
growth of ~of justice. It was an accomplishment of the greatest 
teachers of practical utility, even apart from ambitious pur- 
rhetoric— . 
professional poses; hardly less so than the use of arms or the 
ofspeeches practice of the gymnasium. Accordingly, the 
for others. teachers of grammar and rhetoric, and the com- 
posers of written speeches to be delivered by others, 
now began to multiply and to acquire an unprece- 
dented importance—as well at Athens as under the 
contemporary democracy of Syracuse’, in which 
also some form of popular judicature was establish- 
ed. Style and speech began to be reduced to a 
system, and so communicated: not always happily, 
for several of the early rhetors* adopted an artifi- 
cial, ornate, and conceited manner, from which 
Attic good taste afterwards liberated itself—but the 
very character of a teacher of rhetoric as an art,— 
aman giving precepts and putting himself forward 
in show-lectures as a model for others, is a feature 


first belonging to the Periklean age, and indicates 


1 Aristot. ap. Cicero. Brut. c. 12. ‘‘ Itaque cum sublatis in Sicilié 
tyrannis res private longo intervallo judiciis repeterentur, tum primum 
quod esset acuta ea gens et controversa natura, artem et precepta Si- 
culos Coracem et Tisiam conscripsisse,” &c. Compare Diodor. xi. 87 ; 
Pausan. vi. 17, 8. 

2 Especially Gorgias: see Aristotel. Rhetor. iti. 1, 26; Timeaus, Fr. ; 
Dionys. Halicarn. De Lysifii Judicium, c. 3: also Foss, Dissertatio de 
Gorgid Leontino, p. 20 (Halle, 1828) ; and Westermann, Geschichte der 
Beredsauwkeit in.Griechenland und Rom., sect. 30, 31. 
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ἃ new demand in the minds of the citizens. We 
begin to hear, in the generation now growing up, 
of the rhetor and the sophist, as persons of influence 
and celebrity. These two names denoted persons of 
similar moral and intellectual endowments, or often 
indeed the same person, considered in different points 
of view’; either as professing to improve the moral 
character—or as communicating power and facility 
of expression—or as suggesting premises for per- 
suasion, illustrations on the common-places of morals 
and politics, argumentative abundance on matters of 
ordinary experience, dialectical subtlety in confuting 
an opponent, &c.* Antipho of the deme Rhamnus in 


1 Plato (Gorgias, c. 20-75 ; Pythagoras, c. 9). Lysias is sometimes 
designated as a sophist (Demosth. cont. Neer. c. 7. p. 1351; Athene. 
xiii. p. 592). There is no sufficient reason for supposing with Taylor 
(Vit. Lysiez, p. 56, ed. Dobson) that there were two persons named 
Lysias, and that the person here named is a different man from the au- 
thor of the speeches which remain to us: see Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. 
H. p. 360, Appendix, c. 20. 

2 See the first book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric (alluded to in a former 
note) for his remarks on the technical teachers of rhetoric before his 
time. He remarks (and Plato had remarked before him) (i. 1 and 2) that 
their teaching was for the most part thoroughly narrow and practical, 
bearing exclusively cn what was required for the practice of the dikas- 
tery (περὶ τοῦ δικάζεσθαι πάντες πειρῶνται τεχνολογεῖν) : see also a re- 
markable passage in his Treatise de Sophisticis Elenchis, c. 32 ad finem. 
And though he himself lays down a far more profound and comprehen- 
sive theory of rhetoric and all matters appertaining to it (in a treatise 
which has rarely been surpassed in power of philosophical analysis), yet 
when he is recommending his speculations to notice, he appeals to the 
great practical value of rhetorical teaching, as enabling a man to “help 
himself” and fight his own battles in case of need—Aromoy εἰ τῷ σώ- 
ματι μὲν αἰσχρὸν μὴ δύνασθαι βοηθεῖν ἑαυτῷ, λόγῳ δὲ οὐκ αἰσχρόν (i. 1, 3: 
compare iii. 1,2; Plato, Gorgias, c. 41-55; Protagoras, c. 9; Phe- 
drus, c. 43-50; Euthydem. c. 1-31 ; and Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 12, 
2, 3). 

See also the character of Proxenus in the Anabasis of Xenophon, ii. 
6, 16; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 307; Aristoph. Nubes, 1108; Xeno- 
phon, Memorab. i. 2, 48; Plato, Alkibiadés, i.c. 31, p. 119; anda 
striking passage in Plutarch’s life of Cato the elder, c. 1. 
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Attica, Thrasymachus of Chalkédon, Tisias of Syra- 
cuse, Gorgias of Leontini, Protagoras of Abdéra, Pro- 
dikus of Keds, Theodérus of Byzantium, Hippias of 
Elis, Zeno of Elea, were among the first who distin- 
guished themselves in these departments of teach- 
ing. Antipho was the author of the earliest com- 
posed speech really spoken in a dikastery and pre- 
served down to the later critics’. These men were 
mostly not citizens of Athens, though many of them 
belonged to towns comprehended in the Athenian 
empire, at a time when important judicial causes be- 
longing to these towns were often carried up to be 
tried at Athens—while all of them looked to that city 
as a central point of action and distinction. The term 
Sophist, which Herodotus* applies with sincere re- 
spect to men of distinguished wisdom such as Solon, 
Anacharsis, Pythagoras, &c., now came to be ap- 
plied to these teachers of virtue, rhetoric, conver- 
sation, and disputation; many of whom professed ac- 
quaintance with the whole circle of human science, 
physical as well as moral (then narrow enough), so 
far as was necessary to talk about any portion of it 
plausibly and effectively, and to answer any ques- 
tion which might be proposed to them. ‘Though 
these men passed from one Grecian town to an- 
other, partly in the capacity of envoys from their 
fellow-citizens, partly as exhibiting their talents to 
numerous hearers, with much renown and large 


1 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 832; Quintilian, iii. 1, 10. Compare 
Van Spaan (or Ruhnken), Dissertatio de Antiphonte Oratore Attico, 
pp. 8, 9, prefixed to Dobson’s edition of Antipho and Andokidés. An- 
tipho is said to have been the teacher of the historian Thucydidés. The 
statement of Plutarch that the father of Antipho was also a sophist, can 
hardly be true. 

2 Herodot. 1. 29; iv. 95. 
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gain!,—they appear to have been viewed with jea- 
lousy and dislike by a large portion of the public? : 
for at a time when every citizen pleaded his own 
cause before the dikastery, they imparted, to those 
who were rich enough to purchase it, a peculiar 
skill in the common weapons, which made them 
seem like fencing-masters or professional swords- 
men amidst a society of untrained duellists®. 
Moreover Sokratés,—himself a product of the same 
age, and a disputant on the same subjects,—and 
bearing the same name of a Sophist+, but despising 


1 Plato (Hippias Major, c. 1,2; Menon, p. 95; and Gorgias, c. 1, 
with Stallbaum’s note) ; Diodor. xii. 53; Pausan. vi. 17, 8. 

2 Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 31. To teach or learn the art of speech 
was the common reproach made by the vulgar against philosophers and 
lettered men—rd κοινῇ τοῖς φιλοσόφοις ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν ἐπιτιμώμενον 
(Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 31). Compare Aischinés cont. Timar. about 
Demosthenés, c. 25, 27, which illustrates the curious fragment of 
Sophoklés, 865. Οἱ yap γύνανδροι καὶ λέγειν ἡσκηκότες. 

8 Such is probably the meaning of that remarkable passage in which 
Thucydidés describes the Athenian rhetor Antipho (viii. 68) : "A»repar, 
ἀνὴρ ᾿Αθηναίων ἀρετῇ τε οὐδενὸς ὕστερος, καὶ κράτιστος ἐνθυμηθῆναι γενό- 
μενος καὶ ἃ ἂν γνοίη εἰπεῖν᾽ καὶ ἐς μὲν δῆμον οὐ παριὼν οὐδ᾽ ἐς ἄλλον ἀγῶνα 
ἑκούσιος οὐδένα, GAN ὑπόπτως τῷ πλήθει διὰ δόξαν δεινότητος 
διακείμενος, τοὺς μέντοι ἀγωνιζομένους καὶ ἐν δικαστηρίῳ καὶ ἐν δήμῳ, 
πλεῖστα εἷς ἀνὴρ, ὅστις ξυμβουλεύσαιτό τι, δυνάμενος ὠφελεῖν. “Inde 
illa circa occultandam eloquentiam simulatio,’’ observes Quintilian, Inst. 
Or. iv. 1], 8. 

Compare Plato (Protagoras, c. 8; Pheedrus, c. 86), Isokratés cont. 
Sophistas, Or. xiii. p. 295, where he complains of the teachers—oiriwes 
ὑπέσχοντο, δικάζεσθαι διδάσκειν, ἐκλεξάμενοι τὸ δυσχερέστατον τῶν 
ὀνομάτων, ὁ τῶν φθονούντων ἔργον εἴη λέγειν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῶν προεστώτων 
τῆς τοιαύτης παιδεύτεως, Demosthen. De Fals. Legat. c. 70, 71, p.417- 
420; and Aschin. cont. Ktesiphon. c. 9, p. 371—xaxovpyov σοφιστὴν, 
oldpevoy ῥήμασι τοὺς νόμους ἀναιρήσειν. 

4“ Xschinés cont. Timarch. c. 34, p. 74. Ὑμεῖς μὲν, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, Σω- 
κράτην μὲν τὸν σοφιστὴν ἀπεκτείνατε, ὅτι Κριτίαν ἐφάνη πεπαιδευ- 
κὼς, ἕνα τῶν τριάκοντα τῶν τὸν δῆμον καταλυσάντων. 

Among the sophists whom Isokratés severely criticises, he evidently 
seems to include Plato, as may be seen by the contrast between δόξα 
and ἐπιστήμη, which he particularly notes, and which is so conspicu- 
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political and judicial practice, and looking to the 
production of intellectual stimulus and moral im- 
pressions upon his hearers—Sokratés carried on 
throughout his life a constant polemical warfare 
against the sophists and rhetors, in that negative 
vein in which he was unrivalled. And as the works 
of these latter have not remained, it is chiefly from 
the observations of their opponents that we know ἡ 
them ; so that they are in a situation such as that 
in which Sokratés himself would have been, if we 
had been compelled to judge of him only from the 
Clouds of Aristophanés, or from those unfavourable 
impressions respecting his character which we 
know, even from the Apologies of Plato and 
Xenophon, to have been generally prevalent at 
Athens. This is not the opportunity however for 
trying to distinguish the good from the evil in the 
working of the sophists and rhetors: at present it 
is enough that they were the natural product of 
the age—supplying those wants, and answering to 
that stimulus, which arose partly from the delibe- 
rations of the Ekklesia, but still more from the 
contentions before the dikastery,—in which latter 
a far greater number of citizens took active part, 


ously set forth in the Platonic writings (Isokratés cont. Sophistas, Or. 
xili. p. 293; also p. 295). We know also that Lysias called both Plato 
and Aéschinés the disciple of Sokratés, by the name of Sophists (Ari- 
steidés, Orat. Platonic. xlvi.'Ymép τῶν τεττάρων,Ρ. 407, vol. ii. ed. Dindorf). 
Aristeidés remarks justly that the name Sophist was a general name, 
including all the philosophers, teachers, and lettered men. 

The general name, Sophists, in fact, included good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, like ‘ the philosophers, the political economists, the metaphysi- 
cians,”’ &c. I shall take a future opportunity of examining the indis- 
criminate censures against them as a class, which most modern writers 
have copied implicitly from the polemics of ancient times. 


ΤῸ ΨΥ ΒΒ 
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with or without their own consent. The public 
and frequent dikasteries constituted by Pemklés 
opened to the Athenian mind precisely that career 
of improvement which was best suited to its natural 
aptitude: they were essential to the development 
of that demand out of which grew not only Grecian 
oratory, but also, as secondary products, the spe- 
culative moral and political philosophy, and the 
didactic analysis of rhetoric and grammar, which 
long survived after Grecian creative genius had 
passed away’. And it was one of the first measures 
of the oligarchy of Thirty, to forbid by an express 
law, any teaching of the art of speaking. Aristo- 
phanés derides the Athenians for their love of talk 
and controversy, as if it had enfeebled their military 
energy; but in his time, most undoubtedly, that 
reproach was not true—nor did it become true, 
even in part, until the crushing misfortunes which 
marked the close of the Peloponnesian war. Du- 
ring the course of that war, restless and energetic 
action was the characteristic of Athens even in a 
greater degree than oratory or political discussion, 
though before the time of Demosthenés a material 
alteration had taken place. 

The establishment of these paid dikasteries at 
Athens was thus one of the most important and 
prolific events in all Grecian history. The pay 


1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 31. λόγων τέχνην μὴ διδάσκειν. Xenophon 


ascribes the passing of this law to a personal hatred of Kritias against. 


Sokratés, and connects it with an anecdote exceedingly puerile, when 
considered as the alleged cause of that hatred, as well as of the conse- 
quent law. But it is evident that the law had a far deeper meaning, 
and was aimed directly at one of the prominent democratical habits. 
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helped to furnish a maintenance for old citizens, 
past the age of military service. Elderly men were 
the best persons for such a service, and were pre- 
ferred for judicial purposes both at Sparta, and, as 
it seems, in heroic Greece: nevertheless, we need 
not suppose that all the dikasts were either old or 
poor, though a considerable proportion of them 
were so, and though Aristophanes selects these 
qualities as among the most suitable subjects for 
his ridicule. Periklés has been often censured for 
this institution, as if he had been the first to ensure 
pay to dikasts who before served for nothing, and 
had thus introduced poor citizens into courts 
previously composed of citizens above poverty. 
But in the first place, this supposition is not cor- 
rect in point of fact, inasmuch as there were uo 
such constant dikasteries previously acting without 
pay; next, if it had been true, the habitual exclu- 
sion of the poor citizens would have nullified the 
popular working of these bodies, and would have 
prevented them from answering any longer to the 
reigning sentiment at Athens. Nor could it be 
deemed unreasonable to assign a regular pay to 
those who thus rendered regular service: it was 
indeed an essential item in the whole scheme! and 
purpose, so that the suppression of the pay of itself 
seems to have suspended the dikasteries, while the 
oligarchy of Four Hundred was established—and it 
can only be discussed in that light. As the fact 


1 Thucyd. viii. 67. Compare a curious passage, even in reference to 
the time of Demosthenés, in the speech of that orator contra Boeootum 
de Nomine, c. 5. καὶ εἰ μισθὸς ἐπορίσθη τοῖς δικαστηρίοις, εἰσῆγον dy pe 
δῆλον ὅτι, ὅτο. 
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stands, we may suppose that the 6000 Heliasts who 
filled the dikasteries were composed of the middling 
and poorer citizens indiscriminately: though there 
was nothing to exclude the richer, if they chose to 
serve. 
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** An excellent book, excellently translated. It now takes 
ite place among the Eno.isn Cxiassics.”—Kdindurgh 

ew 


Vit. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF SERVIA. From 
the German. By Mrs. Kear. Map. 8vo. 154. 
“Α work much required, and worthily takes its place by 
the side of Ranxr’s Porzs or Rous, sy Mus. Austin.”— 
Morning Post 


1X. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. From 
the German. By Sin A. and Lapy Durr Gorpon. Vol. I. 
and II. &vo. 

*,* This [6 the only transiation authorised by ihe 


wthor. 
(May, 1648.) - 


Σ, 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 
THEIR PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 


By Sm Gappwur Witainson. With 600 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. 5 vols. 8vo, 4. 4s. 

“(Sir Gardner Wilkinson has done more to make the 
people of the Pharaoha known to us moderne than any 
contemporary writer."’—Alhenaum. 


xi. 
HISTORY OF INDIA, 

THE HINDOO AND MAHOMMEDAN PERIODS. 
By Hon. Mounrsruarr Expumnsrona, New Edition, 
With Map. &vo. 

*‘ A work of the greatest authority and learning—one of 


the latest and most valuable works on the Eastern Empire.” 
—Sir Robert Peet. 


xi. 
WAR OF THE SUCCESSION IN SPAIN. 
By Lorp Manon.’ Second Edition. Map. 8vo, 15s. 


‘*Lord Mahon’s narrative refiecte a singularly well 
ordered mind—it is comprehensive, clear, and lively.”— 
Quarterly Review. 

ΧΠΙ. 

SPAIN UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND; 
Extracts from the Stanxore Correspondence, from 690 to 
1700. By Lonpj Manon. Second Edition. Post Sve, 6s. 6d. 

‘* A very curious volume: of sterling value.”—Spectator. 


xiv. 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 
From the Birth of Christ to the Extinction of Paganism 
in the Roman Empire. By Rev. H. H. Mirman, ὃ vols 
Svo, Be. 


‘* A safe book for al] to read. The divine o of Chris- 
tlanity, and the authority of the Holy Scriptures, are 
everywhere maintained.”—Preface to the American Edi{- 


tion, by Dr. Murdoch. 


xv. 
SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. 
From the German, By Lorp ΚΕ ΒΝ. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘* A valuable contribution to the history of an important 
period.” —Atheneum. 


xvi. 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE, 
AND SCENES FROM THE WAR OF LIBERATION. 
From the German. By ΒΒ A. D. Goapon, Post Svo. Ge. 
“This is a selection deserving more than ordinary 
attention. The writer lived among distinguished people 
and in stirring times.”— Athenaeum. 


xvi. 
THE FALL OF THE JESUITS IN THE 
18th CENTURY. From the French. Post 8vo, 39. 6d. 
** A candid and moderate work.’’— Cheitenham Journal, 


ΧΥΠῚ. 
HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 
By Jonw Damxwatsr. New Edition. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘‘A book so replete with interest and information as to 
be truly a legend of the United Services of the day.”— 
United Service Magazine. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


1. 

LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF GEORGE IL. Now frst published. Edited 
by Right Hon. J. W. Caoxzr. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, Ss. 

*¢ J koow of no such near and intimate picture of the 
interior of 8 No otber Memoirs that 1 have ever 
read bring us so immediately, 80 actually into not merely 
the presence, but the company of the personages of the 
royal circle. 

“ Lord Hervey is, I may venture to say, almost the 
perce of George II. Queen Caroline.”—difor's 

Co 


W, 
LORD SIDMOUTH’S LIFE. By the Dean 
or Norwicr. Portraits. 3 vols. θνο, 42s. 
‘* A book which, for its individual subject, and the asto- 
nis importance of the events it commemorates, is 
exceeded by no work that has appeared.”— Morning Post. 


131. 

LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 
OF ENGLAND, From THE EARLIEST TImES TO 1838. By 
Lord Campnsis. 7 vole. vo, 102s. 

‘* A work of sterling merits—one of very great labo 
of richly diversified Interest, and, we are satisfied, “of 
lasting value and estimation. We doubt if there be 
haif.a-dozen living men who could produce a Biographical 
Series on such a seele, at all likely to command so muc3 
applause from the candid among the learned, ae well as 
from the curious of the lsity."—Quarteriy Review. 


LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON. 
By Honacz Twiss. Portrait. Third Edition, 2 vols., 
Poa werk which ought to be in the Ifbe lawyer 

“A e ev ἢ 
statesman , and Ene igitoh gentlemen, πω cleckwood. 


SIR HUDSON LOWE'S ACCOUNT OF 
NAPOLEON AT 8T. HELENA. Edited by Sir N. H. 
Nicotas. Portrait. 3 vola. 8vo. 


vi. 
SIR FOWELL BUXTON’S MEMOIRS AND |. 


CORRESPONDENCE. By Cuaninus Buxton, Portrait. 
8vo, 16e. 


Vil. 
LIFE OF GENERAL LORD HILL. 
By Rev. Eow1n Ginwey. Portrait. Second Edition. Svo, 12s. 
“ giediy τὰ is no military memoir which we should so 
gladly place in the hands of a youthful soldier.”— 
n 


UO. Magazine. 
LIFE OF BIR "SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
By his Sons, Portrait. Third Edition. 9 yols. fop. Svo, 12s. 
“A narrative singularly touching and striking.”— 
Athenaum. 


CROKER’S BOSWELLB JOHNSON. 
Inclading the Tour to the Hebrides. A New Kadition, 
revised. 1 Vol. royal Svo, 18s. 

“We pronounce ‘ Croker’s Boswell’ as the dest edition 
of on ugltish book that has appeared.”—Quariterly 


#48 Be partionlar in ordering Croxun’s Boswaett, ἐπ 
Ous Votums. 


LIFE OF THE GREAT CONDE. 
By Lorp Manon. Post &vo, 6s. 
“ A very skilful and interesting narrative."—Quaréeriy 


xt. 
LIFE OF BELISARIUS. 
By Loan Manon. 4 New Edition. Map. Post 8vo, 102. 6d. 
‘* Anable end valuable peniermance. "== Monthly Review. 


SIR JOHN BARROW’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
From Barly Life to Advanced Age. Portrait. 8yo, 16s. 


‘*Here is another pleasant Engiish bo 
to the Englishman's ἄντα" 4 Kener to be added 


ΑΝ». 


πε. 
LIFE OF ΨΗΒ GREAT LORD CLIVE. 
By Rev. G. R. σεῖο. Post Svo, Ge. 


XIV. 
LIFE OF SIR DAVID WILKIE ; 
With his Journals, end Gritisel Remarks on Works of 
Art. By Atiaw Cunninonam. Portrait. 3 vols. Svo. 42s. 
A work of great interest,” —CGentleman’s Magazine. 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE. 
By Taomas Moonrz. Portraits. Royal Svo,15s. 
*¢ A work which must always form an interesting por- 
tion of the history of English! terature.”—Times. 


LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. 
By J. G. Loonsasr, PVA Kéition, foap. Ore, 3s. 


LIFE OF REY, ‘GEORGE CRABBE, 


By his Son. Portraits. Feoap. Gvo, és. 
“ We never read a more plees of biagraphy.*° 
—Atheneum. 


LIVES OF BUN YAN AND CROMWELL. 
By Rosert SouTrzey. Post 8vo, 2s 
“ Admirably written lives.”— Yurkehiremen, 


ΧΙ͂Σ. 
MEMOIRS OF LORD SYDENHAM. 
By G.P. Scaorn, M.P. Essond Bdition. Portrait. Gro, 9¢. Gd. 
‘‘We have risen from the perusal of thie werk with 
much satisfaction,”—Fraser’s Magazine. 


KX. 
EARL DUDLEY’S LETTERS TO THE 

BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. Second Rdition. γδρυ δι Mee. 62. 
‘(A most intersetiag volume." — Literary Ganctte 


THE NAVAL WORTHIES OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH'S REIGN. By Joux Baanow. ὅνο, 14s, 


“This nationally interesting volume,” — Literary 
Gasette, 


LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON ; 
With Notes. By Rev. H. H. Mirman. Porteait. Svo, Os. 


“Δ ble and necessary companion te the Decline 
and Fall.”— Monthly Review. 


LIFE OF DR. “ANDREW BELL. 
By Rosgrr Sovuruey, LL.D., and Rev. C. C. Sournegy. 
Portrait. 3 vols. Gvo, 423. 


ΧΣΙΥ. 
ADMIRAL SIR P, DURHAM’S LIFE. 
By His Nephew, Capt. A. Munnar. Gvo, δι. δά. 
A very inte interesting and well written memeir.’’— 


LIVES OF GALILKO, TYCHO BRAHK, 
AND KEPLER. By Sir D. Bazwatzr. Sesond Edition, 
Feoap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Gem-like portraj οἵ extsaerdinasy gepinace.”’ 
—Lierary Gazette. tune of free 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SMITH, THE 
GEOLOGIST. By Joun Pai ΡῈ. vo, 7s. 6d 
“Α grateful and nahin recollection.” —Léé. Gaxotte. 


LIFE OF JAMES “WATE. By M. Axaco. 
moewomM French, by J. Ὁ. Mummxzap, M.A. 


RXVITI. 
A NAVAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


of Living OGlcom. By W, R, O'Byaxs. Beyal sro 
Nearly Ready. 


XXIX. 
LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
a ΤΟ  ῊΝΜΝΕ 
Edinburgh Review. ™ 


Ma. MURRAY'S LIS? OF BOOKS.—woeyages απ Travels. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


India and China. 


1. 
LADY SAL¥’S JOURNAL OF THE 


DISASTERS IN AFFGHANISTAN. Zighth Edition. 
Post Svo, 12s, al whose 

“‘ The journ one Be Y, 

eye, ed pladdenet the spirit—of one, whoee ‘story shall 

the man tell his son’ the journal of our high. 
noble countzy woman, Lady wn Al hema. 


Me 
THE SIKHS AND THE AFFGHANS, 
Tn connection with Indis and Persia, immedistely before 
and after the death of Runjeet Bingh. By SaamamatT As, 
Svo, 12s. 


ast. 

JOURNEY TO AND RESIDENCE IN 
CABROOL. Ry Sm Atexanvgr Bunyss. Second Edition. 
Plates. Svo, 3G¢. 

** The charm of the book is its buoyant style. Persenal 
character, domestic scenes, and oriental manners, ate 
painted with vivacity, ease, aud Mghtness of 
Spectator. 


Iv. 

VOYAGE UP THE INDUS TO THE 
SOURCE OF THE RIVER OXUS, by Kabul and 
Badakhshan. By Lieut. Joun Woop. Map. svo, 142. 

‘* The valuable geographical details which Lieut. Wood 
has collected, and his clear sketelies of seciety, render his 
volume one of the most agreeable and instructive of its 
class.”— Atheneum. - 


LL 
eo 


Ve 
A JOURNEY THROUGH INDIA. 
By the late Diszor Heser. 2 volz., Post Svo, 12s, 
“‘ We envy those who read these charming Journals for 
the firat time.”— Ezaminer. “ 


. ΥἹ. 

MANNEBS AND CUSTOMS OF INDIA. 
By Rev. Cusaies Acuawv. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

** Written in an easy unaffected style : and the sketches 


which it gives of European life and manners under an. 
eastern san must interest all who bave friends in India, | 


and who would like to know how they pass their days.” 
~The Theologies. 


Vil. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS; or, Finsr 
Tuspaxeetons of Live in Inpia. By A Lapy. Post 8yvo, 


24. 6d. 
“* A welcome addition to our store of literary entertain- 
ment.”—Britannia. 


Vil. 
THE STRAITS OF MALACCA 
Pemano, Mazacog, AND Singarors. By Lieut. Newaotp. 
2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 


1X. 
HINDOSTAN. 
Geographically, statistically, and historically described. 
By Watsas Mamiuson. Maps. 8 vols. dto, 41. 14s. 6d. 


x. 
THIRTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT 
THE COURT OF CHINA. By Farner Riva. From the 


Italien. By Feetuyaro Prawn. Post 8vo, 3s. θα. 


** As interesting a work as avy that has appeared, not 


excepting Borrow’s Bible in Spain.” —Specta/or. 


τι; 
THREE YEARS’ WANDERINGS in the | 
NORTHERN PROVINCES of CHINA. With a Visit to 
the Tea and Cotton Countries. By Roserr Forruns. | 


Second Edition. Pilates. Sve. 184. 


*‘ This is a genuine book—as full of interest and amuse- | 
ment as it is empty of pretences at fine writing. A tra- 


veller with an object, who naturally details the adven- 
tures which befell him in pursuit thereof, and modestly, 
bat earnestly writes, is as welcome as an old friend or a 
true witness.” —Athenawm. 


name lightens up the 


χη. 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA, 
By the late 8:n Joun Mazcoum. Post 8v0, 6s. 
‘The Persians aye here presented with all the Interest 


' but without the caricature of our amusing friend Hajji 


Baba.”—Quarterly Review. 


xrr. 
NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. ° 


| RESEARCHES AND Discoventns In ANCIENT ASSBYRIA. 


With a Narrative of a Residence in that Country; of Exour- 
sions to the Vallies of the Nestorian Christians, &c. By 
A. H. Lavarp, Eeq. With Map, and Dlustrations. 
2 vols, 8vo. 


xv. 

NOTICES ON CHINA, and our Commereial 

Intercourse with that Country. By Sim Geonex Spaunngy. 
Second Edition. Svo, 184. 


XV. 
SIX MONTHS IN CHINA, 
By Lorp Jocztyn. Sixth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 8s. 64. 
“Lord Jocelyn sepplies us with some striking facts 
and uakuown particulars.” — Literary Guselte. 


XVI: 

THE CLOSING CAMPAIGN IN CHINA. 
OPgrations in YANG-rzE-KIano, and TREATY of διλικενα. 
By Carrn. G. G. Locu, R.N. Map. Post 8vo. 8. 6d. 
ine The wietches of boned character are the moat strik. 

is most gt. we nave met with.) 
eng Military Gazette, eves 


vil, 
JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described 
from the Accounts of Recent Duteh Travellers. Post 8vo, 


hee, Containing all ate ean about Japan which has 
en obtained; well] arran νυ t together 
Literary Guzette. pe 


lemme 


ΧΥ͂ΤΙ!. 

EVENTS IN BORNEO AND CELEBES ; 
From the Journals of Sin James Brooxs. Edited by 
Carr. Munpy, R.N. Portrait and Plates. 2 vols. Svo,. 


“1 found so much ipstruotive and interseting informa 
tion in the easiler part of Mr. Brooke's Disgies, mot 


‘included In the work of the Hon. Captain Keppel, that I 


at once determined on giving to the public all such matter 
as had previously been omitted. B adopting this plan, 
I considered that the career of Mr. Brooke might be 
traced with some degree of correctness year by year, 
during his long absence from Ecgland.”—Captain Mundy’s 


Preface. 
Africa. 


ΧΙΧ. 

THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE; with Notes 
on the Natural History and Native Tribes, By G. J. F. 
Bunsury, F.L.8. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 94. 

“The statesman who may be called upon to discuss or 
decide upon the public affairs of the Cape, the emigrant 
who may contemplate removing his cares thither, the 
curious inquirer who would ‘knowthe rights,’ of what has 
given rise to so much controversy, will find Mr. Bunbur 


| an intelligent and candid guide.”—~Evaminer, 


xx. 
WESTERN BARBARY, WITH ADVEN.- 
TURES IN MOROCCO AND AMONG THE MOORS, 
By Daummonp Hay. Post 8vo, 2¢. 6d: 


“Α new and highly iateresting work." — Greenock 
Advertiser. J 


Mediterranean, and Asia Minor. 


XI. 

CLASSICAL TOUR IN ATHENS AND 
ATTICA. By Rev. C. Worpsworrn, D.D. Second Edition, 
Plates. 8vo, 12¢.; also, FAC-SIMILES OF ANCIENT 
WRITINGS on the Wats of Pompsa. Second Edition, 


ι 870, 28. 6d. 
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ΧΣΙΙ. 

A VISIT TO THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 
ATHENS, AND THE MOREA. By Epwarp Grrranrp. 
Plates. Post Svo, 122. 

“ Mr. Giffard's work is very creditable to its author.” — 
Quarteriy Review. 


ΧΧΠΙ. 
TRAVELS IN CRETE. 
By Rozzrr Pasuizey, A.M. Plates. 2 vols. Svo, 2i. 2s. 


XZXIV. 

AN EXCURSION IN ASIA MINOR, 
Including a Visit to several unknown and undescribed 
Cities. Second Edilion. Plates. Impl. 8vo, 28s. Also, 
DISCOVERIES made during a Secowp Excursion. Piates. 
ImpL Svo, 2. 22. Withan ACCOUNT OF THE XAN- 
THIAN MARBLES in the British Museum. By Sia 
Cuanies Ἐπ: ον. Plates. Svo, 5s. 

**Our author has discovered eleven ancient Lycian cities, 
and has allowed the learned world to perceive that Lycia 
has a mine of antiquarian treasures, of which he has only 
ecraped the surface.”"-—Afthenaum. 


XX. 
RESEARCHES 1x ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, 
AND ARMENIA; with some Account of the Antiquities 
and Geology of those Countries. By W. 1. ΒΑ ΤΟΝ. 
Plates. 2 vola. 8vo, 38s. 
“‘ Mr. Hamilton's archaeological researches, and his nar- 
ative in general, have our warmest commendations.”— 


ZXVI. 
DALMATIA AND MONTENEGRO; wir 
A Jounngy To MosTaR 10 HERTZEGOVINA, AND REMARKS 
ow Tux BLavowc Nations. By ΒΝ GARDNER WILKINSON. 
Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Mgypt and Syria. 
XVII. 


᾿ TRAVELS IN EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, 
AND THE HOLY LAND. By Captains Irey and 
Maneizs. Post Bvo, 2s, 6d. 

*¢ One of the most interesting and popalar works of the 
present century.'’"—Aberdeen Journal, 


XXVITI. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sm Ganpnger WILKms0N. 
Third Edition. With 600 Illustrations. δ vols. 8vo, ἀξ. 4s. 
‘“‘Bir Gardner Wilkinson has done more to make the 
people of the Pharaohs known to us moderne than any 
contemporary writer.”—Athenaum. 


XXIX, 
CAIRO, PETRA, AND DAMASCUS; 
from Notes made during a Tour in those Countries. By 
Joun G. Kinnzat. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
“Mr. Kinnear writes extremely well, and his descrip- 
tions proclaim him a good observer."—Heaminer. 


XXX. 
ARABIA PETRAA, MOUNT SINAI, and 
the Excavarep Crry or Prrra,—the ἔρον of the Pro- 
pheoies. By M. Leon pe Lasonpve, Second Edition. 
With 65 Plates. 8vo, 18s. 
“Α publication of extreme value and interest.” — British 


Critic. 
“ All ministers and students should possess this vo- 
lume.”=-Kvangelical Magazine. 


Polynesia and the South Seas. 


XxXxt. 

VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE 
S8O0UTH POLE; 1899—43. By Carr. Sin James Crarx 
Roses, R.N. Pilates and Maps. 2 vols. Sva, 30s. 

“9 extracts we have given will epeak better than we 
eould for the plain, modest, and manly taste of the author 
which seems entirely worthy of his high professional] 


character and signal services.”--Quarterly Review. 


XX. 

TYPEE AND OMOO ; or, the SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDERS: a True Narrative of Real Events. By 
Hzaman Macvitzs. 8 vols, post Svo, 19». 

‘¢ The book is excellent, quite Grat-rate.”— Blackweed. 

“‘ Since the joyous moment when we first read Robinsen 
Crusoe, and believed it all, and wondered all the more be- 
cause we believed, we have not met with so bewitching a 
work as this narrative of Herman Melville’s.”— John Budi. 

XXxJII. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF BUSH LIFE IN 
AUSTRALIA, during a Residence of Eight Years in the 
Interior. By Hzwey σαν Havearts. Post Svo, 2s. 6d. 


XXxXIv. 

A RESIDENCE IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
By Mas. Merepirn. Post Svo. 2s. θά. 

‘‘ Mrs. Meredith is a pleasant unaffected writer; and 
the book derives interest from being a lady's view of New 
South Wales.”—Spectafor. 


XXXV. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA; ITS ADVANTAGES 
AND ITS RESOURCES. A Description of that Colony ; 
and a Manual of Information for Emigrants. By Gaorcs 
Wuxnson, Esq. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. Gd. 


XXXVI. 

NEW ZEALAND. With some Account of 
the Beginning of the British Colonization of the Island. 
By E.J. Waxerizup. With Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

‘‘The most complete and continvous history of 
British Colonizationin New Zealand which has appeared. 
— Spectator. : 

ΧΧΧΥΊΙ. 
TRAVELS IN NEW ZEALAND, 
By Routes through the Interior, with the Natural His- 
tory of the Islands. By E. Dizrrennacz, M.D. Plates. 
2 vols. Svo, 24a. 


Central and South America. 


ΧΧΧΥΠΤΙ, 

INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 78 Engravings. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. Also, a 
SECOND VISIT TO YUCATAN. By Joun L. Grapnens. 
120 Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo, 43. 

** These delightful volumes! It is grievous to quita store 
so brimful to overflowingof what we like best.” —Aihonaum 


XXXIX. 

ADVENTURES IN MEXICO, and awone 
Tar Witp Triaks anpd ANIMALS OF THE Rocay Mouw- 
Tams. By G. F. Ruxron. Poet 8vo, 6s. 

“‘ Mr. Ruxton’s Adventures is a capital book, alike 
attractive for its narrative of travel with its hardships 
and incidents, for its pictures of scenery and society, for 
the direct Information it imparts as to Mexico and the 
incidental glimpses it gives us of the Americans and their 
armies in Mexico.”—Spectafor. 


xL. 
JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By 
Sim Francis Heap. Poat Svo, 2s. 6d. 
“1 This book haa all the interest of a novel.”— Eclectic 
ew. 


XLL 

JOURNAL OF A PASSAGE FROM THE 
PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC, crossing the Andes in 
the Northern Provinces of Peru, and descending the great 
River Maranon. By Henry Lister Maw, R.N. 8Svo, 12s. 


XLII. 
VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST ROUND 
THE WORLD. By Cuartzs Darwin. Post 8Bvo, Se. 6d. 
“ΤΏ author is a first-rate landscape painter, and the 
dreariest solitudes are made to teem with interest,’"— 
Quarterly Review. 


XLT. 

A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON 
AND A VISIT TO PARA. By Wittum H. Epwaara 
Post 8vo, 22. δά. 

** Fall of novelty; we can hardly open a page which has 
not its picture for the general observer, and its product 
for those who, like Sir Joseph Banks, look on the earth | 
as one vast museum.”—Athenaum. ; 
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Worth America. 


XLIV. 

ARCTIC VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. 
From 1818 to the present time. By Sin Jonx Baannow. 
Portrait and Maps. 8Svo, 15¢. 

“Δ book to make one proud of the name of Englishman. 
It is a record of enterprise and endurance, of resolute 
perseverance, and of moral and physical courage, which 
we take to be peculiar to English seamen.” —Kasaminer. 

SLY. 

TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, with 
Geological Observations on the United States, Canada, 
and Nova Scotia. By Cuanizs Lye, F.G.8. Plates. 
3 vols. post vo, 21s. 

**‘ Mr. Lyell visited America not merely as a man of 
science or a philosopher, but as a man of sense and of 
the world, eminently imbued with qualifications to con- 
stitate him an astate observer.”—Literary Gasetie. 


XLVI. 

FOREST SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 

CANADA. By Sm Gronom Heap. Second Edition. 
Post 8Svo, 10s. 


XLVI. 

LETTERS FROM CANADA AND THE 

UNITED STATES. By J.R.Gopiey, 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 

“Here is at least one English book of which the 
Americans cannot reasonably complain.” — Atheneum. 


ΧΕΙΡΊ]. 
MEMOIRS OF A CHURCH MISSIONARY 
IN CANADA. By Rev. J. AuporT. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘* The little work before us is a genuine account of what 
8 missionary’s life isnow in Canada. Under an invented 
name, it is the story of the writer's own experience, told 
in a straightforward and anaffected manner, with consider- 
able power of description.” —Guardian. 


XLIX, 

TOUR THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES, 
from the River Potomac, to Texas and the Frontiers of 
Mexico. By G. W. FeaTuxersTronHaven. Plates. 2 vols. 
Svo, 26s. 

** The notices of the natural history, and the mines, 
are novel and interesting ; and his pictures ofthe heroes of 
the bowie knife are remarkably characteristic and enter- 
taining.”—New Monthiy Magazine. 


lL 
EXCURSIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
The Cod Fishery—Fog Banks—Sealing Expedition, dc. 
By J. B. Juxzs. Map. 2 vols. post 8vo, 912. 


11. 
VOYAGE TO TEXAS AND THE GULF OF 
MEXICO, By Mrs. Hoveroun, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2l¢. 
**The information contained in this admirable work 
will be very important to those who have an idea of settling 
abroad.” — Times. 


Lit. 
THE JOURNAL OF A WEST INDIAN 
PROPRIETOR, with an Account of Negro Life and 
Manners. By M. G. Lewis. Post ὅνο. 2s. 6d. 
‘These amusing stories of actual Jamaica life.”— 
Quarteriy Review. 
Murope. 


LIT. 


DATES AND DISTANCES; 
Showing what may be done in a Tour of Sixteen Months 
upon the Continent of Europe. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Liv. 

RUSSIA AND THE URAL MOUNTAINS ; 
Geologically Dlustrated. By Sin R. Muarcniaon, G.C.S. 
Coloured Mapes, Plates, 20. 2 vols. royal 4to. 

“1 Many admirable memoirs have resulted from these 
excursions ; but the crowning triamph is the great work 
before as. It is impossible, by extract, to convey an idea 
of the value of its contents.’°—Athenaum. 


LY. 
DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE RUSSIANS. 
Described from a Year's Residence in that Country. By 
Rey. R. L. Vananiss, M.A. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


LVI. 
RUSSIA UNDER NICHOLAS. 
Translated from the German. By Captain Antuony C. 
Srersine. Fosap. Svo, 5s. 

4“ Lively and comprehensive.”—dAthenaum. 


LVIL 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. 
By A Lapy. Post Svo, 29. 6d. 
4Α series of charming descriptions. The style is fall 
of ease and freshness,""— Evaminer. 


LVI. 
NORWAY AND HER LAPLANDERS ; 
With Hints to the Salmon Fisher. By Jouw Minrorp, 
Svo, 100. 6d. 
‘* A pleasant book, on a very pleasant subject : the obser- 
vation of an accomplished and good-natured man.”— 
Esaminer. 


LIx. 

THE CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF 
ETRURIA. The result of several Tours made for the 
purpose of investigating the extant antiquities of Etruria. 
By Gzones Dannis. Mapand Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo. 


Lx. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; 
Or the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of an 
Englishman in an Attempt to ciroulate the Scriptures 
in the Peninsula. By Grorex Bornazow. New Edition. 
Poet Svo, 6e. 
‘Mr. Borrow has come out as an English Author of 
high mark, We are reminded of Gi] Blas, in the narratives 
of this pious, single-hearted man.”—Quarterly Review. 


τισι. 
THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN; 
Their Manners, Customs, Religion and Language. 
By Gzoncz Bornaow. New Edition. Post 8vo, δε. 

‘* A curious, a very curious work, and contains some of 
the most singular, yet authentic descriptions of the gipsy 
race which have ever been given to the public.”—Literary 

azette. 


LXIl, 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 


Being Ex- 
tracts from the Hand-book of Spain. 


With much 


‘new matter. By Ricnarp Forp. Post 8vo, 6s. 


‘¢ The best English book, beyond comparison, that ever 
has appeared for the illustration, not merely of the gene- 
ral topography and local cariosities, bat of the national 
character and manners of Spain.”— Quarterly Review. 


LX. 
PEDESTRIAN WANDERINGS ἵν tae 
Fasnca axp Spanish Pyrenses. By T. Cuirron Panis. 
Woodouts. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 
‘Contain better descriptive 
turesque, and without the least strain and effort, than we 
recollect in any book of the same light pretension.’’— 
Esaminer. 


LAIV. 
PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA, 
From Notes made during a Journey to those Countries. 
By Lorp Caanarvon. Third Edition. Post Svo, 6s. 
“ΤῊ ie a very remarkable work. It is not only a 
graphic description of the face of the country, and an im- 
partial and sagacious account of the moral and political 
condition of Spain and Portugal; but it relates aleo a series 
of personal adventures and perils, very unusual in modern 
Europe; and which, while they do honour to the spirit 
of him who sought information at such risks, exhibit more 
of the real state of the Iberian Peninsula than coald have 
been obtained by a less ardent and less intrepid inquirer.” 
—Quarteriy Review. 


passages, strikingly pic- 


LXV. 

TOUR IN AUSTRIAN LOMBARDY, 

TYROL, AND BAVARIA. By Joun ΒΑ ΒΟΥ. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 10s. θά. 

“6 Agreeably written, faithful and minute.”—Athenaum 


LXVI. 
NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN AUSTRIA. 
With Remarks on the Social and Political Condition of that 
Country. By P. E. Tuansoiu.. 2 vols, 8yo, 24¢. 
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6 Me. MURRAY’S LIST OF BOOKS.—Meand-Beehks. 


HAND-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 


Giving detailed and precise Information respecting Steamers Passports, Moneys, Guides aad Servenis, 
ω pe with Directions for Travellere, end Hinta for Toure. 


1. 
HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALE ; er, Con- 
versations in English, German, Freach, and Italian. 
Tene, δε. 


2, 
HAND-BOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY 
and the RH INH, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and PRUSSIA. 
Map. Pest Svo, 12s. 


3. 

HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY 
add the TYROL—BA V ARIA—AUSTRIA—SALZBURG 
—The AUSTRIAN and BAVARIAN ALPS, snd fhe 
DANUBE, from ULM to the BLACK SEA. Map, Post 
Sva, 10¢. 


4. 

BAND-BOOK OF PAINTING—THE 
GEREAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. Froth 
the German of Kverer. Edited, with Notes, by Sr 
EpmunD παν. Post Svo, )3¢. 


δ. ᾿ 
HAND-BOOK FOR SWITZERLAND, 
APS of BAVOY and PIEDMONT. Map. Post Svo, 10s. 


6. 

ILLUSTRATIONS to tee HAND-BOOKS 
yok GERMANY ax» SWITZERLAND. A Series of 
Maps and Plans of the moet frequented Roads, Cities, 
and Towns, &c. Post vo. 


7. 

HAND-BOOK FOR NORTH EUROPE, 
DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, and RUSSIA. Map 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 


8. 

HAND-BOOK FOR MALTA AND THE 
FAST, the IONIAN ISLANDS, TURKEY, ASIA 
MINOR, aad CONSTANTINOPLE, Maps. Post θνο, 15s. 


9. 

HAND-BOOK FOR EGYPT.—THE NILE, 
ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, the PYRAMIDS, MOUNT 
SINAI, and THEBES. By Sia Gagprsn ἮΙ ΝΒΟΝ. 
Map. le. 


10. 

HAND-BOOK FOR NORTHERN ITALY 
and FLORENCE, SARDINIA, GENOA, THES RIVI- 
ERA, VENICE, LOMBARDY, and TUSCANY. Map. 
Post Svo, 12s. 


1}. 
HAND-BOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY 
and ROMRB, the PAPAL STATES, and CITIES of 
ETRURIA. Maps. Post 8vo, 15s. 


13, 
HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTHERN ITALY, 
SICILY, AND NAPLES. Map. Post Sve. Nearly ready. 


13; 
HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING — THE 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS. From the Gernma of Koozen. 
Βάμοᾶ, with Notes, by C. L Eaerisae,R.&. Post 8vo, 1». 


ΜΗ. 

HAND-BOOK FOR FRANCE asd the 
PYRENEES, BRITTANY, the RIVERS LOIRE, 
BEINE, RHONE, and GARONNE, FRENCH ALPS, 
DAUPHINE, and PROVENCR. Maps. Post Sve, 12s. 


15. 
HAND-BOOK FOR SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, 
GRANADA, MADRID, &o, By Ricuasp Fors Maps. 
‘ost Svo, 16e. 


16. 

HAND-BOOK OF PAINTINGTHE 
SPANISH AND FRENCH SCHOOLS By Sa Besos 
Heap. Post 8vo, 12s. 


17. 

HAND-BOOK FOR ENGLAND—THE 
NORTHBRN AND MIDLAND COUNTING; NORTH 
and SOUTH WALES, ἂς. Map. Pest Sve. Nearly ready. 


18. 
HAND-BOOK FOR ENGLAND—TIHE 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN COUNTIES. Map. Post 
8vo. In Preparation. 


38. 
HAND-BOOK FOR LONDON—PAST AXD 


' PRESENT. A Compacts Guive to Braangens veerrine 
i τῆν Murnorous. By Paran Cunninenan. 2 vols, Post 


8vo. Nearly ready. 

‘Phe old Lord Treasurer Bariel(gh, if any ohne came to 
the Lords of the Council for a Licence to Travel, he would 
fitst examise him of England; if he found him ignorant 
would bid him stay at home, and know his own Country 
Oe The Compleat Geatleman, by Henry Peackam, 


20. 

HAND-BOOK TO THE PICTURE GAL- 
LERIES in and near London. With Catalogues of tho 
Pictures, accompanied by Historical, Blographical, and 
Critical Notices. By Mrs. Jansson. Post Svo, 10. 


91. 

HAND-BOOK FOR WINDSOR AND 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Woodouts. Feap. 8vo, 9.62. 
each. 


Critical Gptnions on the Rant-Books. 
“ Hr, Murray's seties of Hand-books seem destined to embrace all the sights of the world.” —~Spectader. 
“ι The useful series of Hand-books issued by Mr. Murray.”—Eeaminer. 
‘4 Mr. Murray's excellent series. Compiled with great care. The information full and satisfactory.”—Athenaum. 


“ Well conal@ered, well arranged, and well compressed. They combine every practical information, with satisfac. 
tory descriptions and éxtracts from the most accomplished travellers, unencumbered With long historical details, 


whick not anfrequently are uselessly intruded into these manuals.”—G. 


4“ Magesxine. 


“1 An immense quantity of minute and useful information respecting δὲ plates of interest, ptesented in ὁ plein, 
tnostentatious, and intelligible manner.""—Uniled Service Gasette. 


** All the information a traveller requires; and sopplies an answer to every difficulty which can possibly arise.”— 


Atlas. 


*« An excellent plan, and contains much {fn little compass, and is an amusing retoptce when the road {s dull and 


our companion has fallen asieep.”—Asiatic Journal. 
“Α world of useful Infotmation.”—BritizsA Magdgine. 


‘Capital guides! A man may traverse half the continent of Burope with them without asking a question.” 


—Lilerary Gazetie. 


“ Distinguished for the clearness of their artangement, the specific character of their directions, the quantity and 
or. 


quality of 


matter they centain, as well as for the style and finish of the literary workmanship.”—Spectat 


Ma. MURRAY’S LIST OF BOOKS —wFheolegy. 7 


RELIGIOUS WORKS, THEOLOGY, &c. 


1. 
THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER- BOOK. 
With Borders, Initials, Vignettes, Titles, &c., in gold and 
colours. Svo, cloth, moroood or vellum. 
** The most elaborate copy of the Liturgy ever executed. 
A Doble devotional voletre and fitting Christian ma- 
a .- Tinea. 


i. 

DEAN COMBER’S FRIENDLY ADVICE 

TO THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF ENGLAND. A 

New Edition, with Preface and Notes. By W. F. Hoox, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Foap, 8vo, 3s. 


111. 
THE THREE REFORMATIONS ; Lurue- 
nan, Rowan; and Ancuican. By W. F. Hoon, D.D., Vicar 
of Leeds. Third Edition, 8vo, 3s. 


ΤΥ. 

ON THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

By Huwnv ον Mansixe, Atehdeacon οἵ Chichester. 
Second Edition. Svo, is. 6d. 


Vv. 

SERMONS ON MANY OF THE 
LEADING DOCTRINES AND DUTIES TAUGHT 
BY THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Tho Dean or 
Norwicn. 8 vole. ὅγο, 314. 


γι. 
SCRIPTURAL COINCIDENCES. 
A TEST OF THEIR VERACITY. By Rey. J. J. Buunr. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

“ Whoever hae read Dr. Paley’s Hora Pauline, will 
find in this volume an extensios of that argument, and it 
application to the Old and New Testament, conducte 
with seatvely inferior ability and success.”—Join Bull. 


Vil. 
THE MOSAIC WRITINGS. By Rev. J. J. 
Buuwr. Post avo, és 6d. 


Viit. 

THE ROMAUNT VERSION or raz GOSPEL 

OF ST. JOHN; originally in Use among the Old Wal- 

denses. From the MSS. existing at Dublin, Paris, Greno- 

ble, Zarich, and Lyons. Edited, with Notes by Rev. 
W.8 Gut, D.D. With Facatmiles. 8vo. 


1X. 

THE EVIDENCES oy CHRISTIANITY. By 
ΑΝ Βανι, B.D., Exeter College, Oxford. Foap. 
8 > 7 e 6d. 

"Te Ably and satisfactorily treated.”—Gensieman's Mag. 


x. 
SUGGESTIONS TO THE STUDENT 
UNDER PRESENT THEOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES. 
By A. C. Tart, D.C.L. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
4“. We most warmly recommend Dr. Tait’s most useful 
volame.”’—Caurch and State Gazette. 


ΧΙ. 
SERMONS PREACHED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. By C, J. Vaueuan, D.D., Head Master of 
Harrow School. Svo, 12s. 6d. 
“ Ὧν. Vanghat’s sermons are forcible, earnest, and 
Sfectionate ; in tone moderate, but soundly scriptural in 
doctrine.’’—-Morning Post. 


ΧΙ, 
SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL 
of HARROW SCHOOL. By Rev. 0. J. Vavenan, D.D. 
Svo, 10s. Gd. 
“: The sermons now before us are addreased specifically 
to the boys ofthe public school ; and parents will fndthem 
a valuable family possession.’*— Christian Observer. 


πι. 
PRAYERS, FROM THE LITURGY, 
By Right Honble. W. E. Guapstows.,M.P. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


XIV. . 

A THREE-LEAVED MANUAL or FAMILY 
PRAYER ; arranged so as to save the trouble of turning 
the pages backwards and forwards. Royal Gyo, bound, 2s. 


xv. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LITURGY 
AND RITUAL OF THE CHURCH; selected from the 
works of eminent Divines of the 17th Century. By 
Rev. Jamzs Broepen, M.A. 3 vols. post 8vo, 273. 
‘‘A most valuable addition to every churohman’s Li- 
brary."—Bishop af Baeter’s Charge. 


RVI. 

CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS againer THE 
Errors, Corauprions, AND NovELTiss of THE CHURCH 
or Rome. By Rev. Jamzs Broopen, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, 
143. cach. 

“‘*CatHotic Sargecuarpes:’ a Selection of the ablest 
discourses on the errors ef the Church ef Rome, chosen 
from the works of out own eminent divines who lived 
during the 17th century.”—-Bishop of London’s Charge. 


XVII. 
THE BOOK OF THE CHURCH; 
With Notes containing References to the Authorities, and 
an Index. By Rossrt Souruzy, LL.D. Stzrth Edition. 
Svo, 12s. 

“1 offer to those who regard with love and reverence the 
religion which they have received from their fathers, a 
brief but comprehensive record, diligently, faithfally, and 
conscientiously composed.”— Preface. 

Ν χΥυιπ. 

REMARKS ON ENGLISH CHURCHES 
and on Rendering Sepulchral Memorials subeervient to 
pious and Obristian Uses. By J. H. Manznanp 
Fourth Edition. Woodeutse. Feap. 8vo, 6s. θά. 

“ This work may be regarded as ove of the most important 
steps made lately in the restoration of a sound and efMielent 
church-system among us."— Quarterly Review. 


xIx, 

REVERENCE DUE TO HOLY PLACES. 

By J. H. Manatamp. Third dition. Woodouts. 
Feap. 8yo, 2s. 


ΣΧ. 

BISHOP HEBER’S PARISH SERMONS; 
On the Lessons, the Gospel, or the Epistle, for every 
Sunday in the Year. Mxih Edition. 2 vols. post Uvo, 162“. 


2X1. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLAND. 
By the late Bisuor Hazen. Second Edition. 8vo, Ys. 6d. 


XXII, 
PSALMS AND HYMNS, 
Adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church. By 
W. B. Houztanp, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Walmer 
4mo, le. 6d. 
ὙΧΙΤΙ, 
VISITATION SERMONS. 
Preached during the Visitation of the Bishop of Exeter 
in 1845, 12m, 6. 


χχιν. 

THE LAWS RELATING TO SUNDAYS, 
HOLIDAYS, and DAYS OF FASTING. By E. V. Nsaz 
Feap. Svo., 98. 6d. 

‘‘An excellent handmaid to ‘Nelson on Fasts and 
Festivals.'"—British Magasine. 


XXV. 
THE NESTORIANS, on LOST TRIBES, 
With Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. By Asan. 
Grant, M.D. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6. 
«¢ An important accession to our stores of geographical 
knowledge.”’—ChAurch of Engiand Review. 


XXVI. 
ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES OF REVEALED 
RELIGION. By Hanry Daummonv. Poet 8vo, Se θά. 
“Contains many striking passages of great power, 
depth, and truth.’’— Bagiish Churchman, 


Mrz. MURRAY’S LIST OF BOOKS.—Peetry, the Drama, ἃ... 


POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 


word Byron's Life and Works. 
(VARIOUS EDITIONS.) 


1. 
LIFE AND WORKS. 
(HAdrarp Svitloa.) 
Collected and arranged with Notes by Moore, Ellis, Heber, 
Jeffrey, Lockhart, &o. Plates. 17 vola.foap.8vo. 63s., 
or half morocco, 90s. 


τι. 
POETICAL WORKS. 
@ocket Gritien.) 
CONTAINING 
LD. 1 vol. 
Tass and Posms. 3. 70ὉῸ0]4.:] Miscuntanizs. 3 vols. 
Dramas, 2 vols. Don Juan. 2 vols. 


- With Vignettes, 10 vols. 18mo, 25¢., or gilt edges, 35s. 


CuiLps 


POEMS IN ONE VOLUME. 
With Portraite and Vignette. Royal 8vo, 15s. 


Iv. 
CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, 
(Ellustrated.) 
With Portrait and Bixty Vignette Engravings. Svo, 21s. 
“Α splendid work—worth illustrating, and worthily 
Qlustrated.”—Atheneum. 
v. 


TALES AND POEMS. 


}. Giaour. 6. Berro. 
2. Bangor Asypos 7. MAsErPA. 
3. Corsarin. 8. IeLAND. 
4. Lara. 9. PARISINA. 


5. Simoes or Coninta. 10. Prisowna of ΟΜΝ. 
With Vignettes. 2 vols. 24mo, 5s. 


DRAMAS. 
1. MANFRED. & Two Foscaai. 
2. Marino FALIERO. 6. DEFORMED TRANSFORMED. 
3. Hmavenx anv EARTH. ἡ. Cain. 


4. BAMDANAPALUS. 8 WERNER. 
With Vignettes. 2 vols. 24mo, 5s. 


Vil. 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
With Vignette, 24mo, 2s. 6d. 
Vitt. 
MISCELLANIES. 
With Vignettes. 8 vols. 34mo, 7s, 64. 
ΙΧ, 


DON JUAN. 
With Vignettes. 2 vols. 24mo, δ. 


e 


> Mz. Moaray alone possesses the Copy- 
right of Lorp Brnon’s Wonks, and no edition, 
illustrated or otherwise, can be ocompLETE 
except it bears his name on the title-page. 


Rev. George Orabbe's Life and Werks. 


1. 
LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS. 
(Ditracp Britien.) 
Plates. 8 vols. fcap. Svo, Bs., or half morocco, 40. 


τι. 
POEMS IN ONE VOLUME. 
With Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, lds. 


1. 
CAMPBELL’S SPECIMENS OF THE 
BRITISH POETS. New Edition. Ruyal 8vo, 15s. 
*‘Rich in exquisite examples of English poetry, and 
suggestive of delightful thoughts beyond any volume in 
the language.’ ’—Aftias. 


BISHOP HEBER’S. POETICAL WORKS. 
Including PALESTINE—KUROPE-—-THE REDSEA, 
&o. Third Edition. Portrait. Feap. ὅτο, 7s. δά. 
“ Bishop Heber has taken a graceful station among the 
favoured bards of the day. een Gerette. 


REV. H. H. MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Including the Fall of Jerusalem—Samor, Martyr of 
Antioch—and other Puems, Second Edition. Pilates. 
8 vols. feap. Svo, 18s. 

Pie fine, classical, mora], and religious poet."—Lilerary 

anet 
Iv. 
WORKS OF HORACE. 

With an Original Life. By Rev. H. H. Miuzmay. Wilus- 
trated with Views, Vignettes, Coloured Bordors, &c 
Crown 8yvo. 


Vv. 
LOCKHART’'S SPANISH BALLADS; with 
Illuminated Titles, Borders, &c. 4to, 3). 2s. 

‘*‘A more appropriately as well as beauti fully embellished 


volume never was offered to the wor -- rga 
Review. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S POEMS and 


SONGS. 324mo, 2s. 6d. 


‘‘The works of the most tender and pathetic of the 
Scottish minstrels, in a cheap and elegant form.’*— 
Biackwood. 


Vi. 
FRAGMENTS IN VERSE. By Lorn Ro- 
RERTSON. Crown 8&vo, 78. 6d. 
“‘The author sees and feels as a scholarand a poet, 
and as ascholar and a poet he expresses himself." 
88. 


ΨΙΣΙ. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES. 
With Notes by the Authors, and Portraits of them. 
Twenty-fret Edition. Foap. 8vo, 62. 


Tx. 
SPECIMENS OF ITALIAN SONNETS 
From the most celebrated Poets, with Translations. By 

Rev. Cuaaixes Staono, M. A. 8vo, 6s. 


VERSE TRANSLATION S 
From the Swedish Poems of Esa:as Taare, and from the 
German of Scuitigrn, By H. Dringwatzn Beruuns, 
Poet 8vo, 13. 


χι. 
ENGLISH HEXAMETERS ; from the German. 
By Sin Joun HERecusLt, Dr. WHEWELL, ARCHDEACON 


Hare, Dr. Hawrrey, and J. G. Locnmarr. 8vo, 9s. 
Also, Verse TraNnsLations. Syo, 22. 6d. 
Xil. 
FRAGMENTS FROM GERMAN PROSE 


WRITERS. By Sanan Avsrmn. Post ὅγο, 10s. 
‘TA delightful volume. Van Alhonaum. 


OE 


Mr. MURRAY’S LIST OF BOOKS.—fnstruction. 9 


INSTRUCTION & ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 


irs. Markham’s Histories. 


I. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans, to the Reign of 

Queen Victoria. 46/4 Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 72. θά. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
From the Conquest by the Gauls, to the Reign of Louis- 
Philippe. 20th Thousand. Woodcuts. 13%mo, 74. θά. 


HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
From the Invasion by Marius, to the Battle of Leipalo. 
γα Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 78. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ROME AND GREECE. 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. With 
Woodonts, 12mo. In Preparation. 

*“*Mrs. MagxHam’s Histrorigs are constructed on a 
plan which we think well chosen, and we are glad to find 
that they are so popular, for they cannot be too strongly 
recommended, as adapted for youth."—Jouwrral of Edu- 


1- 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
By Mas. Marcuam. Second Edition. Feap 8yvo, 3s. 


111. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. 
A New Version, by Rev. Tuomas Janxs. With 100 
Woodcuts by Tannign. Post 8vo. 

“ε The literary object of this edition is to present a better 
and less coarse translation of the Fables which pass under 
the name of sop, so as to fit them for youth of the pre- 
sent age: the bibliopolic aim is to clothe and illustrate 
those universal favourites of ancient wisdom in a style 
proportioned to our mechanical advancementand applica. 
tion of art to popular pleasure. These ends are attained 
in the very handsome edition before us. Mr. James bas 
made a judicious selection of the Fables themselves, and 
of the version to be taken as his text: his translation is 
at,once close and free; the wood engravings are among 
the triumphs of art.”-—Spectator. 


IV. 


BERTHA’S JOURNAL DURING A VISIT 
IN ENGLAND. With a variety of Information, arranged 
for every Day. 10th Thousand. 12mo, 78. 6d. 

“4 1 am reading ‘ Bertha’ with the utmost avidity. I can 
scarcely take my attention from this, the best of all juve- 


nile compilations."°—Rev. George Crabbe. 
*¢ An excellent little work.”—Capé. Basil Hall. 


v 


JESSE’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
For Schools, With Anecdotes of the Sagacity and Instinct 
of Animals. Sixth Edition. Foap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


VI. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE 
IN EARNEST; or Natural Philusophy inculcated by the 
Toys and Sports of Youth. Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. 
Feap. 8vo, 82. 

‘6 We know of no other book which socharmingly blends 
amusement with instruction. No juvenile book has been 
published in our time more entitled to praise."-—Ezaminer. 


Vil, 


CROKER’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
FROM THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 33rd Thousand. 
Woodcuts. 16mo, 5s. 

“This skilfal performance of Mr. Croker’s suggested 


the plan of Sir Walter Scott's Tales of a Grandfather.” — 
Quarterly Review. 


Vill. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By 
Lady Catucotr. 33rd Thousand. Woodcuts. 18mo, 3s. 

“This little History was written fora real little Arthur, 
and I have endeavoured to write it as I would tell it to an 
intelligent child. 1 well remember what I wanted to be 
told when first allowed to read the History of England.” 
—Author’s Preface. 

‘¢ Lady Callcott’s style is of the right kind; earnest and 
simple.”—Eraminer. 


ΙΧ. 
CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 
FOR CHILDREN. 15th Thousand. 18mo, 12. 6d. 


“‘ The best elementary book on the subject.”-~Quarferiy 
Review. 


x. 

HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR: 
With Sketches of Nelson, Wellington, and Napoleon. 18mo, 
23. 6d. 


xi. 
GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 
An Attempt to render the Chief Events of the Life of 
Our Saviour intelligible and profitable. Second Edition. 
18mo, 3s. 6d. 


Zi. 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY 
AND ALGEBRA. 18mo, 3s. each. (Published by order 
of the Lords of the Admiralty.) 


ΧΙ. 

LOUDON’S YEAR-BOOK OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. Woodcuts. 18mo, 424. 

‘¢+Mrs. Loudon has begun to apply her excellent talents 
and extensive knowledge of natural history, to the ser- 
vice of the young; and this volume is a very delightful 
one.” —Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


xIv, 
SENTENCES FROM THE PROVERBS. 


In English, French, Italian, and German. For Daily Use 
By A Lavy. " 16mo, 3s. δά. 


‘‘ The design of this volume is excellent.” ~ Atlas. 
‘¢ An excellent design.”—Literary Gagette. 


xv. 
PUSS IN BOOTS ; 


Burrep to the tastes of LitrLz and Grown CHILDREN. 
By Orro Specxtzr. With Illustrations. 16mo, 5s. 


‘‘Twelve designs full of excelilent humour.”-—~-Ezaminer. 


‘‘Complete pictures, and tell the story with dramatio 
force.”-—Spectator. 


xvi. 
THE CHARMED ROE; 


Tux Stony oF THS Lirrte Brorner ΑΝῸ SisTER, 
By Orro Specatzr. With Illustrations. 16mo, δέ. 
‘¢ A book for kindly remembrances.”——Literary Gasetie. 


xVII. 


THE FAIRY RING ; 


A Collection of Tatus and Srorizs for Young Persons, ° 
With Illustrations by Richarp Doyis. Second Edition. 
Feoap. 8vo, 78. 6d. 

** Rare news for jouns people—whole sacksful of new 
fairy lore. Nicely illustrated by Mr. Richard Doyle, who 
has lived a long time in Fairy Land, and knows all about 
it.’—Esraminer. 


‘“‘Three dozen legends, many among them pointed with 
that humorous wisdom which none appreciate better than 
children, make up a month’s entertainment of charming 
quality.’’—Atheneum, 
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A DICTIONARY or GREEK ann ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. With numerous Woodouts. Second 
dition: Sto, 364. 


“A work much wanted, Will be invalaable to the 
young stadent, acid as ἃ book of reference will ve ποσί 
acceptable on the Library table of every scholar.”-<Quar- 
teriy Review. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUI- 
TIMS, Abridged ftom the above work. With 300 
Woodouts, Square lime, 10s. Gd. 


“4 Drawn tp in a cleat and coneles style, and weeded 
of those references and specalative matters which tend 
80 much to confuse the student who Ie not far advanced. 
It ie a most valuable addition te oar sehooi Literature.”’ 
Cambridge Chronicia. 


A DICTIONARY or GREEK ann ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY ann MYTHOLOGY. 2 Vols. &vo, 36s. 
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“The cally Classical Dictionary, with any pretensions 
ἐσ the nacié, ii our langtiage; and, as stich, it must form 
part of the library of every student who desires to be- 
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seapeeit. 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
OF ANCIENT BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, And 
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tee form the revelis of the la 
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THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
DORIC RACE, Transiated by Turneas and Lewis. 
Second Edition. Mape. 2 vols. Svo, 36. 

‘¢ We close the velumes in sdmiration of the author's 
unwearied industry and great knowledge."—New Monthly 
Magazine 


tt. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS ; 


A Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
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lated, with Notes, by Fiesisne. Third Edtiion. ὅτο, 
lds, 

“A thost able Aisytiisition. It contains s deeper and 
more ctitical knowledge of Greek, more ¢x tensive research, 
and mere sound judgment, than we evef remember to 
have seen in any one work before.”—Quarterly Review. 


κι 
BUTTMAN'S GREEK VERBS; 
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Notes, by Fusmsannm, Second Edition. vo, ἢ. 6d. 
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rature. Praveen, very student of Greek lite 
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With an Original Life. By Rev. H. H. Mirman. 1116. 
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Vl. 
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With English Notes. 8vo. CLOUDS. 109.—2. FROGS. 152. 
“4 We are not afrafd to say that Mr. Mitcheli’s Anno- 
tated edition of Aristophanes will form, when eompieted, 
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ohig.”’— Quarterly Review 
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THE AGAMEMNON AND CHOEPHORG. With 
English Kotes, by T. W. Parte, D.D., Head Master 
of Repton School. Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. each. 
“Ἐν far the most useful edition ever published in this 
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1% 
THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
By G. Connuwa.t Lewis, M.P. Second Edition. ὅτο, 12s. 


zx. 
SUVERN’S ARISTOPHANKES. 
THE BIRDS AND THE CLOUDS. Trandated by 
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HASE’S ANCIENT GREEKS ; 

Team Pustic and Privates Lira, Manwene, anv 

hae Translated from the German. Fcap. ὅτο, 


‘‘Some work appeared to be wanting on Grecian Anti- 
quities, which, without being unnecessarily diffase, should 
give a notion of the discoveries of modern schelars, and 
particularly of German scholars.”— Preface. 


Ri. 
ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK. 
By G. d. PENNINGTON, MA. Svo, 78. Gd. 


Σπι. 

MATTHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Abridged for Schools by Βιονχικυν. New Edition, re- 
vised by Epwanrps. 128mo, 3s. 
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INDEX OF GREEK QUOTATIONS in 
MATTHLE'S LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR, Second 
Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


xv. 
THE GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 

By Henny Newson Conmainon, M.A. Third Edition. 

Feoap. 8vo, δε. 6d. 


XVI. 
KING EDWARD Vith’s LATIN @BAM- 
MAR. New Edition, revised. 12tme, 8. Gd. 


xvit, 

ENGLISH NOTES rok LATIN ELEGIACS ; 
Gesigned for early proficients in the Artof Latin Versifica- 
tion, with Prefatory Rules of Composition in Blegiac 
Metre. By Rev. W. Oxensam, M.A,, St0end Béition, 
tevised, 12me. ; 
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THE ANATOMY OF EXPRESSION AS 
OONNECTED WITH THE FINH ARTS By the 
late Sen σε Bat. Fourth Bdition, Pistes. Im- 
perial dvo, 51. 

“The artist, the writer of fiction, the dramatist, the 
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and perase it with a lively and increasing intetest and 
delight.”—Ohristian Rememébrancer, 


Ile . 

SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN ART. By Loap Linpsay. 3 vols. 8vo, 312. 6d. 

“Δ s contribation tothe History of Art, Lord Lindsay's 
work is unqyestionably the most valaable which has yet 
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lowed.”— Quarterly Review. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS τὸ raz LITERATURE 
or THE FINE ARTS. By C. L. Eastnans, R.A. Svo. 23». 
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KUGLER’S HISTORY OF PAINTING— 
THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS: Edited, with Netes, by 
σι L. Basrnaxs, R.A. Post 8vo, 120. 
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KUGLER’S HISTORY OF PAINTING— 
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Vit. 

AN ENCYCLOPZADIA OF THE ARTS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By the Monk Tueoprivus. 
Translated, with Notes, by Roszatr Henpais. 8vo, 21s. 

*¢ Mt. Hendrie has done good service to this class of lite- 
ratare by the pubtication of the completest edition of this 
work.” —Spectater. 


VIII. 

THE ANCIENT PRACTICE OF PAINT- 
ING EN OIL AND ON GLASS, and other Arts deseribed 
im several unpublished Manuseripts. With Notes by 
8488. Msrairia.o. 2 vols. fvo. 


1x, 
HISTORY OF POTTERY AND PORCE- 
ὁ LAIN, with a Description of the Manufacture, from the 
Earliest Period. By Joszra Maannyat. WithW oodcuts. 8yo. 


x. 
NINTH BRIDGEWATER TRBATISE. 
By Cuaries Bapgacs. Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


XI. 

THE ECONOMY OF MACHINERY AND 
MANUFACTURES. By Cuarnczus Basnace. Fifth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 62. 


xi. 

TABLE OF THE LOGARITHMS OF THE 
NATURAL NUMBERS from | to 100000. By Cuanizs 
Baspaos. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 6s. 


RW. 
CHEMICAL MANIPULATION ; 
Belng Instructions to Students on performing Experi- 
ments. By MonAst Fantavar, F.R.8. Third Edition. 
Bvo, 18¢ 4 


ΧΙΥ. 
COSMOS ; OR, PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION 
OF THE WORLD. By Baron Atsxn. Vow Ἡυμβοιυντ. 
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Bawnn, F.R.S, Vols. 1 and Il. Post 8vo, 12s. each. 
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THE CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. By Mary Sowzxvitzs. Seventh Rdition. 
Plates. Feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ The style of this astonishing prodtction fe so clear and 
unaffected, and conveys with so much simplicity so great 
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XVI, 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Mary Bompnvizus. Portrait. 2 vols. Foap. 8vo 12s. 
‘¢ We have followed Mre. Somerville through her iatel- 
lectual journey over the globe, delighted and improved by 
her inetrugtion. The work is written in a style always 
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with the lofty ideas which it clothes. In Mrs. Somerville’s 
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xvit. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES WATT, 
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Mu:angapd, Esq., F.R.S.E. With Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AVIIT. 

ON PRACTICAL SURVEYING WITHOUT 
INSTRUMENTS. By 6. Ὁ. Bune, of Sandhurst. Second 
Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


XIX. | 
FACTS TO ASSIST THE MEMORY, IN 
VARIOUS SCIENCES. Second Edition. Foap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
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NAVAL GUNNERY ; 
For the Instruetion and Examination of Officers, and for 
the Training of Seamen Gunners. By Ligut.-GungraL 
Sin Howaarp Dovoras, Bart. Second Edition. 8vo, 15s. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION REPORTS. 
Yonrx and Oxronp, 1831-33, 139. 6d. CamBringg, 1833, 192, 
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xxu. 
SIR JAMES CLARK ON THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF CLIMATE. Fourth Edition. Post Svo, 10¢. 6d. 


REM. 
SIR HENRY HALFORD’S ESSAYS, 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
XXIV. 


DR. MAYO ON THE PATHOLOGY OF 
THE HUMAN MIND, Feap. 8vo, Se. θά. 


χχν. 
DR. ABERCROMBIE ON DISEASES OF 
THE STOMACH. Third Edition, Feap. Sve, 6. 


XXVI, 
DR. GOOCH ON THE MOST IMPORTANT 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. Second Edition. &vo, 12s. 


XXVIII. 
DR. FERGUSON’S ESSAYS ON THE 
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LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
By Huwray Hattam- Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
‘‘The moat important contribution to literary history 
which English libraries have received for many years.”"— 
Edinburgh Review. 


It. 
THE EMIGRANT. 
By Sm Faaxcis B. Heap. * Fi/th Edition. Poet 8vo, 12s. 
‘*8ir Francis Head's volume is singularly spirited, 
imaginative, nervous, apd philosophical. A more vigor- 
ous and fascinating writer does not live.— Times. 


IIT. 
REMARKABLE CRIMES AND TRIALS. 
From the German. By Lady Durr Gorpon. 8vo, 12¢. 
‘The present collection of criminal cases forms, 
as far as we are aware, the most interesting specimen 
existing in our language.” —Law Magazine. 


Tv. 
HAWKSTONE ; 
A Tale of Engiand in the Year 1u4—. Third Edition. 
2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 
‘A close, fiaished, and powerful composition.”— 
Spectator. 


Υ. 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. By Tuomas B. Suaw, 


B.A. Post 8vo. 

“The author has endeavoured to produce a useful 
Introduction to English Literature. It is the first attempt 
to treat ina popular manner questions hitherto neglected 
in elementary books, but which the increased intelli- 
gence of the present age will no longer allow to be passed 
over annoticed.”—Praface. 


γι. 
VISITS TO SPOTS OF INTEREST NEAR 
WINDSOR ann ETON. By Epwarp Jasse, Woodcuts. 


Post 8vo, 12s. 

“Α pleasing and popular owsndum rum about inter. 
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gone inhabitants, country life, rural scenery, literature, 
natural history, &c.’"—Liferary Gasesie. 


Vil. 
NOTES FROM LIFE, in Six Essays. Second 
Edition. By Henry Tar Lor. Post 8vo, 6s. 


VIII. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS. By Henry Tarcor. 
Reprinted from the ** Quarterly Review.” Post 8vo. 


IX. 
ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS. By Joun Αδεδόοκομβικ, M.D. Seventh Edition. 
Feap. 810, 4s. 


x. 

ON THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS, By 
Jonn Anzucromsiz, M.D. Eleventh Edition. Foap. 8vo, 
6s. θά. 


xr. 
ON ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. By H. 
Fox Tacsor, F.R.8. Svo, 12s. 
‘‘The most interesting work on the derivation of the 
English languege which has appeared for many years.” — 
Literary Gazetie. 


ΧΠ. 
ZESOP’S FABLES. 
A New Version, chiefly from the Greek. By Rev. 
Tuomas James, M.A. With more than 100 New Wood- 
cuts by TEnNnizL. Orown 8vo, 16s. 


ΧΠΙ. 
FAMILY ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Translated. By E. W. Laxs. With Notes and 600 Wood- 
cuts. New Edition. 3 vole. post 8vo, 30s. 


xlV. ‘ 
ESSAYS ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE: 
OND MORAL NATURE OF MAN. By Gonos Lona. 
vo, 6. . 


xv. 

PROGRESSION BY ANTAGONISM. A 
THEORY. Involving Considerations touching the Pre- 
sent Position, Duties, and Destiny of Great Britain. By 
Lorap Linpsay. 8vo, Ge. 


xvi. 
THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. By Rev. α. R. Gigie. Post Svo, és. 
τ This account is instinct with spirit, and many are the 
touching anecdotes which add to its interest.”— Literary 
asetle. 


XVII. 

BRITISH ARMY AT WASHINGTON 
AND NEW ORLEANS. By Rev. G. R. Gizia. Post 8vo, 
34. 6d. 

‘The personal narrative of an eye-witness.”—-Times. 


XVIIL 
SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. 
By Rev. G. R. Girio. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
* One of the noblest records of military adventures that 
we know.”~—Morning Chronicle. 


XIX. 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS. A Tale of the 

Carlist War. By Capt. KE A. Mizmay. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘A spirited and interesting little story.’’—A/Aenesune. 


xx, 

LIVONIAN TALES. By tHe AvurHor oF 
“« LETTERS FROM THE Rauric.” Post Svo, 2s. 6d. 

4“ Long may the Baltic lady write Eethonian Tales as 
good as theee.”—Athenaum. 


xxI. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasuincron 
Invino, Post 8vo, 6s. 
“ΤῊ most charming work ever written.” —Camdridge 
Chronicle. 


ΧΧΊΙ. 
THE AMBER-WITCH: aTriat for Wrircx- 
craFt, Translated by Lady Dorr Gorpan, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘" We have read nothing In fiction or in history, which 
hes so completely absorbed our interest."— Quarteriy 
eview. 


ΧΧΠΙ͂Ι. 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. Translated. 
By Lady Durr Gorpon. Post 6vo, 3s. δά. 


‘‘ A narrative of romantic and absorbing interest.”— 
Northern Whig. 
EXIV. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCI- 
ETY OF LITERATURE. Second Series. With Maps 
and Plates. Volse.L and II. ὅγο, )3s. each. 


Periodicals. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 8y0, 6s. 
HART’S QUARTERLY ARMY LIST. 8vo, 5s. 
HART'S ANNUAL ARMY LIST. 8vo, 20s. 


XXXVI. 


THE ROYAL NAVY LIST. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Published Quarterly by order of the Admiralty. 


XXIX, 
THE NAUTICAL ALMANACK, 8vo, 5s. 
Pubdlished by Order of the Admiralty. 


RXX. 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 8vo, 6s. 
ΧΧΣΙ. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 8vo. 


XXXII. 


HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 8vo, 2s.6d. 
Published Monthly. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, SPORTING, &c. 


1. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; or, the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. By 
Cuartes Lyex., F.G.8, Seventh Edition. Woodcuts. 
Svo, 18¢. 


“Should be read by every one who takes an interest 
in this rising branch of Natural History.”—Jameson’s 


IL 
THOUGHTS ON ANIMALCULES. A Glimpse 
at the Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. 
By G. A. ManreLt, D.C.L. Plates. Crown 8vo0, 10s. 6d. 


‘*The object of this volame is in the highest degree 
commendable, and the name of the author is guarantee 
sofficient for its correct and agreeable treatment. There 
is no branch of science more interesting, none whose 
revelations are more wonderfal, than that which unfolds 
the forms and nature of minute creatures. Dr. Man- 
tell’s idea is a happy one.”—Chambers’ Journal. 

** The work before us is a small, but elegant trophy of 
the popuiar victory. A light and lucid style relieves 
and carries off the technical terms in which Dr. Mantell, 
with a praiseworthy boldness, has not feared to explain 
his sabject,’’— Guardian. 


ut. 

THE GEOLOGY OF RUSSIA. 
By Sm R, Morcnuison, G.CS. With Coloured Map, 
Tables, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. royal 4to. 


** The publication of this system forms an epoch in 
geological research. .. The author has developed the 
first broad outlines of a new system of classification, 
capable of effecting for geology what the natural system 
of Jussieu had effected for botany. It is a work which 
must necessarily become a standard for geologists.”’— 
Speciafor. 

‘(The impulse given to geology by the publication of 
the ‘Silarian System ,’ cannot be too highly appreciated. 
The author at once took his place in the foremost rank 
of geologists. Bat his energy did not permit him to rest 
satisfied with the accomplishment of so noble a labour. 
Determined to compare and confirm, he followed out in 
foreign lands the research which he had so successfully 
commenced at home. Many admirable memoirs have 
resulted from his excursions; buat the crowning triumph 
is the great work before us.” —dAtheneum. 


Iv, 

THE PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND. By G. 
WiLxinmson. Pilates. Roy. 8vo, 28s. 

“ The value of scientific knowledge when applied to 
practical purposes, is strikingly shown in this curious 
and useful volume.”— Spectator. 

4. The work is one which must be perused with profit by 
every architect and engineer.’”’— Freeman's Journal, 


v. 

THE GEOLOGY OF YORKSHIRE. 
By Jotw Puurrs. Paat I._THE YORKSHIRE COAST. 
Plates. 4to, 1. 115. 6. Part IL—THE MOUNTAIN- 
LIMESTONE DISTRICT. Plates. 4to, 31. 12s. 6d. 


γι. 
JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
Fourth Edition, with Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


** A book that ought to find its way into every rural 
drawing-room in the kingdom.” —Quarteriy Review. 


Vit. 
THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF PLANTS; 
A Popuzar Intaopuction To Mopzan Botany. By MRS. 
Loupow. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. 
‘¢ To any one who wishes to comprehend the names and 
nature of plants, this charming volume ean be safely re- 
commended.” —Spectator. 


VIL. 

DAYS OF DEER-STALKING IN THE 
FOREST OF ATHOLL. By Wituiam Scnopz, F.L.S. 
Woodouts by Lanpsxzer. Third Edition. Crown &vo, 30. 


“‘ Brief and imperfect as the preceding abstract is, we 
think that it will fully justify the high praise we have 
bestowed on this work, and induce our readers to sit down 
to the luxurious repast from which we have risen.”— 
Edinburgh Review. 


1X. 

DAYS τὸ NIGHTS or SALMON FISHING. 
By ΠΑΝ Scrope, F.L.S. Plates by Witkim and 
Lanpserr. Royal 8vo, 42s. 


“‘ The fisherman will find in this volume abundance of 
instruction in his art; the naturalist a large addition to 
bis knowledge; and the general reader a fand of adven- 
ture and agreeable and exciting narrative.” —The Critic. 


x. 
MOOR AND THE LOCH; with Practical 
Hints on Highland Sports, River, Burn, and Loch Fishing, 


&co. By Joun Corqunoun. Second Edition, with Plates. 
Svo, 92. 6d. 


‘“‘Unpretending, clear and practical, and does honour 
to the ‘parent lake.” The book breathes of the mountain 
and the flood, and will carry the sportsman back to the days 
of his youth.”—Quarteriy Review. 


ΧΙ, 

THE CHASE—TURF—AND THE ROAD. 
By Nimrop. Second Edition, with Plates by ALKEN and 
GitperT. Post 8vo, 92. 6d. 


XII. 

MAXIMS AND HINTS ON ANGLING, 
CHESS, SHOOTING, AND OTHER MATTERS. 
By RicuarD Penn, F.R.S. Second Edition. With 24 Plates. 
Fcap. 8vo, 58. 

‘‘They have the air of novelty, and charm by their 


pregnant brevity, sly sarcasm, and oily raciness.”— Quar- 
terly Review. 


XItt. 

FIELD SPORTS OF FRANCE ; or, Hunting, 
Shooting, and Fishing on the Continent. By Ropgnicx 
O’Connor. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


xiv. 
WILD SPORTS OF THE HIGHLANDS, 


By Cuaruies 81. Joun. Post 8vo, 68. 


“The work is full of interest from beginning to end. 
The bays and rivers team with witd fowl in winter, to say 
nothing of trout and salmon ; and the woods, forests, and 
mountains with a variety of animals, the natural bistory 
of which opens a new source of information to the natu- 
ralist. Next to Mr. Scrope’s Daye of Deer Stalking and 
Salmon Fishing, we have met with no author who writes | 
tore agreeably on those subjects than Mr. &t. John.”— 


68. 
‘* The descriptions are worthy of Scott, from their clear- 
ness and power,” — Britannia. 


xv. 
MUCK MANUAL FOR FARMERS. 
A Treatise on the Natnre and Value of Manures. By F. 
Farenza,. A New Edition, with a Glossary of Terms. 
Feap. 8vo. 


‘‘ A very useful book.’’—Lord Palmerston. 

‘* Addressed to the practical farmer, and written as such 
books ought to be.""—Bell’s Messenger. 

‘“‘A valuable work for farmers.”°—British Farmer's 
Magasine. 

“ Will be read with avidity for its valuable informa- 
Hon. Farmer's Herald. ht to be th 

** Of great value, and ought to be the pocket-companion 
of every farmer.”—Derbyshire Courier. 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS, 
A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS| THE COMMERCIAL POLICY OF PITT 


IN FRELAND. By W.T. THornton, Post Svo, 74. 6d. 


ἢ. 
ENGLISH MISRULE AND IRISH MIS- 
By Ausary ps Vexs. Post 8vo, 7¢. θά, 


1η. 
RICABDO'S POLITICAL WORKS. With 
a Biographical Sketch. By J. R. McCuizeca. An Index. 
Svo, 16s. 
“ high esteem whieh these works held, 
ΔῊΝ jncreasin μα να hare cooasioned their 
g collected.”— Economist. 
1γ. 
PORTER'S PROGRESS OF THE NATION, 
In its Social and Eaonomical Relations. Second Edition. 
8γο, 24s. 
OME. Porter’s official position enables him to give cor- 


rect information on the multifarious topics brought ander 
consideration,”—Cheméders’ Journal. 


Υ. 
THE BANK CHARTER, 

And the &tate of the Law respecting Currency and Rank- 

ing. By Siem Robert Peer, Bart., M.P. ὅτο, 3s. 


σι. 
THE FINANCIAL CRISIS CONSIDERED. 
By Lory Asupurton. Fourth Edifion, 8vo, ls. 


Vit. 
THE REGULATION OF CURRENCIES. 
Ry Jona Fuissntos. ὅγο, 72. 6d. 
** This volume is one of great merit, and eught to be in 
the hands of all who interest themselves in the subject.” 
an. 
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THE CRISIS AND THE CURRENCY: 
with a COMPARISON between the English and Scotoh 
systems of Banking. By Joun G. Kinga, of Glasgow. 
Second Edition. 8vo, δε. 


1X. 
ON THE REGULATION OF BUILDINGS, 
asregards the Health of Towns, By W. Hosxina, Sve, 72.6d. 


and PEEL—1785—1046; with a Rarzy to the Quakrza.y 
Revisw. 6yo, 3s. δά. 


xt. 
THOUGHTS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
TAXATION, with Reference to a Property-Tax and its 
Exceptions. By C. Bapspacsz. 8yo, le. 


POPULAR FALLACIES REGARDING 


GENERAL INTERESTS. Translated, with Notes, by 
G. R. Porter. Foap. 8vo, 386. 6d. 


xn. 

THE SCHOOL, IN ITS RELATIONS TO 

THER STATR, CHUBCH, AND CONGREGATION. ve, 
86, Θά. ; Or Cheap Edition, 3d. 


aiv. 
ON THE JEWISH DISABILITIES. A 
Bpeech, By Riour Hon. W. EB, Guavepons, M.P. With 
a Preface. Svo, 39. 6d. 


xv. 
ON THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
By W. F. Hoos, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. Tenth Edition. 
8vo0, 28. 6d. 


xvI. 

THE PRISON DISCIPLINE er AMERICA. 
By Faamcsu ©. Gray. vo, δὲ. 

“4 Α very important and able work. Its calm, scientific 
tone, its rigid and clear analysis, its practical good sense 
and directness, and its marked ability, will give it great 
wei ght where ver itis dispassionately read.” —~- Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 


XVIL 
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ENGLAND. From the Reign of William I. to the 

Revolution {n 1668, By C. H. Paray, M.D. 8Syo, 30s. 
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1, 
MRS, RUNDELL’S DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
founded on Principles of Economy, and Practice, and 
adapted For PalvaTa FAMILIES. 70(k Edition. Feap. 8vo, δε. 
“The most PRACTICALLY USEFUL BOOK We ever met 
with.”—Dritish Critic. 
*,* Of this work spwords of 200,000 copies have been seid, 


17, 
PAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK ; 
New Edition. Feap. Svo, δε. θά. 
Criths large quantity of truly valuable matter.”—Bridish 
ritie. 


nt. 
CAREME’S FRENCH COOKERY. 
Translated by W. Haru. Second Edition. Plates, 6vo, 15s. 


TV. 
FARMING FOR LADIES. 
A Guide for the Poultry Yard, Dairy, and Piggery. 
Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 8s. 
“4 Intended fer those whe study healthful domestic 
economy, aud has filustrations of Her Masesry’s rop.- 
WRY-YARD.”—Neweesile Journal. 


v. 

GARDENING FOR LADIES; 
‘With Instractions for every Month. By Mas. Loupon. Sirth 
Edition. Woodcuta. Feap. 8vo, 6s 


Jour post useful and agreeable Manual.’’-Saloptan 
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1, 
HAND-BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. 

A Guide to every Kind of Decorative Needlework, 
Crochet, Knitting, and Netting. Fifth Edition. Woodeute. 
Feoap. Sve, Ge. Gd. 

“Contains a great deal of 
work is gracefully and well 


ractical information. The 
tten.”—Althenaum. 


8. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON DECORATIVE 
NEEDLEWORK, containing minute directions as te the 
choice of materials, and the best methods of employing 
them for Canvas or Tapestry Work. Woodcuts. lémo, 
le. 6d. 


3 
MY KNITTING-BOOK. Parts I. & IL 
55th Thousand. Weodoute. 34mo, is. 6d. each, 


4. 
MY CROCHET SAMPLER. Parts I. & II. 
18h Thousand. Woodcuts. Lémo, Ss. δά. and iz, Gd. 


6. 
CHURCH NEEDLEWORK, 
With Practical Remarks on its Preparation and Arrange- 
ment. With numerous Engravings. Post Svo, 9s. 6d. 
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Published Monthly, Price 2s. 6d. ; or in Volumes, every alternate month, Post Svo, Gs., in cloth. 


THE HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 


Printed in geed readable tyre, on superfine paper, and 
designed te furnigh the highest Literafure of the day, 
consisting partly of onterwa, Woxgs 


price. 


This Series, comprising Voyages and Travejg, 
Manners Castoms, &c., and the arnt , Bograahy : 


and partly of new the selection of works, orks, together with th 
editions of POPULAR PusLicaTions, at the lowest possible | pri yond foe, 


only Thirty 


aia VOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY BEEN PUSLISHED. 


BORROW'S BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
‘« There is mo taking leave of a book like this.”— 
Atheneum. 


8. 
BISHOP H&BER’S JOURNAL IN INDIA. 
** One of the most delightfy] books in the language.” — 
Quarterly Review. 


IRBY AND MANGLES? TRAVELS. 


‘¢Irby apd Mangiee’ interesting Travels.” —Lilerary 
Gazette. 


4, 
DRINKWATER’S SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR, 
“ Truly legend of the United Services of its day.”— 
United Service Magazine 


HAY’S MOROCCO "AND THE MOORS, 
‘*A new and highly jateresting work."—Greenock Ad- 


vertiser, 


LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. 
** A series of charming deseriptions,’’—Zecaminer. 


j. 
THE AMBER WITCH. 
Reon Nothing has ao absorbed our interest.” 


SOUTHEY’S CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 
““Southey’s admirably written lives.”-—Yorkshireman, 


MRS. MEREDITH'S NEW SOUTH WALES. 


*‘ Impressions recorded with 8 fidelity and simplicit 
tarely met with.” —Newosstle Gourens, mae 


LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
“ Mr. Barrow has enriched our biographical literature.” 
—Edinburgh Review. 


FATHER RIPA’S MEMOIRS. 


** As carions a book as any that has appeered.”— 
Spectator. 


LEWIs’ WEST INDIES. 
“4 These highly amusing stories.” — Quarterly Review. 


MALCOLM’S SKETCHES OF PERSIA. 
«* Has al) the interest of our amusing friend Hajji Baba.” 
—Quarterly Review. 


FRENCH ΙΝ ALGIERS. 
6 Of romantic and ateorbing interest.” Northern Whig. 


BRACEBRI! ὍΘΕ HALL. 
“76 most mivlage Chronicle ever written by Washington 
Irving.”"—Cambridgs 


DARWIN'S VOYAGE “oF A NATURALIST. 
‘‘Mr. Darwia is a first-rate jandscape painter.”— 
Quarterly Review. 


FALL OF THE JESUITS. 
“Α candid and moderate work. "— Cheltenham Journal. 


LORD MAHON’S LIFE OF CONDE. 
Resist very skilfal and interesting narrative.” —Quaréerly 


— Quarterly 


19. 
BORROW’S GYPSIES IN SPAIN, 
“These slnguiarly attractive pages.”"—Litevary Genetie, 


MELVILLE'S MARQUESAS JSLANDS. 
“ This book is exeellent—quite first-rats.”—Bleckwood, 


41. 
LIVONIAN TALES, Br a Lapy. 
* We like these Livonian Tales mach.” —Afhezeym. 


22, 
THE MISSIONARY IN CANADA. 
4“ Reminds one of the ‘Viess or Wagarinza.’”— 
Morning Posi, 


23. 
BALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANIGTAN. 
* One of the noblest records of military advenjures,”- 
Morking Chronicie, 


LETTERS FROM MADRAS. Br a Lapr. 
“A wreleome addition to oar literary some.” Britannia. 


HIGHLAND SPORTS. By Cuanzgs 81. Jouw. 
“ We would not desire a more pleasant companion,” 
Morning Post, 


HEAD’S PAMPAS JOURNEYS. 
“* Has all the iaterest of a novel,”"—Eelectic Reviaw, 


a7. 
FORD'S GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
ss Fas host best book on aa that has ever appeared.’*— 


SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS, 
“4 valuable contribution ao history." —d/honeum. 


SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. 
* A work deserving much attention.”—Athenawm. 


80. 
MELVILLE’S SOUTH SEA ADVENTURES, 
** A companion after our own hearts."-—J'imag, 


GLEIG’S BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
“‘ Phis aceount is instinct with spirit/"—Liserery Gasetts, 


EDWARDS’ VOYAGE UP THE AMAZON. 
‘This book is full of novelty."— Athenaum, 


MILMAN'’S WAYSIDE CROSS. 
ΜΑ spirited and interesting little story. /’—Athexgum, 


ACLAND’S CUSTOMS OF INDIA. 


“Must interest all who have friends ip Jadig,’!ar 
Theologian. 


BRITISH ARMY AT NEW ORLZANG, 
4‘ The Personal Nerrative® of an eye-witness.” — Fimes, 


RUXTON'S ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 
** Full of interest and adventure.” —dijeneum, 


37. 
PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. 
“ A very remaskable work Querteriy Review. 


LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. 
** One of the bes$ popular biographies.""—-Speciate: 
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